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A STORY IN TWO PARTS 


S I do not think the worse of a 
tale because it may be true, so it 
is no detriment to it in my eyes 

that it has been pieced together from a 
hundred scraps—remnants, shavings, bits 
of brick and plaster, or sentence torn 
from a letter, a sharp saying passed into 
a proverb, the battered stump of an old 
tower, the memory (not gone yet) of 
wicked old hatreds or high young loves. 
The raking and scraping, the groping 
and poring over rubbish-heaps and rag- 
bags, should be done in decent darkness, 
where a man, in the company of his 
shaded candle, may shed tears without a 
shameful face: the work has its poign- 
aney; the refashioned thing should not 
lack it either. What my own may want 
in this sort I am not bound to particu- 
larize. I confess to the raking and scrap- 
ing, to the shifting and piecing together, 
and will own to a wet eye or so, if you 
press me. No more. I hope that I have 
got the dust away, and that the old 
bones are none the worse for my galvan- 
ism. They wore great flesh once. 


T 

There were three men living in Flor- 
ence, before the days of Dante and his 
friend Giotto, who, without much previous 
liking or disliking, were drawn together 
and then torn apart. Buondelmonte de’ 
Buondelmonti was the name of one of 
them, a gentleman who had a tower in 
the city, not far from the river wall. He 
came from the west country, from the 
Val di Greve, where he had a hill on the 
edge of the valley, and a castle upon it, 


a strong place with a wall all about, and 
houses for his servants and laborers and 
slaves inside the wall. Here in the old 
days his grandfather and great-grand- 
father had lived and taken toll from all 
who journeyed by this highroad to the 
sea; a thing which vexed the Florentines. 
So they attacked them on all sides, drove 
them into a corner, and made a bargain 
with them that they should become citi- 
zens of Florence, and have privileges 
there instead of toll. A house called 
Degli Uberti had a chief hand in this. 
Tt was Buondelmonte’s grandfather who 
came, or rather had started to come. But 
the Ema was in flood when he tried to 
ford it, and he, a very stout man, was 
drowned. People told each other this 
was a fate upon him, and advised his 
son to turn back; but the young man 
said: “ Not Fate, but Fat has done this. 
For if Ema had been thin my father 
would have walked over, or if my father 
had been thin he would have swum over 
I shall go on; and it may be that the 
Uberti will be sorry one of these days.” By 
which he meant that they, in a sense, had 
drowned his father. He went into ‘Flor- 
ence, therefore, and married Cunegonda 
Giandonati, and begat this Buondel- 
monte, and Ranieri, and some others, and 
then died. Our man, now head of his 
house, was rich, young, a good fighter: a 
pleasant, handsome man, very splendid in 
his tastes. His blood could not be bet- 
tered: he was chief of all the kindreds 
who dwelt in his country and had their 
towers near by his in the street by the 
river wall. Blood-relations were the 
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Giandonati, the Gianfigliazzi, and Impor- 
tuni; other houses, like the Gualterotti, 
were allied by friendship or common in- 
terest. All of these looked to him to 
play a great part, and to that end, to 
marry; but he had women enough at his 
command, and set no store by marriage. 
He was a great lover, the y say; tew 
women could look at him without look- 
ing again, and few twice without a stir 
in the side. He had a very easy way 
with them and their belongings: to pinch 
a girl’s cheek, or kiss her on the chin, 
as if to say, “ You are worth so much to 
me, or so much.” They called him the 
Butterfly for this sipping trick of his. 
Of a different stamp altogether was 
Schiatta degli Uberti—chief of that very 
house which had brought in Buondel- 
monte’s,—a big, strong man, very hairy, 
with arms too long for his height, which 
was nothing to boast of. His descent— 
if you may believe all you hear—was the 
noblest in the city, and his power great; 
but not so great that it might not grow 
greater, as he thought. He said that 
Catiline, the enemy of Rome, was his an- 
cestor, and that, far from being descended 
from the Emperor’s house, the Emperor 
was derived from some by-blow of his 
own. This was the sort of talk he held. 
He had two great castles in Florence, in 
that quarter of the city which lies be- 
hind and below the Badia of the Marquess 
Ugo; and all his kinsmen and friends 
lived near about him and assembled at 
his board. They filled the long tables of 
the hall, all told; for he had a great 
family of his own by his first and second 
wives—sons, strong and warlike young 
men, and grave daughters, all hungry for 
power like their father, and proud, and 
quickly affronted. These were the names 
of his kindred: the Amidei, who lived 
north of him in the same quarter of San 
Piero Scheraggio; the Fifanti and Infan- 
gati, close by; the Lamberti, whose tower 
was west of the Old Market, and of 
whom Mosca de’ Lamberti, the one-eyed 
man, was chief. He allowed also the 
claim of the Caponsacchi to be relatives 
of his, beeause they came from Fiesole, 
whence the wife of Catiline’s son Uberto 
had been taken. “ For,” as Schiatta used 
to say, “if your people, Caponsacchi, 
were as good as you say they were, they 
must have been the best in Fiesole; and 


I am sure my ancestor Uberto would have 
been content with nothing short of th« 
best. So you may come in.” Caponsac- 
chi had to be content with that; and 
under some similar tossed favor the Gan- 
galandi could confess him chief and 
lord: the Gangalandi, a great stock, wh: 
bore the arms of the Marquess Ugo, and 
accounted themselves something! 

Then there was a man living below 
St. Reparata’s church, named Forese 
Donati, a vexed, rather unhappy man. 
He had made a good marriage, with 
Gualdrada, the daughter of Guido Bel- 
lincione de’ Berti; but for all that his 
affairs had not prospered, and he was 
very poor. He brooded over this a good 
deal; for he said that his family was 
longer in Florence than any other save 
his wife’s, and that while the Uberti wer 
hiding from justice behind rocks on the 
hills, the Donati were making the Floren- 
tine laws and feeding the Fifanti with 
scrap-meat from their tables. On his 
wife’s side he was akin to the Counts 
Guidi of the Upper Arno; but this served 
him little, since most of them took up the 
cry of the Uberti and helped them to d 
what they chose with the government of 
Florence. They were all Emperor’s men, 
while Forese had chosen for the Pope. 
He had three sons—Buonaccorso was on¢ 
of them,—lean, needy, sulky men, and 
two daughters, Capuccia and Piccarda, 
fine slim girls, the younger exceedingly 
beautiful. On the day that this Picearda 
was ten years old, Gualdrada said to her 
husband: “ Forese, this is a peach to keep 
on the wall, but veiled, lest the wasps 
get at it. If you take my advice you will 
lock up this girl and feed her on the 
best. And you will put by all that you 
can spare in a good coffer with double 
keys, to be her dowry. The likes of this 
girl are not born in Florence every day: 
no, nor every ten years. She is all honey 
and wine in a lovely case. You will be 
able to pick and choose where you will 
for a husband; and it will be a strange 
thing if you don’t better our fortunes.” 
Forese said that she could do as she 
pleased; there was time enough. “ Never 
too early to begin,” said Gualdrada; “ as 
the ass knows, so he bites carrots.” 

From that day forward there was 
nothing she did not do for her Piccarda. 
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She washed her every day and dressed 
her hair; she gave her rich and fine food, 
with cream and butter, wine and the best 
fruits that could be had. She caused her 
to take the air at a time when nobody 
was about, and to sleep at noon and 
early in the night. So careful was she 
in what she was doing that no man in 
Florence knew of Piccarda. The elder 
girl, Capueccia, went openly to mass with 
her mother; but when Piccarda went she 
was dressed like a servant and covered 
up in a hood. For confessor she chose a 
discreet and reverend priest, canon of 
Santa Reparata and cousin of her own, 
and knowing that she could rely upon his 
counsel, made him partner in her de- 
signs. Piccarda grew up to be a still 
girl, excessively beautiful. She had dark 
brown hair which reached the joints of 
her knees; her head was small, her face 
oval in shape, composed and steadfast in 
expression. Her eyes were long, narrow, 
and gray, the lashes of them black; she 
had a very red mouth and a smooth white 
throat. For all this, she looked more 
like a woman than a maiden. She was 
not taller than a fine girl should be, had 
very little to say; and whether she could 
love or not, was not to be determined, 
since no breath of that mystery had ever 
been suffered near her, nor was any light 
talk allowed in her presence. She saw no 
men except her father and the priest: 
even her brothers were not allowed 
with her. 

Whatever Gualdrada could save, by 
pinching or shifting, was put into a 
coffer and kept under two locks. One 
way and another she got a good deal to- 
gether. Forese and his sons traded or 
went to the wars; their return was wel- 
come to Gnaldrada according as_ they 
came heavy or light to house. And she 
kept her ears wide, and looked askance 
all ways for her great alliance. She 
had heard about Buondelmonte, and 
thought he might do for lack of better. 
But the next thing she heard about him 
put her in a fury. 


IT 


Forese Donati met Buondelmonie out- 
side the gate of San Pancrazio as he was 
going to Peretola upon some business of 
sheep. Buondelmonte was coming in 
from hawking in the meadows by the 


river. He had his falcon on his wrist, 
and two greyhounds at his horse’s heels. 
His color was fresh and strong, and his 
leather coat fitted him well. Forese gave 
him the good-day, and Buondelmonte 
reined up to talk. 

“What sport have you had, Buondel- 
monte?” asked Forese. 

Buondelmonte said it was good. He 
had a heron and a erane, and his gos- 
hawk had killed three mallards in the 
osiers. He asked Forese where he was 
going. 

“To Peretola,” said Forese, “to fetch 
in some sheep which have been on the 
mountains. I have to look after house- 
hold affairs, you notice, while you take 
your pastime and kill mallards.” 

Buondelmonte said, laughing, “ that 
his own household affairs were easily 
managed.” 

“You should marry,” said Forese, 
“and then they would be easier still. 
Your wife would stay at home and see 
that your servants did their work, and 
vou would have still more time for your 
mallards, or for warfare and exercise of 
arms.” 

“Tt does not seem to be the case with 
you, Forese,” said Buondelmonte. “ Your 
wife, I suppose, watches your servants 
as well as any woman; but you go after 
sheep at Peretola.” 

Forese said: “There are reasons for 
that. I have had some bad affairs lately. 
My son Buonaccorso got into trouble in 
the Garfagnana and came home limping; 
there has been a murrain among the 
cattle; and a convoy of mine from Rome, 
coming by the Val di Chiana, was set 
upon by the Aretines and stripped as 
bare as my hand. Moreover, I have my 
daughter’s dowry to see to. That will 
be worth having, mind you, when I have 
done with it.” 

“Ah,” said Buondelmonte, “TI have 
no such business on my hands.” 

“Tt is a business which every man 
must take up sooner or later,” said 
Forese. “ Think of it, Buondelmonte.” 

“I do think of it,” said Buondel- 
monte; and so they parted. 

Buondelmonte rode into the city, to his 
house in the Borgo Apostoli. He talked 
to his friends of what Forese had said to 
him; and they all agreed that he should 
marry. For, as they put it to him, a 
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man is not a man until he has made a 
man. Alberigo degl’ Importuni said: 
“ An alliance rightly framed might bring 
great advantage to Florence and to our 
party. I like hard knocks as well as any 
man, but they are best dealt with in the 
open, not at the street corner. There has 
been too much secret stabbing of late, all 
done in the dark. If you do marry, Buon- 
delmonte, let it be in a good kindred.” 

“ Forese Donati was talking about his 
girl this morning,” said Buondelmonte. 
“ He seemed to think that she would have 
something.” 

“Tt will be all there is, then,” said 
Viero Gianfigliazzi, who was there; 
“and what he will find for the other, ex- 
cept a veil and a pair of sandals, I should 
be sorry to say.” 

“Has he two daughters?” 
monte asked. 

“Yes, there are two,” said Viero, “as 
] happen to know.” 

They advised him strongly to marry 
one of the Uberti kindred. No reason 
eould be urged against it. There had not 
been bad blood between Buondelmonte 
and that house, or what there may have 
been in the past seemed all fair now; but 
between the Uberti and the Donati it 
had been very bad. 

“Tf you go on with the Donati,” said 
Alberigo, “ you will draw anew upon our 
faction all the misesteem of the Uberti, 
and no good ean come of that. Choose 
one of the Uberti; or if they don’t suit, 
go to the Fifanti or Amidei, settle how 
much you will lay out, and see about it 
as soon as you can. You are the head of 
all our race, and should provide us with 
an heir. Sons to fight under your en- 
sign-are no bad ensigns in themselves, 
let me tell you. And do not let the pre- 
tensions of the Uberti trouble you. When 
once we are all together under the tree 
it will be an odd thing if none of the 
apples fall into our laps.” 

The others agreed. 

Buondelmonte said he would talk with 
Schiatta degli Uberti about it. Schiatta 
had treated him fairly of late. He would 
give fifty gold florins for Morgengabe— 
which is what they call the gift paid by 
the bridegroom for the honor of the 
bride on the morning after marriage— 
to a good girl who brought him 1500 
liras in lands, goods, and money. 


3uondel- 


In two or three days’ time, his mind 
made up, Buondelmonte went to the hous« 
of the Uberti behind the church of San 
Stefano. He found Schiatta sitting at 
board in the high seat, with his kinsmen 
all about him—Lambertuccio deg!’ Ami- 
dei, Mosca de’ -Lamberti, Oderigo Fi- 
fanti, and others of the race. Schiatta 
made him welcome, gave him a place 
next to himself at the high table, and 
asked him how he did. 

“ Very well,” said Buondelmonte, “ but 
not so well that I could not do better.” 

“That is the case with most of us,” 
said Schiatta, throwing back his great 
shoulders to open his chest. “ But how 
can I serve you in that?” 

“Why, perhaps in this way: My kins- 
men tell me that I should take a wife.” 

“Well,” said Schiatta, “that is a good 
thing to do. But do you ask me to give 
you mine?’ 

“Tt is a wife I seek, not a grand- 
mother,” said Buondelmonte. “And I 
am willing to offer so much, if on behalf 
of one of your girls you will put down so 
much. This will show you, I hope, that 
IT have no mind for foolish old grudges 
on the score of our forefathers’ misad- 
ventures.” 

Schiatta said: “ This is a serious mat- 
ter, if you are serious. I shall not deny 
that I am very glad of your friendly 
offer.” 

“T take the world as lightly as I dare,” 
said Buondelmonte; “but I am quite 
serious in this affair.” 

“We'll soon see about that,” said 
Schiatta. 

“The sooner the better for me,” Buon- 
delmonte said. 


All the eyes of the kindred were fixed 
upon him; but he bore their serutiny 
pleasantly and well. Some of them be- 
gan to talk together in undertones; and 
Schiatta sat quiet, tapping his teeth 
with his dagger. The young men, sons 
of Schiatta, and bastards, nephews, and 
cousins, as they had been taught, looked 
down at their platters while this was 
going forward. The minstrel sat at the 
end of the board, his rete upon his knee, 
waiting the sign. s 

Presently Schiatta looked straight at 
Buondelmonte, and asked, “How much 
are you good for, my friend ?” 
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Buondelmonte said: “I like your frank- 
ness, Schiatta, and will repay it in kind. 
My wife will have her portion in my 
lands of Montebuono in Val di Greve 
and my tenements in Signa. She will 
have the use of my house in the Borgo, 
and of all the gear both there and at 
Montebuono. In addition to this, I will 
give her fifty gold florins for her honor 
as Morgengabe, if you will endow her 
with 1500 liras in movables.” 

“That’s a very handsome offer,” said 
Schiatta; “and I shall advise one of my 
kindred to take advantage of it.” 

Mosea de’ Lamberti knocked on the 
table. “I will offer my daughter Lapia 
to Buondelmonte, Schiatta,” he said, and 
seemed very keen. 

Buondelmonte, who had his reasons, 
said that his business was with Schiatta 
himself as far as he understood it. He 
could not abide Mesea, though he had 
nothing against the man, except an old 
quarrel in which each of them had been 
to blame. 

“That is very well,” said Schiatta, 
“but it is not in my power to oblige you. 
Two of my girls are wedded already, and 
one is promised, and a fourth is too old, 
and a fifth too young for you. I sup- 
pose you to be in a hurry /” 

Buondelmonte said, the sooner the bet- 
ter: that brought Mosea to his feet. “TI 
say again, Schiatta,” he said, “that I 
am ready to meet Buondelmonte at this 
very hour. And I hope he will read in 
that a sign that I bear him no grudge.” 

“What says Buondelmonte to that?” 
Schiatta asked, and Buondelmonte re- 
plied that he could not hope to please 
Mosea de’ Lamberti. Mosca sat down. 

“That being so,” said Schiatta, with a 
great laugh, “I recommend you to my 
kinsman Lambertuccio, who has a fine 
girl to dispose of.” 

Buondelmonte knew this man well, as 
being of a house, the Amidei, than which 
there were few in Florence better de- 
secended or on surer ground. He liked 
the man, too, and respected him. Lam- 
bertuccio was a composed, smooth man, 
tali and finely dressed. He had a large 
house, kept an open table, and never went 
out under the Gonfalon without a follow- 
ing of fifty men on horseback. He was 
first cousin of Schiatta’s and nephew of 
Mosca de’ Lamberti’s, that is, sister’s son. 


“ What do you think, Lambertuccio, of 
this fine offer of Buondelmonte’s?” said 
Schiatta; “ will it suit your Cunizza?” 

Lambertuccio said that he thought it 
might, if Buondelmonte held to it. 

“My offer was made to Schiatta,” 
Buondelmonte said; “ but I shal! not be 
far away from him if I go with you. 
Is your danghter to be seen ?” 

“You shall see her this afternoon,” 
said Lambertuccio, “if you will come to 
my house. At this hour she will be sleep- 
ing, and will look all the better for it 
afterwards. But come when you please 
between noon and sundown.” 

Buondelmonte replied that he would 
certainly come, but without binding him- 
self; and then he took his leave and went 
to walk on the Piazza uniil it should be 
time to go. Here he met Forese Donati 
by chance, who asked him if he had been 
thinking over what he had said the other 
day. Oh yes, said Buondelmonte, he 
had been turning it over in his mind. 
Well, Forese said, he believed it would 
be a good thing well done, when it was 
settled. Buondelmonte owned it would 
be very good. 

“T believe I could meet you,” said 
Forese, “in a reasonable way.” 

“T have seen your daughter,” Buondel- 
monte said. “ She looks a strong, willing 
girl, and very religious.” 

Forese said: “ She is all that and mure. 
3ut | have another girl.” 

“ Ah,” said Buondelmonte, “I heard 
something of it, but I have never seen 
her.” 

“ Tow would it be if I were to show her 
to you?” asked Forese. 

“There would be no harm done, at any 
rate. But to-day I cannot. I have 
business.” 

“ As you please, and when you please,” 
said Forese, rather red in the face. “We 
Donati have no need to press our alli- 
ance. But it might be worth your while.” 

“Very easily indeed,” said Buondel- 
monte. Forese cursed him for a dung- 
hill cock, and went off on his affairs. He 
felt vexed with himself for having cheap- 
ened to little purpose, and determined he 
had best say nothing to his wife about it; 
for she took these things to heart, and 
made a noise in the house, so that the 
neighbors knew as much about his 
trouble as he did. 
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Buondelmonte went to the house of 
the Amidei, and Lambertuccio told his 
wife to fetch down Cunizza. So she was 
brought in. Buondelmonte saw that she 
was a strapping girl, white as milk, with 
yellow hair, and brown eyes like a deer’s, 
which had a trick of staring and see- 
ing nothing. Well brought up, too, she 
proved; not timid, answering whatever 
questions were put to her in a quiet voice, 
without tremor and with no trouble either 
in breath or blood. She was turned fif- 
teen and had never been sick or sorry 
since she was weaned. Buondelmonte 
saw that here was a wife who would do 
him eredit, and get him an heir as soon 
as he pleased. He said a few things to 
her as they came into his head, jokes 
and pleasantries. She looked down at 
her feet. Then he gave her a kiss upon 
her cool chin; and then she was taken 
away by her mother. 

Lambertuccio asked how the business 
struck him. He said, “I am ready to 
go on with it.” 

“Very well,” said Lambertuccio, “ we 
will have the deed drawn up, and then 
do you come here with your witnesses, 
tnd you shall plight her with your ring 
as soon as we have sealed. Will you 
drink a cup?” 

“Very willingly.” Lambertuccio’s 
wife poured out the cup, and all three 
drank of it in turn. 


The news came into the Old Market 
that Buondelmonte was betrothed to 
Lambertueccio’s girl Cunizza, and that 
the dowry was such and such. There was 
plenty of talk, as there always is about 
those things. Forese Donati heard of it, 
and was very angry; but he said nothing 
at home. “ Take troubles as they come.” 
he thought; “my wife will know soon 
enough.” 

Gualdrada got the news at San Piero 
Maggiore when she went to mass. She 
was in a terrible stew. Half her hus- 
band’s lands would not have been too 
much for Buondelmonte; but when they 
told her of his splendid proposals and of 
the dowry that went with Cunizza, she 
could have torn her hair out. “A white 
slug,” she called Cunizza—‘a mule, a 
cow, a bolster, a load of clay.” She told 
Forese all her trouble. Had he heard of 


it? Yes, he said, he had understood some- 
thing about it. It was likely to be a fine 
mateh, a great alliance on both sides. 
Buondelmonte would not come empty 
to the wedding, nor alone. Half the 
Borgo were his kindred — Giandonati, 
Gianfigliazzi, Degli Seali, Gualterotti, 
Importuni. The Uberti would be more 
careful how they came down the street 
with naked swords after this. It was 
good to have a hostage of theirs in hand. 
A wife was, as it were, a hostage. Then 
there would be children—better and bet- 
ter. Forese would have gone on if she 
had not stopped him with dangerous 
eyes. “Children! Yes, indeed. But 
what of my children? They are to be 
barren, it seems. And kiss the rosary, 
and have the crucifix for a bedfellow! 
And this to go on under your nose, Forese, 
and all you do is to talk of great match- 
es, and hostages, and advantage to the 
Borgo. Where is our advantage? What 
is to be done for my beautiful girl? Is 
that hair to be sheared off? Is that soft 
body to be scrubbed by gray serge? Have 
I pinched all these years for the advan- 
tage of the Borgo? Gone hungry to my 
bed so that the Gualterotti may go safely 
to theirs? Oh, you have given me some- 
thing to dream about, let me tell you.” 

“Wife,” said Forese, “I cannot force 
Buondelmonte to take my girl. That is 
not a becoming action for the Donati; 
and so I told him only the other day.” 

Gualdrada narrowed her eyes and 
peered at her husband. 

“Ah, so you have spoken to him about 
Picecarda?” she said. “ Now I am learn- 
ing something. And the other day? On 
his way to the Amidei?” 

“No, no,” said Forese. “How you 
take me up. You have it wrong. I spoke 
to him then, sure enough; but we had 
talked of it before, maybe a week ago. 
And I say again, I eould not force Pic- 
earda into his arms.” 

Gualdrada raised her hands and let 
them fall with a clap. Then she turned 
fiercely upon her husband. 

“This is what comes of your grievous 
secrecy,” she said, “that holds my dear- 
est hope in the shut fist of you, and lets 
it wither sooner than give it air. Now, 
what a fine turn you have done me, and 
your own daughter, and our affairs— 
as if they needed it! Do you suppose I 
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would have let go of Buondelmonte if 
I had seen him once or twice? But no! 
You must needs go and come, and sit to 
eat, and lie in your bed, with all this 
fast in your mind, and when it is too 
late and the chance gone for good, you 
tell me the whole story as if it was news. 
Now, I shall say to you, Forese—” 

He stopped her here,saying: “You have 
told me too much. Better hold there.” 

“ Then I am to see you bring your fam- 
ily to ruin, and laugh with you at the 
good fortune of the Borgo; and perhaps 
stand gossip to the child?’ said Gual- 
drada, folding her arms. 

Forese said: “ You are to see what you 
please, and laugh as you can. But you 
are not to rail at me. You may tempt 
me to do that which will give you pain in 
one part and me pain in another. I don’t 
advise it.” 

She knew she could not go any further; 
so held her tongue. But when Forese 
had gone out, she walked up and down 
her hall, thinking of her troubles, past 
and to come. And for many days, as 
she sat or walked, or went to church, or 
did her marketing, she kept the bitter 
thing astir in her mind. She felt that 
she had a grudge indeed. The Amidei 
had outwitted her. Nay, they had robbed 
her. For if Buondelmonte had been to 
her first, as he as good as promised 
Forese, it stood to reason that he would 
have concluded where he was. And the 
portion that went with Cunizza! She 
knew the length of her coffer to-a finger’s- 
point, and what was in it. She could 
have given two hundred l/iras more than 
the Amidei. Yes, she had been cheated 
of the best match in Florence. 

One night, as she thought of it all more 
grievously than ever, she took the lamp 
in her hand and went into the chamber 
where her two girls slept together. She 
held the lamp over her head and turned 
back the bedclothes. Capuccia lay on her 
back, but Piececarda on her face, with her 
cheek turned sideways on the bolster, and 
all her hair tumbling about her. Her 
body was white as alabaster, and her 
cheek flushed like the heart of a rose. 
Her long eyelashes brushed it and curved 
upwards. “ Ay,” said Gualdrada to her- 
self, “there’s a bonny shape for a nun- 
nery, and a flower to hide up among 
cloister weeds.” Piccarda, feeling the 


cold, turned and opened her eyes. Her 
mother kissed her on the cheek and shoul- 
der a half-dozen times and covered her 
up again. Then she blundered out of the 
chamber as best she could, for the tears 
blinded her. 
IV 

After the  betrothal, Buondelmonte 
went once or twice to see Cunizza, but 
to no very good purpose. He found the 
girl unresponsive, too well-bred by half. 
“Tf this is a foretaste of the rest of our 
commerce,” he said to himself, “ it prom- 
ises to be a dull affair.” He liked Lam- 
bertuccio very well, and his wife; but 
Schiatta degli Uberti did not please him. 
Though he knew his own value quite well, 
he was himself a modest man, which 
Schiatta was not. And he grew tired of 
hearing of his good fortune, of the fine 
match he had made for himself, and 
greatly resented being told that his 
politics were contemptible. Schiatta 
talked openly when he was well fed; he 
did not disguise his intention of ruling 
the city. He hed hopes of being Vicar 
of the Empire: that would do for a be- 
ginning. In those days, he said, it would 
be as well to find yourself on the right 
side. “You would not choose, Buondel- 
monte,” he continued, “to see your wife 
and children trudging the hill road to 
Bologna just because you had held out 
against her family.” 3uondelmonte 
laughed, and said that all roads did not 
lead to Bologna. “Some go to Arezzo, 
Schiatta,” he said, “where the Tarlati 
might take pity on the Emperor’s cast- 
offs. And that would be the time for 
vou to reflect whether you had done wise- 
ly to refuse the warnings of your niece’s 
husband, between this and Arezzo, my 
dear friend.” Schiatta frowned and said 
this was poor jesting; his son Farinata, 
who was a tall, black-browed young man, 
openly advised Buondelmonte to talk of 
other things. Buondelmonte held on for 
a little, to save his face; but he was much 
annoyed. Mosca de’ Lamberti, who was 
present—he was a grizzled, one-eyed man, 
who grinned fearfully when he was put 
out,—followed him into the street after 
dark, saying he would walk with him 
to Por’ Santa Maria. “ You are a bold 
man, Buondelmonte,” he said, “ to go out 
alone and unarmed after nightfall, hav- 
ing said the things you have.” 
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“T think better of Schiatta than you 
do, it appears,” said Buondelmonte; “ for 
though I consider him a _ boaster, ar- 
rogant, and quarrelsome, I have never 
suspected him of being a night-stabber.” 

“He has many friends,” said Mosca, 
“who would be glad to prove their ser- 
vice.” 

“Tt would be a strange way of proving 
it, to my thinking. Are you one of them? 
Here is your chance if you wish for it. 
This is a lonely corner, for instance. 
Would you prefer me to stand still, or 
can you hit a running deer?” 

“ This is very foolish talk,” said Mosea. 
“ Yet the entry of the gate here would be 
an ugly place for a man against two or 
three.” 

3uondelmonte measured the ground 
with his eye. There was moonlight, 
which was reflected in the river, brimful 
of winter rains. “I could show you a 
werse in the Borgo,” he said. “ We fight 
very close in there. But, to be sure, we 
don’t send out six against one, as a rule.” 

Mosea came closer and grinned into 
his face. “ One against one is good fight- 
ing for me,” he said, “ by day or by night, 
with sword or dagger. And so I proved 
it with you once before.” 

Buondelmonte had a_ thought that 
Mosea wished to pick up the old quarrel 
with him; but as he had no more ill-will 
towards the man than what sprang from 
hearty dislike, he took no notice. He 
did say, however, that he was glad Mosea 
eould be so easily satisfied. Mosca 
stopped short; Buondelmonte stopped 
also. “ Yes, I can be satisfied, Buondel- 
monte,” said he, “if it will satisfy you.” 

“Oh, I don’t fight with a one-eyed 
man,” said Buondelmonte. “ You had 
two when we tried conclusions before; 
and a thing done is done with for me.” 
Mosea took a sharp breath and seemed 
about to spring at him; but he went on: 
“ And, moreover, to kill the kinsman of 
my affianced wife, or to be killed by him, 
if you will, is stupid preparation for a 
marriage, to my mind.” 

Mosea seemed to come to his senses 
after this, muttered some sort of excuse, 
that he had overdrunk himself, held out 
his hand, and would have embraced 
Buondelmonte. This, however, the young 
man did not feel inclined to accept. He 
put his hand on his late enemy’s shoulder 


instead. “ Remember, Mosca,” said he, 
“that it takes two to make a marriage, 
and two for a good quarrel. If Lam- 
bertuccio has thought it well to give me 
his daughter, I may have had some think- 
ing to do before I could take her from 
him. But if Lambertuccio’s kinsman 
thinks well to quarrel with me, why, I 
may have some more thinking to do,” 
said Buondelmonte. Mosca blurted out 
his grievance: “ You passed me over. 
You would have nothing to do with me. 
You chose to follow the Amidei. The 
Lamberti are the better blood, God knows. 
And yet you passed me by. I was angry, 
and well I might be.” 

“T have had enough talking. Give you 
good-night, Mosea,” said Buondelmonte, 
and turned about on his heel and walked 
slowly up the Borgo, picking his way 
among the puddles. Mosca made the 
figs at him with his two fists; but Buon- 
delmonte never looked back. He shrugged 
his shoulders as he went into his house. 
“A brisk kindred is preparing for me,” 
he thought, “ but they are balanced by a 
stolid wife. When I feel the want of 
bustle at home T shall know where to go 
for it, my head!” 


The Uberti began to think their new 
kinsman was rather fond of walking in 
the clouds. Farinata told his father that 
the talk about Arezzo and the Tarlati 
was very unbecoming. He thought Buon- 
delmonte ought to be told. Schiatta 
laughed. “He will learn soon enough 
where the corn-bin stands,” he said. “ He 
has mettle, and should be ridden with a 
light hand at first. If you put him on 
the curb now, he will pull your arms out 
of you. It was I began the jesting.” 

“You are the head of the house, sir,” 
said Farinata, “and I am your eldest 
son. You may say what you please; it 
is your right. And I may resent what 
is offensive to your honor. That, I 
conceive, is my right.” Schiatta turned 
upon him. 

“Tf you, Farinata,” said he, “ intend to 
quarrel with my new kinsman, you will 
have first to quarrel with me. I myself 
intend quarrels to be done with. The 
Oertaldesi have asked for a Podesta. 
They shall have you. I will send word 
that you are coming; and you shall be 
off this day three weeks. By that time 
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Buondelmonte will be of the house. If 
you snap your fingers under his nose now, 
you will scare him off. So let there be 
an end of it. Go and snap your fingers 
in Certaldo.” 

Farinata said that he would obey. 
“ Of course you will obey,” said Schiatta; 
“T should like to see the son of mine 
who would disobey.” 


3uondelmonte went to see his affianced 
the very next day, and remained with her 
for an hour or so. Next he went to the 
hall of the Uberti, just to show that he 
was not to be put down by Schiatta or 
intimidated by his son Farinata. After 
that he let a week or more go by, during 
which he meditated on the state of his 
affairs. Then he went again to each 
house in turn. Nothing was said which 
could offend him. Farinata was not 
there, Mosea was very civil, Schiatta as 
friendly as he knew how to be. But at 
the end of dinner, as he mounted his 
horse, he knew he was glad the thing was 
over. “T shall hold off that quarter for 
a week or so more,” he thought. “TI will 
go hunting in Monti Catini, or to San 
Casciano to see Gentucea. One or both 
of these pastimes I will afford myself.” 
He rode up the street called “ de’ Bales- 
trieri,” which leads along the old wall of 
Florence past the Badia, until he came 
to the Corso, which runs east and west 
in a straight line; and there hesitated, 
wondering what he should do. He was 
in a quarter which held few of his 
friends, unarmed; instead of holding on, 
therefore, he turned west along the Corso, 
and rode at a walking pace, the reins 
loose, and his thoughts fixed upon his 
discontent. Richly dressed, as his custom 
was, sitting a fine horse, he had the ap- 
pearance of a lord of the earth, and took 
his signiory lightly, as if it was a play- 
thing. Many a woman followed him with 
her eyes, or nudged her workmate and 
said: “ There rides a winsome young man. 
Happy is she who gets him.” 

Gualdrada Donati was looking out of 
an upper window of her house, and saw 
him coming. Her heart gave a leap up- 
wards, and she looked the other way, 
as people do when they are considering 
something they have seen suddenly. Then 
she drew a deep breath and opened the 
shutters wide, waiting for him to pass. 
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As he came under her window she took 
a flower from her dress and dropped it 
before him into the street. Buondel- 
monte saw it fall, and checked his horse 
lest it should trample it. The next min- 
ute he looked up, and saw Gualdrada. 
A boy in the street picked up the flower 
and pué it in his hand. Buondelmonte, 
smiling, took the flower and put it to his 
lips, still looking up at Gualdrada. 

“For me, fair lady?” he asked. 

“A greeting from your friends,” said 
Gualdrada. 

“Happy augury!” he said, and again 
kissed the flower. 

“ Why not?” said Gualdrada. “ Do not 
all wish you well? For one so seldom 
seen you are much loved.” 

“Tf I am seldom seen,” said he, “ it 
is no fault of mine. If I am seldom 
invited, I must needs sit still.” 

Gualdrada said, “If I invite one, | 
like to be sure of my guest.” 

“Then you. may invite whom you will, 
lady,” said he. 

She said, “ What if I take you at your 
word 2” 

“Try me,” said Buondelmonte. She 
replied nothing, but looked at him, and 
smiled wisely and slowly. She was a 
handsome, sleepy-looking woman, whom 
it became to smile in that fashion. 
Buondelmonte called his page to tie up 
his horse. He dismounted, and looking 
up to the window, held out the flower. 
Gualdrada saw him, and drew in her 
head. He went up the stair. 

Vv 

Gualdrada poured a cup of wine and 
touched it with her lips, looking at Buon- 
delmonte as she did it. Then she offered 
it to him silently; and he took it and 
turned it round, so that the place her 
lips had touched his should also touch. ’ 

“To what shall I drink, lady?” 

She said: “ To what I did, O Buondel- 
monte. To the fair bride, and the mar- 
riage-bed, and the rich dowry.” 

“That is a toast I cannot refuse you,” 
said he, and drank deep. Then they be- 
gan to talk familiarly together, sitting 
side by side in the .window-seat. She 
told him she was a diviner, who by secret 
arts would find out the uttermost places 
of his heart. Laughing, he said that she 
would see herself in there. 
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“T know better than that,” she said. 
“For instance, I know that you have 
just now been visiting a lady. Is it 
not so?” 

“Tt is so.” 

“ Now this lady was kind, and not cold 
at all; and she gave you three kisses. 
Am I right?” 

He laughed again. “ No, you are gone 
astray. The lady whom I visited was 
neither kind nor cold; and as for her 
kisses, she harbored them against the 
proper time.” 

“The spells have worked awry,” said 
Gualdrada; “ but still I seem to see some- 
thing. I see her cross her arms and bow 
her head before you, bidding you by those 
gestures to take her when you are ready. 
Again, I see her with scissors in her hand 
cut a strand of her dark hair for your 
delight. Now I am right.” 

“You are very wrong indeed. The 
lady sat all the time by the window, 
spinning flax for a bridal garment. And 
in her hair, which is as yellow as corn, 
the snood was fast, and so it will remain 
yet awhile. I see that you know very lit- 
tle of this lady, for all your nigromancy.” 

“Tn the erystal ball,” said Gualdrada, 
“T saw her speaking a quick welcome; 
the words came tumbling from her lips. 
And I saw her take you by the hand and 
show you her coffer full to the lid with 
silver and gold, fine linen and wool. And 
I heard it said that she would scorn to 
take money from you for her Morgen- 
gabe; for as her honor was above price, 
so she would freely give it you for the 
asking.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Buondelmonte. 
“She speaks when she is spoken to, and 
said Yes when I asked her a question, 
and No when I asked her another.” 

“She could hardly do less, certainly,” 
said Gualdrada. “ But she comes of a 
good house, and a rich house. The coffer 
may speak for her.” 

“The coffer is a good orator,” Buon- 
delmonte said, “ and never tells lies.” 

She said, “I warrant it has spoken 
handsomely to you.” 

“ Lady,” he answered her, tired of this 
fencing, “if the coffer is not full, I can 
fill it up. But you have much to learn 
of sorcery and divining if you mean to 
zo on with the art.” 

“T know,” said Gualdrada, “what I 


have done and what I might have done. 
L know one more ardent than this bride 
of yours, who is as beautiful as the flush 
of dawn; and what she has in hand for 
the man of my choosing. And Lam- 
bertuccio knows too, and Mosca knows 
very well.” 

“There is some magic here, at all 
events,” said Buondelmonte. 

Gualdrada said, “ Yes, indeed,” and 
pressed her lips together. 

“What is this, Gualdrada,” said he. 
“that you have done? Who is this 
flushed bride? Who is the man you are 
to choose for her? Light a candle; it 
is hard walking in the dark.” 

Then Gualdrada got up, saying: “ You 
shall judge. Wait a little.” She went to 
the door of a closet, opened it, and called 
out, “ Come, Piccarda.” Out there came 
in a little while a virgin not fifteen years 
old, as beautiful as the rose of dawn. 
Gualdrada took her by the hand and led 
her before Buondelmonte, who was great- 
ly astonished. 

She said: “ See this girl of mine, Buon- 
delmonte; look at her well. Is she not a 
lovely person? Look at these smooth 
arms. Are the bride’s as white and 
warm? Hath the bride hair of this 
length and texture? Hath she cheeks to 
flame so quick?’ She touched the girl’s 
cheeks and set them on fire. She held up 
her chin and bade her look Buondelmonte 
in the face, saying, “Give him look for 
look, Piccarda; for you may never see 
again so fine a young man when you are 
in the cloister, nor so great a lord, unless 
he be painted upon the walls.” Buondel- 
monte saw that she had gray eyes, nar- 
row and serious, like deep water; and 
remembered that Cunizza’s were brown 
and blank. Piccarda had a gown of white 
silk upon her, and a belt of gold. 

“By the Lord Jesus!” said Buondel- 
monte, “this is a lovely person indeed, 
and he is a fortunate man who possesses 
her.” 

tualdrada said: “I have no patience 
with you, Buondelmonte, for your haste 
and easy temper. For I had kept this 
girl for you from the hour I saw what 
her worth was. No man has ever looked 
at her but you, nor. she at any man but 
her father and you. Her very brothers 
are strangers to her. And now, for some 
chance word of a fool, you have sold 
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yourself to a girl of stone and little ac- 
count; and my Piccarda must go into the 
cloister of the Grey Women.” 

“ That will be a great wrong done her,” 
said Buondelmonte, “ and I am sorry on 
every account. But the Amidei are a 
good house, well descended, and their 
kindred are strong men.” 

“Tt seems, indeed, that you think them 
strong men,” said Gualdrada. “ And it 
may be that the Uberti and the Lam- 
berti and Fifanti are too much for the 
Buondelmonti, though formerly it was 
otherwise.” 

“ How, lady, too much?” he asked her, 
reddening a little; for, even-tempered as 
he was, he did not relish this morsel. But 
he looked again at Picecarda, and kept 
looking at her. 

“Why,” said Gualdrada, “if Schiatta 
had a mind he could compel you to wed 
with his cook-maid and a dowry of a 
hundred soldi.” 

“You speak lightly,” he said, “and as 
if you were vexed. But you are wide of 
the mark. He offered me Mosca’s daugh- 
ter, but I refused him. Let me go now, 
lest I regret something.” He said this 
without offering to go, or removing his 
gaze from Piccarda, who (for her part) 
by no means refused pleasure to her own 
eyes. Her hand lay still in her mother’s, 
but her looks were free. 

Then Gualdrada moved lightly towards 
him, and said, “ You fool, you shall re- 
gret something indeed.” To her daughter 
she said, “ Girl, take him into the closet 
and show him the marriage - portion.” 
She put their hands together and stood 
looking at them, tapping her foot on the 
flags and shaking with rage and dis- 
appointment, as the damsel led Buondel- 
monte towards the closet. There he saw 
three chests full of fine stuffs, linen and 
cloth of gold, fine woollen and silken 
webs, and long table-cloths with scarlet 
fringes, bedclothes, and coverlets of silk 
and gold knot-work, hangings of arras 
for the chambers and hall; and a chest 
full of gold, and another of silver. 

Amazed, he said when he came back, 
“ All this with a damsel so rich in her- 
self!’ 

“Rich she is indeed,” said Gualdrada, 
“and you have lost her.” 

“That,” said he, “is not so certain, 

as it would certainly be a pity.” 


On a sudden Gualdrada said to him, 
Take and kiss her, Buondelmonte, for 
she was kept for you.” 

Buondelmonte took Picecarda in his 
arms and kissed her on the mouth; and 
when he felt how sweet and buxom she 
was, he could not let her go, but kissed 
her again. And she kissed him back; 
and so they remained for a space like 
fond lovers, until he turned to Gualdrada. 
but without releasing the girl, and said, 
“1 must have her, Gualdrada.” 

“Well,” said Gualdrada, “take her, 
then, and I will pay forfeit to the Amidei. 
Few men would refuse her, I think.” 

“Tam not one, at least,” said he; and 
after an hour took leave of Gualdrada 
and his beloved and rode to his house. 


Forese Donati said, when he heard of 
it all: “There will be no good out of 
such a bargain as this. I would rather 
cut my hand off than consent to it.” 

“And I would rather see you with a 
maimed stump than your child peaking 
in a cloister,” said Gualdrada. 

“Tt has a bad look, this shifting and 
veering,” Forese went on. “ How do we 
know but he will serve us the same trick ?” 

“Ah, never, never,” said Gualdrada. 
“ And so would you say if you had seen 
them together. Love leaped playing be- 
tween them like summer fires on the 
hills. They were as two pigeons billing 
each other; you could not part them. 
And was not he bound to us in the 
beginning? Did he not agree to come 
first to you before ever he saw or thought 
of the Amidei? And where does our 
house stand in Florence if the Uherti 
and Buondelmonti and all their kindreds 
join hands? Do you wish to bring in a 
tyrant? And a tyrant like Schiatta? 
Your enemy and mine? Do we owe the 
Uberti so much? Out upon such weak- 
ness! Is your heart a sponge, holding 
water instead of blood ?”’ 

“You madden me with your questions,” 
said Forese. He was not convinced, 
though obliged to own that he had spoken 
to Buondelmonte first. He was for going 
to Lambertuccio then and there with the 
forfeit; but Gualdrada prevailed upon 
him to leave the thing alone for a while, 
for she believed Buondelmonte would pay 
it himself. 

[CONCLUSION IN MARCH NUMBER. ] 
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The Dutch Founding of New York 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


I 


RTFUL fiction being more convin- 
A cing than artless fact, it is not like- 
ly that the highly untruthful im- 
pression of the Dutch colonists of Man- 
hattan given by Washington Irving ever 
will be effaced. Very subtly mendacious 
is Irving’s delightful History of New 
York from the beginning of the World 
to the end of the Dutch Dynasty. Bear- 
ing in mind the time when he wrote— 
before Mr. Brodhead had performed the 
great work of collecting in Europe the 
documents relating to our colonial his- 
tory, and while the records of the city 
and of the State still were in confusion— 
his general truth to the letter is surpris- 
ing. But precisely because of his truth 
to the letter are his readers misled by his 
untruth to the spirit. Over the facts 
which he was at such pains to gather and 
to assemble, he has cast everywhere the 
glamour of a belittling farcical romance: 
with the result that his humorous con- 
ception of our ancestral Dutch colony 
peopled by a sleepy tobacco-loving and 
schnapps-loving race stands in the place 
of the real colony peopled by hard-headed 
and hard-hitting men. 

Irving’s faney undoubtedly is kindlier 
than the plain truth. They were a rough 
lot, those Dutchmen who settled here in 
Manhattan nearly three hundred years 
ago; and they did not—the phrase is from 
our own frontier vocabulary—come here 
for their health. As has happened in the 
case of much later outpost settlements 
on this continent, they cheated the sav- 
ages whom they found in residence, and 
most cruelly oppressed them. Also, on 
oceasion, they cheated each other; out 
of which habit, as is shown by the verbose 
records of their little courts, arose much 
petty litigation of a snarling sort among 
themselves. In a-larger and more im- 
personal fashion, they consistently cheated 
the revenue laws of the colony; and with 
a fine equanimity they broke any other 


laws which happened to get in their way 
—a line of conduct that is not to be con- 
demned sweepingly, however, because 
most of the revenue laws of the colony, 
and many of its general laws, were unjust 
intrinsically, and were administered in a 
manner that gave to those who evaded or 
broke them a good deal in the way of 
colorable excuse. In a word, our Dutch 
ancestors who founded this city had the 
vices of their kind enlarged by the vices 
of their time. But, also, they had cer- 
tain virtues—unmentioned by Irving— 
which in their time were, and in our time 
still are, respectable. With all their short- 
comings, they were tough and they were 
sturdy and they were as plucky as men 
could be. Of the easy-going somnolent 
habit that Irving has fastened upon them 
as their dominant characteristic there is 
not to be found in the records the slight- 
est trace. I am satisfied that that char- 
acteristic did not exist. 

Certainly, there was no suggestion of 
somnolence in the promptness with which 
the Dutch followed up Hudson’s practi- 
eal discovery of the river that now bears 
his name. Hudson’s immediate backers, 
to be sure, the members of the Dutch 
East India Company, took no action in 
the premises. They had sent him out to 
find a northerly passage to the Indies— 
and that he had not found. What he had 
found was of no use to them. The region 
drained by his great river was outside 
the limits of their charter; and trade 
with it did not promise—though prom- 
ising much—returns at all comparable 
with those which were pouring in upon 
them from their spice-trade with the 
East. Therefore,hjs voyage having been 
a mere waste of their money, they charged 
off the cost of it to their profit-and-loss 
account and*sent him away to sea again: 
on that final quest of his for the impos- 
sible passage to the East by the North 
that ended in his death in Hudson Bay. 

But when Hudson’s report of the fur- 
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yielding country that he had found was 
made public in Holland certain other of 
the Dutch merchants pricked up their 
ears. These were the traders who carried 
European and Eastern goods to Russia 
and there bartered them for Muscovy 
furs: a commerce that had its beginning 
toward the end of the sixteenth century, 
and that was greatly stimulated by cer- 
tain concessions granted by the Czar to 
the Dutch in the year 1604. Those con- 
cessions provided, in effect, that goods 
might be imported into Russia, and that 
goods to an equal value might be export- 
ed thence, on the payment of landing 
and loading duties of two and a half per 
eent., while on exports above the value 
of imports a farther duty of five per 
cent. was laid: a tariff system which, for 
those times, was at once so liberal and 
so simple that it drew to Archangel a 
fleet of from sixty to eighty Dutch ships 
a year. 

But Hudson’s exposition of the fur 
trade possible in America made a still 
better showing. In dealing with ingenu- 
ous savages, unhampered by a government 
of any sort whatever, there would be no 
duties to pay on either imports or ex- 
ports; and instead of being compelled 
to give value for value—a custom that 
all traders of all times have resented—a 
ship-load of furs could be had for the 
insignificant outlay of a few jerry-made 
hatchets and some odds and ends of beads. 
(It is but just to the Netherlanders to add 
that they have lost nothing, in the pass- 
ing of the centuries, of their acuteness 
in such matters: as is evidenced by their 
ability to get and to keep the weather- 
gage of the unlucky savages of the 
Congo Protectorate to-day.) And so, in 
the summer of 1610, certain merchants 
of Amsterdam — suffering no grass to 
grow under their feet—despatched to the 
island of Manhattan a vessel loaded with 
“a eargo of goods suitable for traffic 
with the Indians ”: and no doubt but it 
was a precious lot of rubbish that they put 
on board! 

I am sorry to say that the name of that 
first trading-ship sent to this port re- 
mains unknown. But the fact of her 


sailing is established, as is also the fact 
that her crew in part was made up of men 
who had sailed with Hudson in the Half 
Mr. Brodhead is of the opinion 
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that she was commanded by Hudson’s 
Dutch mate; and he cites the tradition 
that the Hollanders who came again to 
this island, and the Indians living here, 
were “much rejoiced at seeing each oth- 
er”: a cordiality which—however reason- 
able it may have been on the side of the 
Dutch—showed that the savages had no 
endowment of prophetic instinct to warn 
them that the stars in their courses were 
fighting against them, and that then was 
the beginning of their end. 

For my present purposes it suffices to 
say that the briskness with which that 
first trading voyage was undertaken and 
accomplished strikes the key-note of 
Dutch character. Keenness and _ alert- 
ness —not the drowsiness upon which 
Irving so harps in his persistent plea- 
santries—were the personal and national 
characteristics of the people who founded 
this city; and who founded it, we must 
remember, in the very thick of their 
glorious fight for freedom with what then 
was the first sea-power of the world. 
Those qualities clearly were in evidence 
in their despatch to Manhattan—almost 
on the instant that Hudson’s report of 
his discovery was made public—of that 
little nameless merchantman: with the 
coming of which into this harbor, sole- 
ly as a trader, the commerce of the 
port of New York began. 


II 

There was a nice touch of prophetic 
fitness in the fact that the very first 
product of skilled labor on our island 
was a ship; and a still nicer touch—since 
the commercial supremacy of our city 
was assured at the outset by its com- 
bined command of salt-water and of 
fresh - water navigation—in the farther 
fact that that ship was large enough to 
venture out upon the ocean, and yet was 
small enough to work her way far into 
the interior of the continent: up the 
channels of the thirteen rivers which fall 
into, or which have their outlet through, 
New York Bay. And. also, I like to fancy 
that the spirit of prophecy was upon the 
Duteh builders of that heroically great 
little vessel when they named her the 
Onrust: because, assuredly, the word 
“ Restless ”—in its sense of untiring en- 
ergy—at once describes the most essential 
characteristic of, and is the most fit motto 
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for, the city of New York. Indeed, I 
wish that this early venture in ship ouild- 
ing had been remembered when our civic 
arms were granted to us; and that then— 
instead of our beaver and of our later- 
added windmill sails and flour-barrels, 
full of meaning though those charges are 
—we had been given a ship for our device, 
and with it for our motto the pregnant 
word: “ Onrust.” 

Our little first ship—built almost in 
the glowing moment of the city’s found- 
ing—was a child of disaster; but all the 
more for that reason, I think, was the 
making of her heroic. Following quickly 
in the wake of the little nameless mer- 
chantman, other ships were sent to the 
river Mauritius—as they were beginning 
to eall it in honor of their Stadtholder— 
to win a share of the profits in the newly 
opened trade. From Amsterdam were sent 
the Fortune, commanded by Hendrick 
Christiansen, and the Tiger, commanded 
by Adriaen Block; and another ship, also 
ealled the Fortune, commanded by Cor- 
nelis Jacobsen, was sent out from Hoorn. 
By the year 1613 half a dozen voyages 
had been made; and by that time, also, 
there was some sort of a little trading- 
post here: a group of huts, possibly stock- 
aded, which stood where the Fort stood 
later and where the irrational walls of the 
new Custom-house are rising now. 

The disaster to which the building of 
the Onrust was due was the burning of 
Block’s ship, the Tiger, just as he was 
making ready to return in her to Holland 
—in the autumn of the year 1613. Had 
Block and his men been of a ruminative 
habit—the habit that Irving has ascribed 
to the Dutch generally—they would have 
meditated the winter through, with their 
hands in their pockets, upon the disaster 
that had overtaken them. What they 
actually did was to set to work instantly 
to build another vessel. Presumably they 
saved from the burned Tiger what little 
iron-work they needed (ships in those 
days were pegged together with wooden 
pins, which was why they came apart so 
easily and leaked so prodigiously), and 
for ship-timber there was not need to go 
farther up town—as we should say now- 
adays—than Rector Street; very likely 
there was not need to go so far. And so 
they buckled down to their work, and by 
the spring-time of the year 1614 the 


Onrust was finished and launched: a 
yacht, as she was classed, of 44 feet 6 
inches keel; 11 feet 6 inches beam; and 
of “about eight lasts burthen ”—that is 
to say, of about sixteen tons. The Dutch 
are not a demonstrative race—but I 
faney that there was cheering on this 
island on the day that the Onrust slid 
down the ways! 

There is good ground for believing that 
the ship-yard in which Block and his men 
worked was close by the present meeting- 
place of Pearl and Broad streets, on the 
bank of the creek that then flowed where 
Broad Street now is. It is my earnest 
hope that a monument may be set up 
there to commemorate that great build- 
ing of our little first ship: the ancestor 
of all the ships which have been built on 
this island in the now nearly completed 
three centuries since she took the water; 
the ancestor of all the ships which will be 
built on this island in all the centuries to 
eome. And I am the more eager to see my 
monument erected because at this very 
time precisely the site for it is being pre- 
pared. The purchase of Fraunces’s Tav- 
ern, for permanent preservation, includes 
the purchase of a half-block of land at 
Pearl and Broad streets — whence the 
modern houses are to be removed, that 
in their place may be laid out a little 
park. Possibly the Onrust was built on 
the very piece of land thus to be vacated; 
almost certainly she was built not a 
stone’s-cast from its borders. In that 
park, therefore, the monument to New 
York’s first ship must stand. 

As the direct result of the building of 
the Onrust the Dutch field of American 
discovery and possession materially was 
enlarged. Block sailed away in her, in 
the sunshine of that long-past spring- 
time, to explore the bays and rivers to 
the eastward —“ into which the larger 
ships of the Dutch traders had not ven- 
tured.” He laid his course boldly through 
Hell Gate—it is probable that the Onrust 
was the first sailing-vessel to make that 
perilous passage—and, going onward 
through Long Island Sound, crossed Nar- 
ragansett Bay and Buzzards Bay, coasted 
Cape Cod, and made his highest northing 
in “ Pye Bay, as it is called by some of 
our navigators, in latitude 42° 30’, to 
which the limits of New Netherland ex- 
tend.” As he returned southward he 
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fell in with the Fortune, homeward bound 
from Manhattan, and went back in her 
to Holland to report upon the new coun- 
tries which he had found—leaving the 
Onrust to make farther voyages of dis- 
covery under the command of Cornelis 
Hendricksen. 

Block’s claim that Pye Bay (in merey to 
summer residents upon the North Shore 
of Massachusetts, we call it Nahant Bay 
now) marked the limits of New Nether- 
land to the northward was one of those 
liberal assertions common to the explorers 
of his day. That claim clashed with 
claims under English grants, and while it 
was asserted it was not maintained. But 
the Dutch did claim resolutely, in their 
subsequent wranglings with the English, 
as far north as the Fresh Water—that is 
to say, the Connecticut River: on the 
ground that Block was the first European 
to enter that river, and that the Dutch 
planted the first European colony upon 
its banks. On like grounds they claimed, 
and for a long while held without dis- 
pute, the whole of Long Island. Broad- 
ly speaking, therefore, the building of 
the Onrust and the voyages made in 
her resulted in bringing within the 
Dutch “ sphere of influence,” as we should 
phrase it nowadays, both shores of Long 
Island Sound. 

The official record of what the Onrust 
accomplished, and of what came of it, was 
spread upon the minutes of the States- 
General (August 18, 1616) in these 
words: “ Cornelis Henricxs*, Skipper, ap- 
pears before the Assembly, assisted by 
Notary Carel van Geldre, on behalf of 
Gerrit Jacob Witssen, Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, Jonas Witssen, Lambrecht 
van Tweenhuyzen, Paulus Pelgrom cum 
suis, Directors of New Netherland, extend- 
ing from forty to five-and-forty degrees, 
situate in America between New France 
and Virginia, rendering a Report of the 
second Voyage, of the manner in which 
the aforesaid Skipper hath found and dis- 
covered a certain country, bay, and three 
rivers [the Housatonic, Connecticut, and 
Pequod, or Thames] lying between the 
thirty-eighth and fortieth degree of Lati- 
tude (as is more fully to be seen by the 
Figurative Map) in a small yacht of 
about eight Lasts, named the Onrust. 


Which little yacht they caused to be 
built in the aforesaid Country, where 


they employed the said Skipper in look- 
ing for new countries, havens, bays, riv- 
etc. Requesting the privilege to 
trade exclusively to the aforesaid coun- 
tries for the term of four years, according 
to their High Mightiness’s placard is- 
sued in March 1614. It is resolved, be- 
fore determining herein, that the Com- 
parants shall be ordered to render and to 
transmit in writing the Report that they 
have made.” 


ers, 


Ill 

“Their High Mightiness’s placard,” 
above cited, was an epoch-making docu- 
ment. It had its origin in a joint reso- 
lution of the states of Holland and West 
Vriesland taken March 20, 1614, “on the 
Remonstrance of divers merchants wish- 
ing to discover new unknown rivers coun- 
tries and places not sought for (nor re- 
sorted to) heretofore from these parts ;” 
and it declared that “ whoever shall resort 
to and discover such new lands and 
places shall alone be privileged to make 
four voyages to such lands and places 
from these countries, exclusive of every 
other person, until the aforesaid four 
voyages shall have been completed.” 

To make the resolution effective, it was 
sent up to be confirmed by the Assembly 
of the United Provinces at the Hague; 
and there, evidently, it had strong back- 
ers who were in a hurry. Their High 
Mightinesses were not given to acting 
precipitately. Quite the contrary. But 
on that occasion—as the result, we reason- 
ably may assume, of very lively lobbying 
on the part of a delegation sent to the 
Hague from Amsterdam—the resolution 
of the states of Holland and West Vries- 
land was “ railroaded ” at such a rate that 
in a single week the Assembly had em- 
bodied it in a placard, or proclamation, 
which gave it the authority of a national 
law. As the making of Manhattan was 
the outcome of the local resolution and 
of the general proclamation which gave 
it effective force, a pleasing parallel may 
be drawn between this piece of brisk 
legislation and other pieces of brisk legis- 
lation in later times; indeed, it is not 
too much to assert that the precedent 
then was established of sending lobbying 
delegations from New York to Albany— 
and I see no reason for doubting that the 
Hague lobby was run then very much as 
the Albany lobby is run now. Customs 
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and clothes change from one century to 
another; but it is well to remember that 
the men inside of the clothes and customs 
do not change much from age to age. 
Without going deeper into this matter 
of ethics, it suffices here to state that the 
placard issued by the States-General gave 
the Amsterdam ring what it wanted—but 
with a commendably greater dignity of 
expression than usually is found in the 
legislative acts affecting “cities of the 
first class” which issue from Albany to- 
day. The charging points of that famous 
placard are as follows: “ Whereas, we 
understand that it would be honourable 
serviceable and profitable to this Country, 
and for the promotion of its prosperity, 
as well as for the maintenance of sea- 
faring people, that the good Inhabitants 
should be excited and encouraged to em- 
ploy and occupy themselves in seeking 
out and discovering Passages, Havens, 
Countries, and Places that have not be- 
fore now been discovered nor frequented ; 
and being informed by some Traders that 
they intend, with God’s merciful help, by 
diligence labour danger and expense, to 
employ themselves thereat, as they expect 
to derive a handsome profit therefrom, 
if it pleased Us to privilege charter and 
favour them that they alone might resort 
and sail to and frequent the passages 
havens countries and places to be by them 
newly found and discovered for six voy- 
ages, as a compensation for their outlays 
trouble and risk ... Therefore: We, 
having duly weighed the aforesaid mat- 
ter, and finding, as hereinbefore stated, 
the said undertaking to be laudable hon- 
ourable and serviceable for the prosperity 
of the United Provinces, and wishing that 
the experiment be free and open to all 
and every of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try .. . do hereby grant and consent that 
whosoever from now henceforward shall 
discover any new Passages Havens Coun- 
tries or Places shall alone resort to the 
same or cause them to be frequented for 
four voyages, without any other person 
directly or indirectly sailing frequenting 
or resorting from the United Netherlands 
to the said newly discovered and found 
passages havens countries or places until 
the first discoverer and finder shall have 
made, or caused to be made, the said four 
voyages: on pain of confiscation of the 
goods and ships wherewith the contrary 


attempt shall be made, and a fine of fifty 
thousand Netherland Ducats, to the bene- 
fit of the aforesaid finder or discoverer.” 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
the Amsterdam men asked for six voyages 
and were granted four: even as at Albany 
a “strike ” nowadays is so made that the 
Assembly may manifest a fine faithful- 
ness to the public interests by cutting 
it down handsomely—and still give the 
“ strikers ” all they want. Again I may 
observe that in this energetic piece of 
legislation — obviously rushed through 
that older Assembly by powerful private 
interest—there is no very pointed mani- 
festation of the Dutch sleepiness upon 
which Irving so freely descants. 

Indeed, as I have already stated, and 
as I shall state more at length presently, 
the Dutch showed a most lively eagerness 
during the years immediately following 
Hudson’s discovery to seize upon and to 
develop the trade with North America. 
Broadly, they sought to capture that 
trade before it fell into the hands of other 
nations. Narrowly, they sought to wrest 
it from each other—as may be seen in 
the fierce contention for trading priv- 
ileges which went on among themselves. 
Petitions and counter-petitions for trad- 
ing rights pestered the several assemblies 
of the states and the States-General. 
One large company was formed to take, 
and for a time did take, the whole of the 
American contract. There was a con- 
stant wrangling that disturbed the land. 
Partly to quiet that wrangling, but more 
to serve high national interests, measures 
at last were taken which put an end to 
all rivalries (other than with outsiders) 
by creating a single powerful corpora- 
tion in which was vested an exclusive 
right to the American trade. 


IV 

Very great principles of religion and 
of state, along with other principles of a 
strictly commonplace selfish sort, lay at 
the root of the founding of the Dutch 
West India Company. In a grand way, 
that Company was‘intended to win free- 
dom for the Netherlands by smashing the 
power of Spain. In a less grand way— 
but in a way that never was lost sight of 
—it was intended to line the pockets of 
the practical patriots who were its stock- 
holders. On its larger lines, as an in- 
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strument of justice, and incidentally as 
an instrument of personal and _ political 
revenge, it was to a great extent a suc- 
cess. On its smaller lines, as a commer- 
cial investment, it was a ruinous failure. 
We of New York are none the better for 
its snecess, and we distinctly are the 
worse for its failure. That failure gave 
this city a bad start. 

William Usselinex the originator of 
the Company, and for thirty years its most 
persistent promoter, was one of the half- 
million or so of Protestant Belgians who 
were driven to take refuge in Holland 
by Spanish persecution. As an Antwerp 
merchant, under Spanish rule, he had 
traded to America; and so had come to 
know that the colonies whence Spain 
drew her main revenues were at once her 
strength and her weakness. He realized 
that those colopigs, widely seattered and 
individually ill-‘defended, were secure 
only because they were not attacked; and 
he farther realized that even a small 
naval force, resolutely handled, could give 
a good account of the treasure - fleets 
which sailed annually from America to 
Spain. His simple plan, developed from 
those conditions, was to seize and to sack 
the richer cities of the Spanish islands 
and the Spanish Main, and to capture 
such plate-ships as could be eaught con- 
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veniently upon the sea—with the imme- 
diate result of a very satisfactory return 
in eash from his sackings and ecapturings, 
ead with an ultimate result of a greater 
and more far-reaching sort. On that 
larger side was patriotism. His great 
purpose was to cripple Spain by seizing 
her revenues at their source, and still 
farther to cripple her by breaking her 
line of communication with that source: 
both by the actual capture of her treasure- 
laden ships, and by the threat of capture 
that would make Spanish shipmasters 
fearful of their voyage. The threat was 
a potent one. In our own day, when the 
Alabama was afloat, we have seen what 
such a threat, backed by only a ship or 
two, will do to wreck the commerce of a 
nation by driving its vessels to the shel- 
ter of foreign flags. In those large’ days 
of hard fighting refuge under a foreign 
flag was a thing unknown. Spain had no 
choice but to stand up and take Dutch 
punishment until—and that was intend- 
ed to be the glorious ending of the strug- 
gle—she should be so weakened that her 
hold upon the Netherlands could be 
broken for good and all. 

It was in the vear 1591 that Usselinex 
broached his heroic project for organizing 
that private military corporation which 
anticipated by almost precisely three cen- 
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turies Mr. Stockton’s “ Great War Syndi- 
cate”: an association of financiers who, 
in a strictly business way, were to expel 
the Spaniards from the Netherlands— 
and who were to net upon the transac- 
tion a profit of from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. Also, it was on business lines 
that his project was opposed—but with 
a mingling in the opposition of consider- 
ations of classes and of creeds. The de- 
struction by the Spaniards of the ecom- 
merce of Antwerp had thrown a large part 
of that commerce to Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam. It was asking a good deal, 
therefore, to ask the Dutch to take a hand 
in a venture that would bring them to 
grips with the strongest state in the 
world; and that would have for its out- 
come, if successful, the return of the 
Belgian refugees in triumph to their own 
country to re-establish—at the cost of 
their Dutch allies—their lost trade on the 
Scheldt. John of Barneveldt, as a states- 
man—perhaps as a somewhat narrow- 
minded statesman—opposed the Belgian 
plan. Behind him were the town aris- 
toeracies of birth and of wealth, the ad- 
vocates of republicanism, the Arminians. 
The Belgians had for allies the lower 
classes in the towns of Holland, the mon- 
archists, the strict Calvinists, and for a 
rallying centre the House of Orange— 
the head of which great House, taking 
a strictly personal interest in the matter, 
played always and only for his own hand. 

The two great parties then formed last- 
ed intact until the French Revolution, 
and are not extinct even now. For thirty 
years the fight between them—broadly on 
the Belgian matter, but with many side- 
issues—was waged vigorously. In the 
first acute stage of the struggle, 1607- 
1609, the main issue was war or truce or 
peace with Spain—and the threat implied 
by Usselinex’s project had much to do 
with compelling Spain to accept the 
humiliating twelve years’ truce that was 
signed in the year 1609. In the second 
acute stage, 1617-1619, the main issue was 
theological: the fight for supremacy be- 
tween the Calvinists and the Arminians. 
That fight ended, on May 13, 1619, with 
the execution of Barneveldt. Then Us- 
selinex’s plan was taken up in good ear- 
nest: with the result that things began 
to move forward briskly toward the 
founding of New York. 


I confess that there is a suggestion of 
anticlimax in treating as mere incidents 
of that great struggle the wrecking of 
the power of Spain and the winning 
of freedom for the United Netherlands; 
and as its culmination nothing more 
stirring than the establishment of a fur- 
traders’ camp on a lonely islet nooked in 
the waters of an almost unknown land. 
But I protest that, for my present pur- 
poses, the most important result which 
flowed from the rise of the Duteh Re- 
public precisely was the establishment 
of that fur-traders’ camp. 

Vv 

Just the same human nature that still 
is in use showed itself in the fight that 
went on in the Lew Countries during 
those strenuous thirty years. That much 
is made clear by the records of the states 
of Holland and of West Vriesland 
where the Belgian party was strongest— 
and by the records of the States-General. 
But the spicy personal details of the 
conflict, being hid in the phrases “ di- 
vers merchants” and “divers traders,” 
are lost. 

On June 21, 1614, when the light spar- 
ring of the second round was beginning, 
a petition of “divers traders of these 
provinces ” was presented to the States- 
General praying for power to form “a 
general company for the West Indies, 
the coast of Africa, and through the 
Straits of Magellan.” The petition was 
ordered to lie over for four weeks, to 
the end that “their High Mightinesses 
may thoroughly examine the matter”; 
but its opponents—by means which were 
not recorded in the minutes—managed to 
keep it in committee for more than two 
months. It did come up again, however, 
on the 25th of August; and so vigorously 
that the Assembly voted “that the busi- 
ness of forming a general West India 
Company shall be undertaken to-morrow 
morning.” Again the opposition got in 
some fine work—and the business was not 
undertaken on that “to-morrow morn- 
ing” of nearly three hundred years ago. 
It was adjourned until September 2. 
On that day the two parties came to ¢ 
clinech—that ended for the Belgian party 
in a clean fall. During the morning the 
Belgians clearly had the lead, and the 
Assembly resolved “ that the affair of the 
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West India Company shall be continued 
this afternoon.” But and _ be- 
fore the West India Company was found- 
ed that momentary stoppage had stretch- 
ed out into nine years. 


it wasn’t 


Very interesting 


would be the record—if it existed, and if 


we could get at it—of what happened that 
day at the Hague after the morning ses- 
sion of the Assembly stood adjourned! 
IIaving no record to go by, we ean only 
being guided a little in 
our guessing by knowledge of what has 
happened at Albany, between two sessions 
of another Assembly, in later times. 

A little light is thrown on the situa- 
tion by an act passed (September 27, 
1614) by the states of Holland and West 
Vriesland: in which is the pointed sug- 
gestion that under cover of a general 
company “ 


make guesses: 


some may secretly endeavor 
to pursue trade to Guinea... in case 
the trade to the other countries should 
. . » happen to fail, to be interrupted, or 
Probably, then, the Dutch 
slave-traders had a hand in “knifing” 
the bill that day. measures in 
our own Congress were “knifed” by 
the slaveholding interest much less than 
three centuries ago. Also, it is fair to 
assume that the promoters of the New 
Netherland Company had much to do 
with the “ knifing.” Certainly, that Com- 
pany was chartered only a little more 
than a month after the West India Com- 
pany went by the board. 

Among the members of the New Neth- 
erland Company were Hans Hongers, 
Paulus Pelgrom, and Lambrecht 
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Tweenhuysen, owners of the ships Tiger 
and Fortune—and therefore the owners 
of the yacht and the major 
claim on which they rested their request 


Onrust: 


for special trading privileges was their 
right to benefit from the discoveries that 
had resulted from the little yacht’s voy- 
To that Company the States-Gen- 
eral granted a charter (October 11, 1614) 
which the right “ to 
cause to be frequented, 


age. 
gave resort to, or 
the aforesaid 
newly discovered countries situate in 
America between New France and Vir- 
ginia, the sea coasts whereof lie in the 
Latitude of forty to forty five degrees, 
now named New Netherland, as is to be 
seen by a Figurative Map hereunto an- 
nexed; and that for four voyages with- 
in the term of three years commencing 
the first January XVI° and _ fifteen 
next coming, or sooner, to the exclusion 
of all others.” 

In that document the name “ New 
Netherland ” first was used officially; and 
was used, to quote Mr. Brodhead, to 
the “unoccupied regions of 
America, lying between Virginia and 
Canada by a name which they contin- 
ued to bear for half a century—until, 
in the fulness of time, right gave way 
to power and the Dutch colony of New 
Netherland became the English province 
of New York.” 

The question of title that Mr. Brodhead 
raises in this loose statement of fact is 
far too large a question to be dealt with 
But it is only fair to add that his 


designate 
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hot contention that the Dutch had a just 
right to their North-American holding 
is denied with equal heat by a Dutch au- 
thority. The peppery Mr. Asher—in his 
life of Hudson, prepared for the Hak- 
luyt Society—disposes of the claims of 
his own countrymen in these words: 
“ The Dutch] title itself was little better 
than a shadow. It was entirely founded 
on the boldest, the most obstinate, and 
the most extensive act of ‘squatting’ 
recorded in colonial history. The terri- 
tory called New Netherland, which the 
West India Company claimed on account 
of Hudson’s discovery, belonged by the 
best possible right to England. It form- 
ed part of a vast tract of country, the 
coast of which had been first discovered 
by English ships, on which settlements 
had been formed by English colonists, 
and which had been publicly . claimed 
by England, and granted to an Eng- 
lish company, before Hudson ever set 
foot on American ground. But the 
wilds and wastes of primeval forests 
were thought of so little value that the 
Duteh were for many years allowed to 
encroach upon English rights, without 
more than passing remonstrance of the 
British government.” 

It is my duty to state the clashing 
opinions of these two fiery historians; but 
I have not the effrontery to discuss the 
» signally, they are 


question on which, s 
at odds. Nor is discussion necessary. 
Most happily, that once burning question 
was quieted by the Treaty of Breda 
(1667) and has been a dead issue for 
more than two hundred years. 

In the end, as I have written, Us- 
selinex and the Belgians won through. 
When John of Barneveldt’s head ceased to 
be associated with his body—the equities 
of that detachment need not here be dis- 
cussed—opposition to the founding of the 
West India Company came to an end. 
The actual establishment of the Company 
had to be postponed until the expiration 
of the truce with Spain. But matters 
immediately were set in train for it; 
and, upon the renewal of hostilities, 
the act of incorporation (June 3, 1621) 
was passed. 

Under the terms of the charter—which, 
as Mr. Brodhead puts it, “ created a sort 
of marine principality with sovereign 
rights on foreign shores ”—the Company 


was granted exclusive rights to trade on 
the coasts of Africa between the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope; 
to the West Indies; and to the coast of 
America between Newfoundland and the 
Strait of Magellan: with power to make 
treaties, to found colonies within those 
limits, to appoint governors over such 
colonies, to administer justice in them, 
and to raise a military foree for their 
defence. Farther, the States-General en 
gaged to defend the Company against 
every person in free navigation and traf- 
fic; to “assist ” it with a grant of a mill- 
ion guilders; and to give it sixteen war- 
ships—that the Company was to man and 
to equip, and to match by raising an equal 
naval force of its own: the whole fleet 
to be under the command of an admira! 
whom the States-General should name. 
Also, the States- General reserved the 
right to confirm or to reject the governors 
nominated by the Company, and to exer- 
cise a general control of its affairs. 

Thus, at last, the Dutch West India 
Company was launched. Had Irving 
touched upon its history he probably 
would have attributed the long delay to 
Dutch sleepiness; and would have given 
us many neatly turned pleasantries about 
the number of pipes smoked drowsily, 
and about the drowsy talk that went 
on for thirty years between those sto- 
lid Dutch statesmen and those stolid 
Dutch financiers—all of which would 
have been vastly amusing, but would 
have left something on the side of fact 
to be desired. 

There was substantial cause for that 
long delay. In addition to the great prob- 
lems of statecraft which had to be dealt 
with, the Dutch were dealing with a new 
great project on new great lines. Their 
nearest approach to a precedent was the 
East India Company: of which the pri- 
mary purpose—as trade went and as peace 
was understood in those days—was peace- 
ful trade. The primary purpose of the 
West India Company was war. Its 
main dividends were expected to come 
from, and eventually did come from, 
the capture of Spanish treasure. But 
provision had to be made for earn- 
ing money in between whiles — dur- 
ing the close season for treasure- 
hunting—by employing its armed fleet 
in ordinary trade: in carrying cargoes 
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Map OF NEw NETHERLAND ACCORDING TO THE CHARTERS GRANTED BY THE STATES-GENERAL (1614-21) 
of slaves and peltries and other gen- slowness—never has been suggested as 
eral merchandise of the times. And at a distinguishing characteristic of the 
every turn conflicting interests, political seventeenth-century English bar. Nor 


and commercial, had to be reconciled and 


brought into line. Nowadays a_half- 


dozen corporation lawyers would get to- 
gether and organize such a company in 
a fortnight, and in another fortnight—if 


the New Jersey Legislature happened to 
be i it would have its charter 
and would be established as a going con- 


sess1on- 


cern. But we do these things quickly 
now—being also freed from the trammels 
of state policey—because we have prece- 


dents in abundance to work by, and be- 
we have the tools to work with 
(I use the phrase with a broad imperson- 
ality) lying ready to our hands. To take 
a strictly legal parallel: any little seven- 


cause 


teenth-ecentury English conveyancer was 
able to get the weather-gage of the Stat- 


Orlando Bridgman had 
done. Yet 
said of its 


ute of Uses after 


showed him how it could 
sleepiness—whatever may 


be 


were the Dutch of that century sleepy. 
They were wide-awake indeed. 

One other in the making of the 
West India Company I must touch upon. 
With the sincere immodesty that not 
the least marked of traits, we 
of New York are accustomed to believe 
that that Company was organized and 
chartered mainly for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting our own New Netherland. Act- 
ually, the part that our little island (and 
its dependent continent) had in that large 
of statecraft microscopic: ¢ 
realize when 
elements—rival trade 
ing factions, warring creeds 
combined in it under the strangely blend- 
ed pressure of sordid selfishness and lofty 
patriotism and hot revenge. Looked at 
in that way, there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the Company to stir our vanity. 
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But looked at in another way, even our 
vanity has its consolations. Although the 
splendid part that the Company took in 
fighting to a glorious finish the glorious 
fight that Holland put up with Spain is 
not forgotten, its share of honor in a way 
is lost: being merged into, and almost in- 
listinguishably blended with, the national 
honor which the Dutch won by a victory 
that instantly benefited, and that still 
continues to benefit, the whole civilized 
world. But the Company shared with no 
one the glory of planting the city of New 
Amsterdam, that in time’s fulness was 
to be the city of New York—nor had it, 
I venture incidentally to assert, the least 
notion that out of that trifling colonial 
venture any glory ever would come. Yet 
that most minor of all its accomplish- 
ments is precisely the accomplishment 
that has kept green its memory; that will 
continue to keep green its memory as long 
as New York endures. 

I hasten to add that we owe the Com- 
pany no thanks. What it did for the 
making of our city was done badly—and 
the very founding of it was barely more 
than a mere by-blow of chance. In point 
of fact, the nearest approach to naming 
New Netherland in the Company’s char- 
ter was the mandatory clause ordering 
the colonization of “ fruitful and unset- 
tled lands.” At least, the description is 
recognizable. Manhattan was both of 
those then, and is one of them still. 

VI 

Even before the West India Company 
was organized the germ of the destruction 
of Duteh rule in North America had 
taken form. In November, 1620, the pat- 
ent had passed the Great Seal by which 
King James granted to the Plymouth 
Company “an absolute property in all the 
American territory extending from the 
fortieth to the forty-eighth degree of lat- 
itude and from the Atlantie to the Pa- 
cific.” That large-handed grant was 
qualified, to be sure, by the proviso that 
colonies might not be planted in any 
region “actually possessed or inhabited 
by any other Christian prince or state”; 
but as England refused to acknowledge 
that the Dutch had any possessions be- 
tween the Virginia and the New England 
plantations, and as the English ambas- 
sador in Holland, Sir Dudley Carleton, 


lodged (February 9, 1622) a formal pro- 
test against the planting of the New 
Netherland colony, that proviso was no 
more than a politely turned phrase. On 
the other hand, the States-General paid 
very little attention to the protest, and 
never formally replied to it. However, 
there it was on the record; and so was in 
readiness for use. But England went 
slowly in those days. Almost half a cen- 
tury passed before it was used. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner were 
quicker in getting from cause to conse- 
quence a couple of years or so ago. 

While the ambassadors talked—or main- 
tained a discreet but aggravating silence 

the merchants acted. In the years 
while the West India Company was in 
course of formation the foundation of thi 
sea-wealth of New York was laid. The 


Dutch planted their trading-post on the 


island of Manhattan because the many 
waterways which came together there ob- 
viously made it a good place for trade 
with the interior of the country. As ex- 
ploration continued, the facet was demon- 
strated that it not only was a good place 
but that it absolutely was the best place 
for trade on the coast of North America: 
that there was no other such great land- 
locked harbor, which at once was near to 
the sea, easily open to it, and free from 
the dangers of outlying reefs and shoals; 
that nowhere else —and this fact con- 
tinued to count first with us until the 
time of railroads—was there any such 
system of interior waterways as _ that 
which made the Sandy Hook channel the 
inlet to the trade of a vast part, and a 
vastly rich part, of the continent. There- 
fore the Dutch shallops went and came 
on our thirteen rivers—and beyond the 
shallop service, plying in the upper reach- 
es of those rivers and in countless minor 
streams, was a still farther-reaching ser- 
vice of canoes. And all of that trade 
ebbed from and flowed to this island 
of Manhattan: where the round-bellied 
Dutch ships linked it with and made it 
a part of the commerce of the world. 
Even a minor prophet, with those geo- 
graphical facts in his possession, would 
not have hesitated to prophesy a great 
future for such a seaport with such a hold 
upon the land. 

When the West India Company came 
into existence it therefore had among its 
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assets—although ignored in its chartered 
list of assets—a little trading-post that 
was in the way of promotion to be the 
capital of a flourishing colony, had there 
manifested a very small 
amount of and 
justice in the management of its affairs. 
And at the beginning 
to wise action, perhaps, 
by the English assertion 
counter-claim to Rey” 
American posses- 
the Company did a 
the planting of wie 
Netherland with a 
show of energy, 
and lines of broader 
policy than called 
for by the mere require- 
ments of trade. 
Upon the completion 
of the Company’s organ- 
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tolerance for good and all. Their 
coming marks the real founding of 
New York. They were the first Eu- 
ropeans who came to dwell upon this 
island with the intention of spending 
their lives here; and, in the end—though 
that part of their intention was under- 
stood rather than stated—of making 
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—whence came the name 
that to the 
settlement on Manhat- 
tan Island—and by that 
Chamber the first ship- 
load of colonists, thirty 
families, was despatched 
from the Texel in the 
ship New Netherland in 
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tic storms—they touched 


at the Canaries and at A 
Guiana, and then beat 
up the coast to Sandy 


Hook and made their harbor early in May. 
(Possibly our otherwise unacecounted-for 
custom of May-day movings had its origin 
in their arrival about May-day, and the 
consequent running of their yearly ten- 
ures from that date.) 

They were of good stuff, those colo 
nists — mostly Walloons, very eager to 
get away from European religious in- 
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OF THE NEW NETHERLAND CHARTER 


themselves permanently a part of it by 
being buried in its soil. 

Meantime, by way of fortifying the 
situation politically, the States-General 
erected into a province the West India 
Gompany’s cometlike holding—which had 
a tiny material head upon the seaboard, 
and a tail that extended 
vaguely across the continent westward— 


vast vaporous 
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and gave it, as a province, the heraldic passage of the Bolting Act—he modestly 
descended from his proud eminence to 

Then it was that our beloved Beaver join the windmill sails and the flour- 
came to us: the same worthy animal who _ barre ls, and so became a mere beaver “ in 


rank and bearings of a count. 


still figures gallantly in the arms of the chief and in base” in the charges of the 
city of New York. As we first received shield. And there he remains to this day: 
him, he was our civie crest. Later, when in lasting memorial of the fact that the 
new civic arms were granted to us by the foundation of the sea-wealth of this city 
English crown in the time of great com- was laid in its trade in furs. 

mercial prosperity that followed upon the [TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Arrears 
BY ADA BARTRICK BAKER 


OURS, at last! And I pay my debt. 
Ifow the vears have seen it grow and grow 
In a thousand ways that I treasure yet. 
Dear, while I loved you so, 
Ilow I wondered:—Did you know? 
If I had looked into your eyes, 
Fixed you so, trembling, all confessed—? 
No: let the hawk stoop for its prize, 
Beak in the flutt’ring breast. 
I... waited. This is best. 


This: vou to love and lean upon 
At last, yvour breast, where beating true 
Lies the full heart IT might have won; 
Ilad avon, vet searcely knew. 


(You could be secret, too!) 


Yet, . . . was it somehow understood ? 
Unhelped, unhindered, by a word, 
IIlow each soul felt that it was good 
To be by the other stirred; 


With silence for a third. 


That was Love’s proof. What showed the least 
Was hardest: ever grew more hard. 
lo stand in sight of a rieh feast,— 
Looks, even, held in guard,— 
And hunger, self-debarr’d. 


And now? Ah! what a debt to pay! 
Look in mv eyes, look in my soul. 
Take ....all? Never will come the day! 


Reopens a fresh scroll; 


And see! Love owes ... the whole. 
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The Caravan 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE 


ARLETON had seldom been so tired 

of the ears. He was in the South, 

on one of those small branch roads 
where trains stop to look for a lady’s lost 
handkerchief, and run so slowly at the 
best that travellers insure their lives 
against death from old age instead of 
from accident. The coach in which he 
sat had been pervaded by a family of 
children who were showing life to their 
mother,—a reproachful, futile little wid- 
ow, who had already seen more than she 
wished of it. At the last station they had 
left the ear, but egg-shells and chicken 
bones strewn upon the floor remained as 
souvenirs. The day was hot, the windows 
were open, and drifts of cinders had 
turned the upholstery gray. Just in 
front of Tarleton a man whose travel- 

ing-case bore the name of “G. P. 
Hill” had been yawning in his cor- 
ner, but failing to catch the nap he 
wished. He and Tarleton had chatted 
earlier in the day, and now he shook him- 
self up and leaned over the seat as if 
something of importance had come into 
his mind. 

“Did you ever hear of Rogers, the New 
England martyr?” he asked. 

“No,” said Tarleton. 

“T merely mentioned him _ because 
I think it was his widow that got off at 
the last station,” Hill explained. “It’s 
a matter of history that she was left 
with nine small children and one in 
her arms.” 

Tarleton took up the idea. “She must 
be a great traveller,” he said. “I see her 
wherever I go in the South.” 

“Yes; she’s evidently moved South,” 
the other agreed. “I judge you’re not a 
Southerner yourself.” 

There was a shrug in answer. “I? 
I’m anything you please to call me; I’m 
a travelling man.” 

“Tt’s a weary business,” Hill said, “ and 
yowre right: a man doesn’t belong any- 
where. We’re just cursed Wandering 

Vou. CVI.—No. 6" —46 


Jews, every one of us, and, if you notice, 
there’s a lot of people that despise us, too.” 
Tarleton smiled at some thought larger 
than he eared to spe ak, and looked out of 
the window, where bits of pine-land, inter 
spersed with meagre cotton-fields, basked 
in the sunshine. Superficially he might 
be tired of the cars, but the spirit of the 
rover was deep in him, and he knew it. 


“For to admire and for to see, 
For to he ‘old this wor ld SO wide -_- 
It never done no good to me. 
gut I can’t drop it if IT tried,” 


he quoted under his breath. 

“T didn’t catch that,” Hill said. 

“T was only thinking of some queer 
things I’ve come across in my travels,” 
Tarleton answered, and stretched him- 
self back into his corner. 

It was not long before the ear door 
opened and he heard the train-boy’s fa- 
miliar voice. He turned, and at the same 
time a general stir of interest went 
through the car. 

The train-boy advanced with a self- 
conseious grin. His usual basket hung 
from his right hand but on his left arm 
he was carrying a child. 

“Fresh candies! Fruit! Chewing- 
gum! Playful baby to rent!” he ealled, 
quite as if the news company or the con 
fectioners furnished him with infants at 
every supply station. 

Hill and Tarleton were at his side be- 
fore he had finished his announcement. 
He put down his basket and began to 
dance the baby in his hands, much as the 
vender of a mechanical toy might wind 
one and set it going. 

“Nice article!” he declared. “You 
joggle it—so—it laughs, shows four 
teeth. You lay it down on a seat, it 
shows temper and yells like a Mogul 
engine.—F or rent on easy terms.” 

The other passengers came crunching 
through the peanut shells to look at the 
baby, but the train-boy held it out to Hill. 
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“Try it,” he said, convincingly. “ An- 
swers to the name of Sonny. If you 
don’t find it just as recommended, it 
sha’n’t cost you a cent.” 

Hill’s face showed willingness to be 
amused by any new trick of the trade 
which enterprise had invented for train- 
boys. “ Don’t care if I do,” he said; and 
taking the child with some aptitude, pro- 
ceeded to “ joggle ” it,—one hand as chair 
seat, the other as back of chair. Sonny 
was not in the least afraid. In fact, the 
change seemed to please him. His smile 
broadened from quivering uncertainty 
into an infectious display of dimples and 
the promised teeth. Hill laughed. “In 
working order,” he declared. “ How long 
ean I keep it?” 

The vender was all agrin. “ That’s for 
its mother to know and us to find out,” 
he said. “It was asleep on one-of the 
seats in the forward ear, and at the last 
station she asked me to glimpse it once 
in a while; she wanted to go out for a cup 
of coffee. That’s all I know. She didn’t 
get on again.” 

The other passengers pressed close with 
futile, exclamatory surmises. Tarleton 
backed out of the excitement and stood 
looking at everybody with amused in- 
terest; but as Hill danced the baby higher 
and higher to show confidence in its mo- 
ther’s intentions, he gave a little start 
and stepped closer. <A flat, heart-shaped 
locket, which had been hanging by a blue 
ribbon round the baby’s neck, but inside 
his dress, had been jolted up and had 
fallen outside into view. 

Tarleton had seen many heart-shaped 
lockets: yet, as he lifted this heart it was 
with a presentiment of the initials he 
would find inside its case. He had 
given such a locket as this once to a 
girl. Years later she had married an- 
other man, had been deserted, and he had 
seen his own boyish love pledge worn by 
a pink-faced baby lying across her knees. 

“Tt has nothing to do with you now,” 
she had said to him. “I found it the 
other day among some old things, and 
I’ve given it to Sonny to keep his fa- 
ther’s picture in— To you care?” 

That was a year ago, and it was many 
years since they had met before, or since 
he had given her more than the pass- 
ing thought a man in constant contact 
with the world can give to memories. 


He took the ribbon from the child’s 
neck and pressed the spring. The locket 
opened, and on one side were the initials 
he expected. On the other was a small, 
unflattering tintype of G. P. Hill. 

In his amazement he gave a long stare 
at Hill, verifying eyes and nose and 
mouth and general air of having been 
knocked carelessly about the world. The 
man had grown older, and even the ex 
citement of a rented infant to be thrown 
aloft could not quite banish his inclina- 
tion to a listless yawn. For him to be 
tossing his own child and not knowing 
that it belonged to him was as dreary a 
piece of justice as any judge could have 
devised. Tarleton closed the heart and 
slipped it into his pocket. No one else 
had seen what it held. 

“Well?” Hill asked, as the trinket dis- 
appeared. “Is he your long-lost brother’s 
son and heir?” 

“T know the child’s mother,” Tarleton 
answered, shortly enough. He turned to 
the staring train-boy. “ You can make 
your mind easy,” he said. “T’ll be re- 
sponsible for this young man. The mo- 
ther got detained somehow,—that’s all. 
When we get to Hickoryville we'll find 
a telegram from her, you can depend 
on that.” 

The train-boy shrugged his shoulders, 
picked up his basket, and started down 
the aisle, and the passengers, after a few 
more questions, went back to their places 
with a feeling that Tarleton had done 
them out of a sensation by claiming to 
know the child without telling them 
whose it was or showing them the picture 
in the locket. 

Even Hill felt slightly defrauded. 
“T’m getting off at Hickoryville,” he 
said to Tarleton, when they had estab- 
lished themselves in a seat together, “so 
if your business takes you further you 
don’t need to interrupt yourself. Tl see 
the kid safely restored.” 

The unconscious aptness of the proposi- 
tion brought a rather grim humor into 
Tarleton’s face. “ We'll talk that over 
later on,—we’ve a long run before us yet,” 
he said, stretching himself into comfort. 

One of Sonny’s hands, reaching tow- 
ard the window, brushed Hill’s face. 
Hill moved his head nervously to one 
side, and a dull red burned in his cheeks. 
“ A man don’t know what he misses with- 
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out one of these little chaps,” he admitted, 
in a constrained voice. 

“Youre a family man _ yourself?” 
Tarleton asked. 

“12” the other rejoined, much as Tarle- 
ton had spoken earlier in the hour. 
“T’m a wanderer, a cursed Wandering 
Jew, that’s all.” 

Tarleton stared out at a stretch of 
gullied fields, thickets, and inconsequent 


ragged bits of forest. It was a landscape 
that had suffered almost humanly from 
poverty and poor judgment and neglect. 
He knew it all so well that he could al- 
most see the people in the weather-stained 
houses that flitted past, and he knew that 
if he stood at any of those doors and 
knocked, a woman would come out who 
would presently tell him some odd sad 
fact which would fit with other facts 
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which he knew, or was-soon to know, 
and round out the story of some life. 
Strange things happened to him, and, 
without his wish, his hand was always 
finding its way to the springs which laid 
open other people’s lives. 

Iie had not decided whether to let Hill 
know the truth. The child and_ the 
mother might suffer more if the impetus 
of this une xpecte d encounter carried Hill 
back to them than if he stayed away. He 
could searcely make up his mind until he 
had probed into Hill’s heart to find if it 
would be a property worth returning to 
a man. 


Hill sat swaying the baby with a‘ era- 


dling motion on his knee. The intense 
feeling he had shown was past, and he 
was again the bored traveller, looking for 
diversion. “I judge you found the pic- 
ture of some particular friend of yours 


n that lock oy he said. 

Tarleton hesitated a moment, weighing 
this abrupt opening against his plans for 
drawing Hill out, and his own right to a 
decision in the case seemed to fade. He 
drew the heart from his pocket, opened 
it, handed it to Hill, and turned away. 
The train jogged on through the same 
alternations of ragged bits of forest and 
threadbare fields. Suddenly its whistle 
sounded in a long, harsh blast. 

“There’s Hickoryville,” Tarleton said, 
turning round. 

Hill looked as if he had not stirred 
a muscle except to sway the child, but 
the locket was hanging by its ribbon 
around the child’s neck where it had been 
at first. “Will you get off as you 
planned ?” he asked. 

“That’s as you say,” Tarleton an- 
swered. 

“Then stop off if you can spare the 
time,” Hill said, rising to reach for his 
travelling-case. 

The station building at Hickoryville 
stood engulfed in hot sunshine. Tarleton 
opened his umbrella and sheltered Hill 
and Sonny as they crossed to the tele- 
erapher’s room with the eonductor and 
the train-boy. There was no message 
waiting for them, and when they tried to 
telegraph back for tidings the office at 
Red Oak gave no response. 

“Do you suppose we ean hire a rig in 
this hole and drive back?” Hill asked. 

“That seems to be about all we can 


do,” Tarleton answered; and though the 
road was long, they set out, leaving be- 
hind a telegram to be sent as soon as pos- 
sible, explaining that the baby was in 
good hands and was returning to its 
mother by carriage. 

Sonny cried for a while and finally 
fell asleep. Hill had talked no mor 
than was necessary since receiving the 
locket, and he continued to keep his 
counsel. ‘Tarleton drove, speaking now 
and then in a tone of fellowship to the 
horses, though his mood was all excite 
ment and impatience. 

The country through which they were 
passing was desolate in the extreme, and 
its aspect subtly increased his sense of 
some tragic element in the affair. Many 
of the old plantations had been sublet to 
negroes; and a man or woman taking 
refuge on one of them might never see 
a white face again without looking for 
it beyond the plantation gates. 

Tarleton stirred uneasily, irked by the 
silence. “ All the whites have moved to 
the little towns,” he said, deseribing a 
great are in front of the carriage with 
his whip. “They board one another for 
a living, and the fellow who ean tell where 
the living really comes from will find 
perpetual motion mere child’s play.” 

Hill turned with a short laugh, and 
Tarleton noticed for the first time how 
his face had changed in the hour. Every 
line in it was tense, and the eyes burned 
excitedly. 

They were on the crest of a high, 
broken ridge, and through a gap in other 
ridges they could see the village of Red 
Oak nestling in a valley miles away. 
There was only a glimpse of huddled 
houses, but it made the end of their quest 
seem near and their time short. Tarle- 
ton pointed it out with his whip. 

“T’d like to know what’s happened to 
her over there,” he said. 

Hill stared after the village until it 
vanished behind the ridges as a familiar 
face is lost in a dream. Then he laid 
one clenched hand on his knee. 

“Tf you have anything to tell me about 
my wife, you’d better get through with 
it,” he said. 

“T don’t know that there’s much for 
me to tell you,” Tarleton answered, not- 
ing the airy dance of heat in the road 
ahead. “In an hour, if no harm has 
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come to her, she ean tell you what she 
wants to herself.” 
Hill’s 


told nothing of his plans. 


that 
harm 


grimness 
“No 
could come to a woman in a place like 
that,” he declared. 


face set into a 


The other shrugged his shoulders. He 
was intensely nervous, and would have 


urged forward his team except that the 
breathless heat forbade much speed. 

“A little, sleepy, dead-alive place like 
that,” he retorted, “is the very garden- 
for harm.” 

The horses plodded up red clay hills 
and through long stretches of sand, where 


spot 


the wheels dragged. At last the dusty 
outskirts of Red Oak came in nearer 
view. The road passed into a settlement 


into a main 
thoroughfare fringed with unprosperous, 
blighted little Red Oak might 


be a garden-spot for harm, but certainly 


of negro eabins, and on 


stores. 
it was a garden-spot for nothing else. 


a street leading 
Here were a few 


Tarleton turned down 
to the railroad station. 
more general - merchandise houses, sev- 
eral saloons, a drug-store where a girl in 
white was drinking a soda-water, and a 
millinery-shop, to which a notary’s sign 
had ineongruously attached itself. The 
notary was also a justice of the peace, 
and a few loafers round the door of the 


shop testified that some trial of more 
general interest than that of hats and 


bonnets was going on within. The justice 
sat at the back of the shop, at a table 
which his wife had partially cleared of 
flowers and plumes. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, his elbows were planted on the 
table, and he was leaning forward over 
it, questioning a woman. Several other 
men were in the room, sitting with their 
hats in their hands, as if they had come 
to get new ribbons for them. 

Tarleton had never seen the law of the 
land so oddly ensconeed, and the picture 
which he caught in passing would have 
remained as a memory if he had driven 
straight on. But the woman in front of 
the justice’s table turned at sound of the 
carriage, gave a little ery, and came run- 
ning to the door,—the justice and half 
a dozen others jumping up and following 

Tarleton stopped his team and waited 
inquiringly. The woman slipped down 
from the high sidewalk and came 
straight to Hill’s side. 


“Oh, you’ve brought me my baby!” 


she cried, half sobbing, and holding up 
her arms. 

Hill and Tarleton both stared at her 
without a word. She was a frail-looking 
young woman in a somewhat grimy trav- 
elling - dress; her by 
She 


marked 
tears, and tears stood in her eyes. 


face was 


looked from one to the other, and some- 
their 
flood of color over hers. For an 
her eyes fell. She pulled out 
chief, wiped away her tears, 


thing in amazed faces brought a 
instant 
a handker- 
and looked 
up again, evidently shamefaced. 

“Was he good without me?” she asked, 
in a pathetically diffident tone. ™ Did 
they think I’d deserted him when they 
found him alone on the ears?” 

Tarleton and Hill looke d at each other. 
Neither of them had ever seen the wo 
man before, 
to think. 

“Drive on,” Hill said, in a low voice. 
“This is some mistake. Drive on.” 

The woman put a hand on the earriage 
wheel. She was suddenly as pale as she 
had been flushed a moment before; her 
eyes were dilated, and she was trembling. 
“You mustn’t think I didn’t mean to 
get back to the train,” she said, with an 
intense thrill of pleading in her voice. 
“And finding me here in—in trouble, 
you mustn’t think that I’m not a good 
mother to him. I tried to get back to the 
train and they wouldn’t let me. I told 
them my baby was there.” 

Tarleton looked over her head at the 
justice of the peace. The child had so 
evidently belonged to Hill that there had 
not been a moment’s doubt of its identity 
in his mind. Hill had accepted it as un- 
questioningly as he, and to have an un- 
known woman come suddenly upon the 
scene and claim it seemed more like fan- 
tasy than fact, in spite of her detailed 
knowledge of the facts. “ What does she 
mean?” he asked. “ This child was left 
on the train, but it’s not hers. It be- 
longs to a friend of mine. I recognized 
it by the locket it wears.” 

The woman withdrew from the wheel 


neither of them knew what 


and stood locking and unlocking her 
hands. The justice looked at her in a 


good deal of perplexity. 

“ She says it is,” he temporized, “ She’s 
been talking about it enough, and you 
saw how she ran out at sight of it. That’s 
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all I know about her. She was brought 
here, and I’ve just got round to hearing 
her case. She’s charged with pocketing 
the spoons in a restaurant where she was 
drinking coffee.” 

The woman shrank into herself with a 
moan. “That has nothing to do with 
Sonny,” she declared, piteously. “ That 
was why they stopped me and I couldn’t 
get back to him.” 

Hill had kept his gaze riveted on her 
ashen face. After she had spoken she 
turned toward him and lifted her eyes 
slowly, but instead of yielding to the 
desperate appeal in them, he took the 
locket from the child’s neck, opened it, 
and held it for her to see. The justice 
and half a dozen others tried to look 
at it over her shoulder. Hill gave them 
all their turn, and then spoke out with 
harsh distinctness. 

“T gave that picture to my wife. I’ve 
not seen her or my child for a year, but 
when this child was brought to me and 
I saw my own picture in the locket, I 
knew the child was mine, and if this wo- 
man was travelling with him and left him 
on the train, it’s because she stole him, 
that’s all.” He turned to Tarleton. 
“Tt’s no use arguing with her; drive on,” 
he urged. 

But Tarleton hesitated ; and the woman, 
pressing suddenly between the carriage 
wheels, got her arms around the boy. 

“ He’s mine,” she sobbed. _“ I’m telling 
you the truth. I only took the locket. 
He’s mine.” 

No one had thought of appealing di- 
rectly to the child, and, wonted to the 
noises and alarms of the ears, he had 
slept, heedless of rival claims. But with 
the woman’s voice in his ears he wakened, 
and, smiling at her as only a baby ean, 
put up his hands to catch and hold the 
love in her face. She drew him away 
from Hill and sat down on the sidewalk, 
talking to him in a broken murmur of 
questions and assurances. 

Tarleton took a deep breath. “If this 
baby is yours,” he asked, gently, “ won’t 
you tell us why you took the locket ?”’ 

She tried to face him over the child’s 
shoulder, but burst freshly into tears. 
“T couldn’t help it. We were visiting in 
the same house, and when I went to kiss 
her baby good-by—I—oh, things look so 
pretty to me, or so easy to take off,” she 


sobbed. “ Wherever I go I get into 
trouble. I just take things; I don’t steal, 
but nobody believes that.” 

“Oh, is it that way?” Tarleton said. 

“She’s been trying to make us think 
that she steals things without wanting 
to,” the justice of the peace put in with 
a judicial frown. “ But the way I look 
at it, when she has ’em in her pocket it 
don’t much matter how she came to put 
’em there.” 

“She can’t help it,” Tarleton explain- 
ed. “ Any doctor will tell you there are 
people afflicted that way.” 

A murmur of comment passed through 
the little gathering, and the justice spoke 
to a man standing near him: “In that 
ease you'll withdraw your charge against 
her, won’t you?” 

The man nodded. “I'd have let her 
go at first,” he said, “if I’d believed she 
really had a baby on the train.” 

The woman thanked him tremulously, 
and rose as if she would like to hurry out 
of sight, but hesitated, giving a nervous 
glance at Hill, who was regarding her 
with a hard, unconvinced gaze. 

Tarleton laid a hand on his compan- 
ion’s knee. “If she had stolen the child 
she wouldn’t keep the locket round his 
neck, would she?” he asked. 

Hill confronted him with a quivering 
face. “You might as well say, if she 
stole the locket, would she hang it on her 
child? She’s unbalanced. How ean I 
tell what she would do?” 

For a moment both men were silent. 
The woman had grown calmer, and stood 
patiently watching them, now and then 
kissing one of Sonny’s hands which she 
held against her lips. Suddenly the in- 
credulous expression fell away from Hill. 
The slow flush of his deepest feeling took 
its place, and his eyes filled. “ And yet,” 
he admitted, “I know the boy is hers.” 

“Of course you do,” Tarleton cried; 
but the woman buried her face in Sonny’s 
dress, and they could hear her murmuring 
over all his baby names. 

Tarleton, watching her, added her voice 
and attitude to his long line of memo- 
ries. Whatever her life had been or 
was to be, for this poignant moment it 
stood for all the tenderness of mother- 
hood, and nothing else. He should see 
her figure now beside the figure of Hill’s 
wife on the door-step. Hill’s wife,—the 
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thought of her cut through his heart, re- 
proaching him for letting the moments 
slip away. At this very time, perhaps, 
she was sitting as he had seen her, clasp- 
ing her own child close and whispering to 
it. The months had gone hard with her, 

he knew that from the heart-break and 
the longing in her face a year ago;—and 
cach instant seemed cruel to him, as it 
added itself to her long suspense; for if 
ITill did not return to her now, he would 


never return. 
The woman with the child started 
toward the railroad station. She was 


frail, and the child was heavy. The sun 
beat down on them, and the hot dust of 
No 
one could have looked more pitiable, yet 
none of the men round the millinery shop 
took a step after her to carry the child 
or to offer hospitality until the time of 
the next train. Hill staring af- 
ter her as she plodded down the dusty 
street, looking so unecared-for, so unpro- 
tected, that perhaps as he watched her 
he saw for the first time the desolation of 
a woman left, as his wife had been left, 
to .ace the world unprepared. Perhaps 
for the first time he forgot his own sore 
pride. Perhaps all the longing of a year’s 
exile rose suddenly in a heart that had 
seemed to hold only the dust and bitter- 
His eyes fell as if the glare 
of the hot sun had blinded them, and he 
sat drawing hard, shaken breaths. At 
last he looked up and met Tarleton’s 
glance with.a long, full gaze. 

“Tm back,” he said, with a 
tremor in his voice—“ to my wife.” 

He straightened his shoulders to make 


the street rose after each footstep. 


was 


ness of love. 


going 


sure that listlessness had fallen from 
them, and took out his watch. His face 
was wonderfully shot with light. “If I 


ean get an hour in Hickoryville before 
the east-bound passenger comes through, 
I'll take that,” he added. 

Tarleton gathered up the reins for 
answer, and turned the earriage. The 
horses had had time to breathe, and they 
started off at a swinging pace, feeling 
their heads teward home. Hill had been 
carrying the gold heart in his hands. He 


opened it and looked curiously at the 
initials and the face. 

“ How did you know this was my wife’s 
locket?” he asked. 
fore in my life. 


“T never saw it be- 
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Tarleton smiled a little, the question 
came so late. “I gave it to her,” he said, 
“long ago, when we were scarcely more 
than boy and girl. I knew her well then.” 

The idea seemed to win acceptance 
slowly with Hill. “You must have 
known her before I did,” he said at last. 

“Long before, I reckon,” Tarleton an- 
swered, and went on to tell of the old 
days of friendship, the interval of for- 
getfulness, and the last brief meeting, 
which had haunted him through the year. 

Hill dropped his forehead in his hands 
and listened, asking a question now and 
then. The sun cireled slowly towards 
the west, the air lost its oppression, and 
the one golden hour of the day came 
At last Tarleton had told all he 
had to Say. 

Hill lifted his face. “It’s strange,” 
he commented, “that you and I and that 
woman should have been on the train 
together to-day. I’ve travelled a long 
time, and I never knew of so odd a co- 
incidence before.” 

“ And I’ve travelled a long time and I 
come across strange things nearly every 
day. Why, I’ve seen so much happen, 
that when I walk into a ear and glance 
along the seats to know who’s there be- 
fore me, it wouldn’t take much to imagine 
queer implements in the hand-baggage— 
little Mr. Cupid’s bow and arrows slung 
up over a seat, or old Death’s scythe. 
That’s what a man could faney if he 
was imaginative,” he added. 

“You were born for the road,” Hill 
said, with a vague smile. 

Tarleton chirruped to the horses. “T 
wish I’d asked that poor woman back there 
whom she belongs to, and why she’s trav- 
elling alone,” he went on, in a different 
tone. “But Dll ask her to-night on the 
train, and if she has people anywhere, 
Tll stir them out to look after her, 
if I can.” 

“You go west to-night and I go east,” 
Hill said, absently. He was looking 
again at his own face in the heart where 
his wife had put it for their child to 
know. “Do you go far?” 

“Far? Of course I go far,” Tarleton 
answered, and his glance wandered ahead. 
In its sunset glow the country seemed 
even emptier and sadder to him than it 
had before, and he wondered if he was 
envious of the man at his Hill 


on. 


side. 
































SHE PLODDED DOWN 


was going home, but he was only going 
forward, just as he had been going for- 
ward all his life. Forward and forward 
and forward,—he travelled to places that 
he knew, on errands that he knew, yet 
of late years with an underlying sense 
that all his journeyings were for some 
unknown greater purpose. 

“ Where bound?” Hill asked. 

Tarleton laughed.  There’s a little 
town called Magnolia where I shall make 
my next stop,” he said, “and beyond that 
I can’t say.” 

“ You'll get orders there?” Hill asked. 

“Yes, temporary orders,” Tarleton an- 
swered, “and T’ll not be consulted as to 
where I want to go.” 

“ A man never is,” Hill agreed. 

Tarleton laughed again, the other’s lit- 
eralness fitted so well with the subtler 


THE DUSTY STREET 


meanings of his own mood. “ You know 
Magnolia,” he suggested, whimsically; 
“did you ever think of it as a ‘ Tent 
where takes his one day’s rest, A Sultan 
to the realm of Death addrest’? That’s 
what it is.” 

“T certainly never did,” Hill answered. 
Then probably vou don’t know our 
line of march, either,” Tarleton went 


on 


“ 


“What, without asking, hither hurried 
Whence? 

And, without asking, Whither hurried 
hence!” 

3ut nature had intended Hill neither 

for a poet nor a philosopher, and his face 
grew puzzled. 

“T don’t believe that I’m familiar 

with those lines,” he said. 
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True Gods and False in Art 


BY JEAN LEON GEROME 


INTRODUCTION BY 


E were spe aking of art, of teach- 
ing, of the artistic tendencies of 
the day, and of the numberless 

difficulties in the way of young artists 
who enter upon this career. In the fol- 
lowing pages Géréme gives his impres- 
sions upon these questions, and points 
the way to the achievement by the young 
artists of to-day of the highest artistic 
ideals. He speaks, as he writes, simply 
and without affectation. “ Whatever is 
truth,” he says, “is good to tell.” Truth 
is the one word that best sums up the 
essential attribute of his character and 
of his talent. 

Géréme came te Paris early—he was 
only seventeen—in 1841. He spent the 
first few years as a student in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, where he has now been 
a professor for more than thirty years. 
In 1844 he went with Delaroche to Italy, 
where he gathered material for some of 
his later Roman paintings. Three years 
later he first won public recognition 
through the acceptance by the Salon of 
a painting now in the Luxembourg, 
called the “Combat des Cogs.” Trips 
to Egypt and Turkey followed in 185: 
and 1856, and brought him the material 
for the wonderful studies of Eastern life, 
which many critics consider the best of 
his work. 

One of these paintings, the “Door of 
the Mosque F] Assaneyn, with the heads 
of the Beys who were massacred by Salek 
Kachef,” shows the artist’s creative abil- 


iy seems to me that the moment has 
come to protest against the  plea- 
santries of the critics. In art every- 
thing is topsyturvy, and they call it 
progress. In a few years the opposite 
will be true, end still it will be called 
progress. Progress in art is the fashion 
of the day. These reflections are sug- 
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ity, the controlling love of truth, and the 
fine artistic probity which are charac- 
teristic of all his work, and of which 
he speaks here as essential to the high- 
est ideals. In some of these Eastern 
studies, such, for example, as the “ Slave 
Market,” the subjects are in themselves 
revolting. Géréme treats them from the 
point of view of truth only, without vio- 
lence, without repulsion. By this re- 
straint, by this very coldness and ae- 
curacy of truth, he enhances, as only a 
master can, the terrible fascination of 
these pictures of life. 

It is not going too far to say that while 
Géréme is not primarily a painter of 
landseape, his backgrounds, like the view 
of the Nile in the “ Prisoner,” and the 
view of the Egyptian country in the 
“ Hache-paille Egyptien,” are worthy of 
the highest artistic consideration. Among 
Géréme’s best-known works are “ The 
Age of Augustus,” a great historical 
work, which was purchased by the state 
(1855); the “ Gladiators bidding farewell 
to Cesar ” (1859); the “ Death of Cesar ” 
(1867); and the painting of “ Diogenes,” 
now at the Walters Gallery in Balti- 
more. His work taken as a whole rep- 
resents the achievements of a man who, 
although he has reached the time of life 
when success is his in fullest measure, 
has not yet passed the age of progress. 
He is a master-artist in thorough ac- 
cord with the time and with the best 
traditions of our national art. 


gested to me by what is actually happen- 
ing, by the painting we see nowadays, 
and by the so-called modern sculpture, 
which is in reality merely a perversion 
of true art. But the saddest thing to me 
is that there are some people who think 
well of it. The syndicate of picture- 
merchants and of art critics that has been 
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formed that have no 
value, pictures that are artistic cheats. 
I will add that here in France the state 
admitting these 
The yvoung 
them say to themselves, 


praises pictures 


is equally to blame in 
paintings to the Luxembourg. 
artists who see 
“The only thing to do is to make a pic- 
ture that sell that the 
approves oft—let us strive for that 
sult.” the wrong path, 
and never depart from it. 


will one state 
re- 
They start on 
They slip into 
Success 
first 
tricks of 


awaits 
through 
art. 


idleness and inaction. 
the 
ineffective originality or 
Many are the young artists of incontest- 
able worth who, drunk with ambition, 
are slipping into this gulf without know- 
ing that it means artistic destruction. 
Indeed, if our artists persist in this way, 
it means the destruction of art itself. 


one who “ arrives’ 


But the time must come when men, 
having their eyes opened, will under- 
stand that they have been blind. One 


cannot deceive Nature with impunity. 
She never pardons those who do not re- 
spect her and who do not love her. An 
artist must have this love, must fill his 
eyes with her splendor, and, above all, 
must reproduce what he sees. Honesty 
is even more indispensable in art than in 
anything else. And, in saying this, I am 
not speaking in paradoxes. Without 
honesty there will follow quickly the end 
of all art. Even the artists of 
Italy, the land of classicism par excel- 
lence, the land where one sees beauty 
everywhere, are painting in what is called 
the modern style. They wish to be sim- 
ple: they only sueceed in complicating 
their designs to their own great detriment. 
And yet the formula for the best art 
is very simple: one need only be sincere, 


serious 


naive, at all times a student of nature. 
There are artists who have never been 
great thinkers, such, for example, as 


Claude le Lorrain. And yet, thanks to this 
sincerity, to this naiveté, they have suc- 
ceeded in producing worthy works of art. 

Many artists, both in France and Amer- 
ica, dabble in this “ facile” art, which 
demands neither imagination nor science. 
Among them are a few of great talent, 
true workers. I have many students who 
work with an altogether praiseworthy 


ardor, and who will go far towards suc- 
But they do not forget that they 
will only succeed with time and under 


cess, 
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the shield of the masters. Rude 
and Barye should be their models. Of 


Rude | recall a incident. 


great 


characteristic 


He was a close friend of Monge, the 
mathematician. One day the latter was 


in his studio, when Rude, speaking of 


the model he was using at that time, said, 
“What a magnificent statue could 
make if one could only reproduce actual 
nature.” “ Nothing more easy,” replied 
Monge; a ae 
and it was from that moment that Rude 
great sculptor that we know. 

The fact is that truth is the 
thing truly good and beautiful; and, to 
render it effectively, the surest means are 
those of mathematical accuracy. Nature 
alone is audacious above anything hu- 
pictu- 


one 


“buy some compasses,’ 
became the 


one 


she alone is original and 

It is, then, to her that we must 
become attached if we wish to interest 
and enthuse the spectator. When a 
sculptor sets up a figure, if he has care- 
fully taken the principal measurements 
and if the outlines are well placed, he is 
astonished, although there is as yet only 
an unformed mass, to see that the whole 
The 


hours 


man; 
resque. 


work is already almost completed. 
execution is only a question of 
of labor. 

As an example of this necessity for ac- 
curate observation, I had made a picture 
of a muezzin singing at night on the top 
of a minaret. The sky, in proportion to 
the size of the painting, was rather large, 
and I had placed the stars no matter 
where and no matter how. In spite of 
the care I had taken with the design. I 
saw that the work as a whole in- 
effective. I submitted the sketch to my 
friend Jansen, the astronomer, asking 
him to draw a design of the stars in their 
exact dimensions. The problem was 
solved to my satisfaction. I had spoken 
the language of truth. Some of Barye’s 
sketches are not of remarkable merit, but 
his wild animals are of the greatest beau- 
ty. Why? Because he has studied them 
sincerely with the love of a great artist, 
of an observer, and of a poet. Before 
him this method was not at all under- 
stood, as witness those abominable lions 
of Canova in St. Peter’s at Rome, which 
are cited to you in Italy as works of art! 
I remember seeing in Florence, three 
years ago, some of the other works that 
are considered everywhere as the world’s 
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chefs-d’wuvre,—among others, the Dona- 
tellos. It is saddening to note that the 
false opinions of a few incompetent 
critics have prevailed over good sense 
and sane criticism. It was a pleasure 
for me to study the Raphaels and the 
Michael Angelos. I know them well, and 
I love them. But I cannot help think- 
ing that, in spite of their genius, they 
set a detestable example. Raphael in 
his declining years made use of a formula 
in his art that was neither sincere nor 
naive. Michael Angelo fashions nature 
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board; the amusing title and the picture of the 


acted much attention in Paris 


after his own ideas. He is a master one 
must admire, but whom one should re- 
frain from imitating. 

In France also the erities have gone 
wide of the mark. For a long time the 
Barbizon school, which, as is generally 
known, is composed of seven or eight 
painters, remained in obscurity. A few 
years ago they were “ discovered,” and the 
critics wrote dithyrambs without number 
about them. If formerly these artists 
were not appreciated, they are too much 
so to-day. Indeed, nowadays one hears 
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very little of the great masters of the 
French school. They are relegated to the 
background. Wise and serious people are 
beginning to think it necessary to recon- 
sider and to put things in order, that the 
critics have gone beyond all reason, and 
that the works of these artists are not 
the last word in art. And I think they 
are right. The artists of the Barbizon 
school have painted many charming 
things. They have done conscientious 
work, but they show the absence of fun- 
damental education. <A great part of 
their work is despairingly monotonous. 
One of their number, a painter of land- 
scape, has made himself the painter of 
peasants—a style relatively easy. In his 
designs and in his pastels he gives them 
from time to time a certain grandeur, 
but their resemblance to apes is too 
marked. The great thing lacking is sin- 
cerity and a certain artistic probity. 

In contrast, take the work of a mas- 
ter like Phidias. His work is admi- 
rable; it is nature seen, observed, sincere. 
In his Parthenon Frieze, with its va- 
riety of workmanship, its proportions and 
movement, Phidias shows himself the 
master of all of us. As for the other 
Greeks, they are often cold, heavy, and 
tiresome. In painting, Rembrandt is one 
of the greatest men I know. He is the 
poet allied with the painter, a great 
visionary. Then there are many who are 
great painters and not poets at all. The 
case of Rubens, one of the rare portrait- 
painters who has made beautiful paint- 
ings, is sutticiently typical. The great 
majority of portrait-painters are simple 
workmen, and are not artists—that is 
to say, poets and thinkers. But there 
are great portrait-painters whose work is 
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admirable. Holbein, for example, Van 
Dyek, and many others. In general, | 
do not believe in the superiority ot the 
old masters. There are excellent artists 
in every age. The Germans, for example, 
have Menzel, who has done some very 
beautiful things. He is the German 
Meissonier. As a military painter, the 
greatest of all is Raffet, the Rembrandt 
of military painting. He is, moreover, an 
illustrator whom every artist could well 
choose as a model. Among our own mas- 
ters of illustration, Gavarni, besides hav- 
ing a sense of humor, could draw well; 
much better than Daumier, for example, 
who, I think, is rated too highly. We 
have also Doré, a man admirably endow- 
ed with the very highest intelligence. 
Unfortunately he did not know the es- 
sentials of drawing. 

The art of illustration has made prog- 
ress. It is more documentary, but none 
the less artistic. From this point of view 
the Americans excel. They have learned 
how to make use of the document and to 
make it serve their purpose. In this, 
instantaneous photography has been of 
inestimable assistance. I remember that 
before the discovery of instantaneous 
photography, twenty-five years ago, I was 
at Newmarket, where I saw the race- 
horses in training. As I watched them, 
I was surprised to note that the legs of 
the animals, when in rapid motion,seemed 
to make a kind of wheel under their 
bodies. I afterward made several sketch 
es, of the same size, of each separate move- 
ment as I had observed it. I pasted these 
sketches one behind the other, and the 
true effect was produced. One is aston- 
ished that certain great artists like Géri 
eault and Horace Vernet have always 
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stopped at. reproducing the conventional 
routine movement, when the least ob- 
servation would have opened their eyes, 
and must have made for them the syn- 
thesis of this movement. From all this 
one must conclude that our sense of sight 
is not as well developed as that oi the 
Greeks or of the Japanese, and that it 
is not one of our gifts to observe with 


Dt 


sufficient attention the various aspects of 


nature when in rapid motion. 

But with this care in observation there 
must be creative ability. Oftentimes 
very little things are most suggestive. 
My own work on old Roman subjects be- 


AN ANGEL 


gan in a curious way. There was brought 
to my notice a casque found among the 
excavations at Rome. At once the 
thought came to me that no one had ever 
painted the Roman gladiators. From 
that I set to work. I began to study 
passionately the history of the Cirque, 
and the idea little by little took form. 
I surrounded myself with documents of 
all kinds. I reeonstructed the armor of 
the time and started to work. Meissonier 
came to see me one day. He arrived just 
as a model in casque and armor came in. 
You can imagine his surprise. This un- 
expected vision brought before his eyes 
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a view of the whole Roman world. Then, 
one night some years ago, I was invited 
to dinner at Versailles. The rendezvous 
was at the Trianon. An admirable twi- 
light, all of green and rose-colored golds, 
made of the garden of Versailles an en- 
chanted fairyland. The moon was rising 
over the palace. I started to dream of 
the great century of Louis XIV. I made 
of this little souvenir my “ Promenade 
de Louis XIV.” Had I not arrived late, 
had I not been invited to dine at Ver- 
sailles—who knows?—perhaps I should 
never have painted this tableau. 

When one is young and inexperienced 
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one prefers the art of sentiment, and has 
even the false idea that too much study, 
too much truth, take away from work its 
light and its movement. When one has 
grown old in the harness, when one has 
worked for many years, observed well, 
compared well, ideas change. The artist 
should be a poet in conception, a deter- 
mined, honest, and sincere workman in 
the execution. One must put into his 
work an artistic probity, and, above all, 
work, work. But there can be no serious 
and durable work if it is not based upon 
reason and mathematical accuracy,—if, 
in a word, art is not allied to science. 
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The Motherhood of Beechy Daw 


BY PHILIP 


of buckskin, sat beside the spring 

working patiently. The Wolf was 
a stalwart Shoshone. The “ Company ” 
consisted entirely of his squaw, for their 
little brown papoose, amusing himself in 
the sun, was hardly to be counted in the 
industrial association. 

The family of three were up in the 
timber belt of a broad Sierra spur, in a 
gorge or channel like a “ Devil’s Slide ” 
of titanie proportions. 

The Indians were encamped in a cove 
-arpeted with dry grass, except about the 
spring, where the fringe was old green. 
Buck and Mahala, the two Shoshones, 
were absorbingly busy in the Indian- 
summer sunlight. In the hands of either 
a deer-skin was being denuded of hair. 
This process was accomplished at the ex- 
pense of much energy. The portion of 
hair which had come away easily was 
already lying in a fresco about the work- 
ers. To rid the hides of what remained, 
the Indian tanners worked at the surface 
with sharp bone implements. 

Not fifteen feet above where the Ind- 
ians labored the granite wall lightly 
held a few hundred tons of snow in a 
great precipitous sear or hollow. It was 
a new deposit, which had fallen the pre- 
vious week, and the only remnants of 
which were a few isolated drifts, slowly 
melting in places shaded from the sun. 

The child was sitting quietly in the 
brown grass, grasping in his tiny fist the 
headless body of a rattlesnake, the yel- 
low belly of which was twisted upward 
tortuously. Nearly naked as he was, the 
small Shoshone chieftain had an intaglio 
pattern of the grass and twigs embossed 
in the soft bronze of his pretty legs 
He had been sitting there on the grass 
for a long time. Indeed, he was now so 
weary of amusing himself that it was 
with exceeding difficulty he remained 
awake. His grip on the dead snake play- 
fellow was listless. 


Ri WOLF and Company, tanners 
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Vexed with the clumsy Lotharios of 
the lumber-camp below, vexed with her- 
self, vexed with the fate which had 
dragged her back to the woods and the 
saw-mill from the charms of Boston. 
Beechy Daw came sullenly toiling up the 
gorge. She was escaping the undesired 
attentions of Hiram Thole. It was true, 
she admitted, that Hiram had formerly 
fulfilled all her category of requirements 
in a man, but that had been before Bos- 
ton. Her ideals had undergone a change. 
She would never marry; her life she in- 
tended to devote to art. She had told 
this decision to Shanny Merrill and to 
Adam Knox already. 

It was a far cry, according to Beechy, 
from wxsthetic Boston to the crude camp 
in the California timber; and Beechy 
knew, for she had cried nearly all the 
distance returning. She had gone away 
from the saw-mill a homely, sensible 
girl—a woman-jewel in the rough; she 
had returned homely, art-smitten, rough- 
ly cut. Hiram, Shanny, and Adam had 
been a trifle more than she could bear. 

Seechy was not an artist. She was a 
very angry girl, who had been spoiled 
by too much Boston. 

As she climbed the gulch the girl was 
unconsciously permitting her spirit and 
mood to reamalgamate with the deep, om- 
nipresent tone of nature, which breathed 
from these great mother mountains. 
Thus she came to the brown-grass cove 
where the mated Shoshones labored with 
the buckskins. ; 

The chief and his squaw looked up and 
nodded to the girl as she stood surveying 
the striking scene. 

“Hullo, Lone Pine Injun!” said 
Beechy. She remembered to have seen 
the man in the mining-town across the 
summit before her father moved away 
to the lumber-camp to the westward. 

“ Hullo, Lone Pine girl!” 

“ You fix buckskin?” said Beechy. 

“ Heap pix um,” agreed the Indian. 
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“ Where is the Injun camp?” 

The toiler waved his hand compre- 
hensively toward the summit. 

Beechy looked at the small papoose. 
The naked little man was slowly toppling 
over with the weight of sleep on his eyes. 
Even while the girl was watching, his 
head pillowed itself on a rock, and the 
tiny fist released its grip on the play- 
thing snake. 

For a moment the girl’s “ Boston’ 
aversion to children drew a string in her 
lip to eurl disdainfully. She pitied the 
squaw mother, a slave to this little brown 
brat, a slave to toil, a creature denied the 
esthetic flights of art. Then it presently 
oecurred to the artist that the papoose 
presented a subject for painting such as 
she had rarely encountered. 

She confessed mentally that the bit of 
bronze humanity looked almost pretty; 
his smooth soft skin was so sunny brown, 
his round little face so tinted with out- 
door color and baby innocence, his pose 
so childishly weary and abandoned to the 
day’s earess! 

Her eyes lighted; she began to breathe 
faster at the thought of hastening away 
to get her box of paints. It was late in 
the Indian-summer afternoon; the sun 
had edged around the cliff till its rays 
were beating on the huge bank of snow 
above the spring. 

“Lone Pine Injun,” she said, “ how 
long you stay here? Are you going back 
to Injun camp to-night ?” 

“Going back to-morrow night,” said 
the man. “Make um camp here one 
more night, pix um buckskin.” 

Then, thought Beechy, she could have 
the entire day on the morrow in which 
to sketch the Indian papoose. She slow- 
ly turned about to depart the way she 
had come. 


> 


The sun went down; the shadows that 
all day long had lurked in deeps came 
forth and crept along the gorge, gaining 
on the lingering light like monster ghosts. 
Canyons filled with darkness overflowed 
till the gloom engulfed the mighty ranges. 

At length the cold moon looked over 
the cliff-brink down into the cove. The 
small Shoshone chieftain still sat in the 
grass, his big brown eyes wide open, his 
hand again clutching the lifeless snake 
for companionship. He stared across the 


narrow arena,at a huge pyramid of snow, 
standing like an Indian’s campoodie be- 
neath the now empty scar in the solid 
wall. It was such a silent campoodie. It 
was such a white, frozen wigwam. The 
water of the spring had trickled out 
from beneath the mass, but the door it 
had made was very low and small. There 
were two Shoshones in the great white 
camp, their work in their hands, but they 
never came out. The little cold papoose 
waited and watched. 

The day was balmy warm again, the 
ardent sun was even sucking up the mist 
from the hills and valleys to roll into 
clouds, when Beechy Daw came climbing 
up the gorge, box of paints and bun- 
dled easel in hand. From time to time, 
as she reached an eminence, she halted 
and turned about to sean the path she had 
come. If Hiram Thole had really start- 
ed to follow, as she believed he had, she 
had foiled him completely. He might 
watch, if he pleased, to catch her return- 
ing; it would be a long day of waiting 
she would give him. 

Up the final stairway of split bowlders 
she went like a chamois. The old Sierra 
exhilaration was again upon her. Not 
even to herself would the girl admit how 
intensely she loved the mountains; it 
was too much like conceding a point 
against Boston. 

She was panting when she reached the 
brim of the cove. With an amateur 
artist’s concern as to whether the model 
had moved, she looked for the papoose. 
There he was, asleep, éxactly as she had 
seen him the previous afternoon. 

For a moment the girl was so eager 
to begin that she knelt upon the ground 
and went at her strapped easel and box 
before she looked at anything else about 
the place. She remembered the working 
Indians at last, as if it were merely a 
matter of duty. Then she looked up, to 
nod them a morning’s salutation. 

Winking her eyes and brushing back 
a wisp of hair from her face, she stood 
up, a puzzled expression on her brow. 
She stared at the silent heap of snow 
steadily. As gradually as the moonlight 
had crept down the wall, a look of pale- 
ness and dread crept from her chin to 
her mouth and up to her eyes. Her gaze 
slowly returned to the brown papoose, 
asleep in the grass. She started forward, 
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and stopped. Then, with a creeping 
feeling of terror, she slowly approached 
the monument of snow. She presently 
realized, however, that Red Wolf and 
Company were past all human assistance. 
Her thought came back to the child 
again. She thought of the little crea- 
ture’s possible hunger. 

She experienced a feeling of annoy- 
anee, It would certainly be harsh to go 
down to the mill and send some one else 
to earry down the child; yet—the child 
had no right to thrust itself upon her 
care. Reluctantly her stubborn self ad- 
mitted that the child’s condition demand- 
ed a bit of humanity. 

“T suppose the least I can do is to take 
you home to the Injuns,” said the girl, 
frowning upon a. tendril of feeling in 
her bosom; and kicking the body of the 
dead rattler away with a shiver of loath- 
ing, she beheld the small chieftain open 
his eyes and sit up, blinking. 

His brown little hand went searching 
for the snake as he looked up in her face. 
Without even the serpent playfellow, he 
felt alone indeed. 

“Now I suppose you'll ery,” said 
Beechy, somewhat harshly. “I do wish 
you wouldn’t.” 

The child continued to look in her 
face with a wistful question in his eyes. 
He did not ery. 

She was a strong girl, both physically 
and in resolution. Having conceded that 
the task was there to perform, she took 
the velvety little rascal in her arms and 
started up the hill stoutly, leaving her 
paints, easel, and the luncheon lying on 
the rocks to await her return. 

By the time she had reached the ridge 
of the spur, Beechy was ready to place 
her burden down and seat herself on a 
rock to breathe. She looked from the 
darkening sky to the child at her feet. 
He seemed like a little dumb animal, 
always watching her face for a sign. 
Again he searched about with his tiny 
hand for the plaything the girl had kick- 
ed away. She saw that he missed his 
grewsome consolation. 

So swiftly did the storm - darkness 
gather as she strode onward with the 
small Shoshone down the slope that the 
girl glanced about her in doubt of the 
hills that she had thought she knew. A 
low rumble of thunder seemed to press 


the gloom down closer to the mountains. 
Beechy grew uneasy. 

Almost racing down the sandy decliv- 
ity, the girl felt herself growing angry 
again at the whole proceeding, impatient 
that the child should have involved her 
in this unwelcome labor. 

For a moment she failed to observe 
that the sand and rocks under foot were 
slipping down at every step she took. 
But soon such a local avalanche was mov- 
ing toward the base that she found her- 
self unable to halt. Pebbles first, then 
fist-sized stones, and finally bowlders were 
rolling madly down before her in a herd. 
In the semi-darkness of the storm they 
seemed alive and uncanny. Thoroughly 
alarmed, Beechy struggled against her 
downward momentum. Every movement 
contributed to her involuntary race. To 
add to her growing concern, she realized 
that she had never before encountered 
this gravel declivity; therefore she was 
certainly off her proper course. 

Clinging frantically to the baby Sho- 
shone, the girl abandoned herself to a 
headlong plunge toward the cavernous 
ravine below. This place she gained be- 
fore the rain became a torrent. 

Beneath a group of trees she finally 
darted, throwing herself upon the dry 
mould of pine needles in a state of tem- 
porary exhaustion. The little brown 
papoose had fallen fast asleep. 

The storm was sharp but brief. The 
hills were alive with sand-sluicing rivulets 
racing to the base, but the shower had 
actually gone by the time the drops came 
trickling through the thirsty foliage of 
the pines. 

With her charge once more in her arms, 
Beechy issued forth at length and re- 
sumed her journey. The clouds still con- 
tinued to pile up blue-black masses in 
the sky; the ranges were dark and the 
summits lost in wreaths of mist. 

Resting frequently, climbing not so 
rapidly, the girl continued upward for 
something more than an hour. Then she 
paused to look about. The hills were un- 
familiar, the world oddly silent, lifeless, 
and deserted. 

“ Something queer,” she mused: “ that 
slope over yonder is the only one that 
seems to be right at all.” 

She thought she should have been 
above Lone Pine by this, and almost in 
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touch with the old Indian camp. Skirt- 
ing the rise, she labored ahead for yet 
another hour or more, till she came to the 
hill she had noted. Its features then 
were foreign to every remembrance, while 
still another rounded shoulder lured her 
onward and up. 

More slowly and with fading hope, she 
continued the climb. Her arms ached, 
her shoe was grinding on her heel. Sud- 
denly she halted. 

“Why,” she cried aloud, “ I’m lost!” 

“Oh no!” she cried again; and stirred 
by fear, she hastened here and there, up 
and down, over and across the hills, wild- 
ly and in a fever, hour in and hour out, 
striving now to find anything familiar 
which should lead her home or to any- 
thing she knew. The afternoon was worn 
away. The daylight failed. The brief 
twilight retreated to the highest peaks, 
and the darkness of night descended on 
the desperate girl and the child. Utterly 
fagged, broken in spirit, she sank with a 
moan to the inhospitable earth. In sheer 
self-defence she folded the wondering 
child to her breast for warmth, and sat 
with her back to a tree, bitterly inveigh- 
ing against the hour she had gone to 
the gorge. 


Hour after hour of the keen autumn 
night was heralded aloft by the mighty 
procession of the stars. 

Stiff, and staggering with the aches 
and pangs of her whole ‘body, Beechy 
arose with the dawn. The Indian child 
was awake, gazing in dumb awe upon 
the face he found above his own. 

Her arms were sore when she lifted 
him up. Whither to turn, which of the 
hills to clamber now, where all of them 
towered to stern austerity, her mind re- 
fused to suggest. 

“T must climb to a height and look 
about,” Beechy told herself courageously. 
She cradled the small papoose, and toiled 
in pain to a summit. 

All that day—a day of matchless beau- 
ty, but soulless—she labored patiently on- 
ward, here, there, anywhere that beckon- 
ed with the mocking promise of hope and 
resemblance. 

She was weak by noon, deathly weary 
by the time the sun began to near its 
western throne. Now and again she 
drank at a spring, wet the baby’s lips, 


and bathed her hands and face. She 
gathered and ate of the manzanita’s little 
red berries. They were dry, sweet, big 
with seeds; her head began to ache and 
throb from their powerful effect. 

The Indian child made never a sound. 
Afraid to ery, incapable of speech, it 
gazed in dumb appeal in the face of the 
girl with those tireless eyes of animal 
eloquence and beauty. 

At the end of the sun’s ruddy painting 
in the west Beechy had staggered to one 
more hill to look with hopeless eyes on 
the endless stretch of mountains. How 
much they seemed like the hard, swollen 
muscles of pitiless giant earth! 

As she gazed to the west and slowly 
turned to the south, as she sat in hope- 
less weariness on a rock, she suddenly 
started and uttered a low, eager cry, 
half a moan, half a shout. She arose, 
and shielding her eyes with her hand, 
peered long and_ breathlessly down 
athwart the hills. 

The sight was unmistakable—a town. 
True, it was shown but dimly in the twi- 
light, yet houses there were, dispelling 
doubt by their own upstanding forms. 

In her impulse of joy the wanderer 
kissed the slumbering little chieftain 
and crooned a murmur of hope. 

Pausing only to trace out a course by 
rocks, trees, and promontories of the 
range, she hastened as fast as her weari- 
ness and her lameness would permit down 
the slope in the flush of her rallied 
strength and courage. 

The night came down, it seemed with 
haste unnecessary. The way that had 
seemed all smooth and down an easy 
grade when seen from the eminence, was 
rough with rocks, obstructed by bushes, 
steep and corrugated everywhere with 
gullies. Her back was aching till it 
seemed all divided with intercrossing 
lines of pain. Her arms were numb and 
heavier than lead; her feet were blistered 
and swollen; her legs trembled, either 
as she stood or went ahead. 

She staggered on. 

“Soon,” she thought, with anxious 
hopefulness. “Oh, it must be soon we 
shall see the lights of the windows.” 

Dragging her feet, stumbling, falter- 
ing, yet holding the child with a tenderer 
care, she marched and struggled against 
the mocking steeps. 
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“T’ve missed the way,” she nearly 
sobbed. “I have missed the way.” And 
still she labored slowly on. 

A low, broad ridge rose up ahead to be 
climbed. She halted. 

“You poor baby!” she crooned to the 
sleeping child, astir in her arms. “T’ll 
climb this last pitiless hill, and then— 
we’ll—rest.” 

Painfully halting at every step, she 
toiled to the top. It was level there, and 
she limped along for several rods. Sud- 
denly looming out of the night a flat, 
rectangular ‘shadow seemed to rise in 
her very path. Then to the left appeared 
another, to the right a pair, and farther 
away a scattered collection. 

“Oh,” she cried, “the town! — the 
town! Now we’ll get milk for the baby! 
Now we’ll be warm and happy!” and sob- 
bing and laughing hysterically she al- 
most ran to gain the haven of human 
habitations. 

She stepped to the front of the first 
house she came to on the hill. It was 
dark and silent; the door was open and 
creaking dully on its hinges in the breeze 
of night. 

“Oh,” moaned the girl, and she fled 
to another. 

Like the first, this house was also si- 
lent and sombre. Its door was gone 
completely. The windows yawned like 
mouths of caves. 

Then it broke on the girl with a ter- 
rible sense of shock that not a light shone 
forth from a single one of these weird 
and hollow shells. 

The town was deserted — streets, 
houses, all, abandoned. Not a living 
thing resided here in any of the ghostly 
huts and cabins— nothing but wraiths 
of memory—echoes of shouts, songs, and 
groans of the miners who had lived here 
and gone—nothing now but mystic whis- 
perings, dusty shadows, and wails of the 
wind of darkness. 

“Oh—let me go—away from here— 
away—anywhere!” cried the girl; and she 
started back into the merciless hills. 
But she fell headlong in the brush, and 
when at length her swoon was gone, she 
slept, and shivered. 

In the gilding light of morning the 
houses of the deserted town presented an 
aspect, not inspiring dread, but rather 
compelling pity. The girl was drawn 


into something akin to sympathy with 
these, the abandoned things that once 
had been shelters and bright homes for 
women, men, and children. 

No longer restlessly striving, but calm 
now, weary with effort and pain, the girl 
limped patiently back to the houses and 
entered them, one by one, or sat in the 
doorways idly, caressing and cooing to 
the child. She noted with tired indif- 
ference the abandoned mines and tunnels 
on the hill, the time-attritioned trail 
that led—the Lord knew whither. In 
some of the houses there were chairs, 
tables, stoves. In the windows of one a 
faded and dusty curtain swung and 
shredded its fabric away in the breeze. 
In the dust that covered the floors there 
were tracks of rabbits that romped in the 
empty places by moonlight. 

“Nothing to eat, no nice milk—I’m 
sorry, little man,” said Beechy to the 
bronze papoose. The child looked at her 
with his ever-wistful query in his eyes. 

Beechy’s pains were being dulled; she 
was listless; she could hardly walk. Yet 
she dragged herself along to the houses, 
paying a visit to each, as if in recognition 
of the right of these old places to the 
mournful formality. 

In one, at length, when the day was 
nearly done, she found a number of 
chairs with ghosts of tidies still upon 
their backs. A carpet still adorned the 
floor, and a small, old-fashioned organ 
stood against the wooden partition. 

As one in a dream, she placed the 
small Shoshone in a chair. 

“ We’re home,” she said, and she seat- 
ed herself wearily. 

The silent little chap, in his seat, felt 
about, as he watched the girl, for the dead 
snake, which had been the “ acquaint- 
ance” with which he had parted last. 
Beechy felt her heart sink at this. She 
had been needlessly heartless. She felt 
poignantly guilty. She gazed at the 
child longingly. 

“Baby,” she said, “why, oh, why 
don’t you ery ?” 

As the darkness gathered, she partially 
closed the door. It shrieked on its rusted 
hinges. She pulled the old cloth from 
a chair to wrap about the uncomplaining 
little warrior. 

At midnight she awoke with a start. 
A horrid chorus of yelping coyotes 
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brought her suddenly to her feet. 
Stabbed with pains, she reeled to the win- 
dow. The waning moon was shining on 
the deserted town. From one of the houses 
there was a sudden exodus of rabbits. 
The scream of one that was captured 
came shrilly on the air. Then two co- 
yotes fought and snarled and rended the 
furry warm bit to shreds as they fed 
upon it. 

Shrinking away, Beechy crept to the 
sleeping child. She gathered him close 
to her bosom, and crooning and patting 
him gently and hovering the tiny form, 
she glared toward the door with a new 
ferocity of maternity. 

By morning hunger had taught the 
child to suck its fingers. Beechy knew 
what the symptom meant. She groaned 
as she cuddled the wistful little rogue 
against her bosom, but there was nothing 
she could do. Her shoes had become 
tatters before she arrived at the town of 
empty houses. Her feet bled if she walk- 
ed a hundred yards. She was fearfully 
weak. The effort to carry the child to 
a spring on the hill near by taxed her 
utmost strength. 

In the morning she walked, crawled, 
staggered about among the houses search- 
ing for something to feed the child. It 
seemed impossible there could be nothing 
to eat in the town. A frenzy was on her 
to keep the baby from starving. At times 
she sat in front of one of the houses by 
the hour, rocking the little fellow in her 
arms. She began to wish most fervently 
it would cry or moan—do something that 
would seem like an appeal to be mother- 
ed. There was no sound from the dumb 
little lips. 

The wee Shoshone looked wan. He 
slept too frequently. He seemed like a 
little wild bird too long held in an eager 
fist—crushed and drooping. Beechy suf- 
fered anguish after anguish. She grew 
wild, desperate. Something must be se- 
cured for the little man to eat! She 
goaded herself; she was like a mother 
eagle, atilt for prey for its eaglet. 

In her searching 1aind came an abrupt 
recurrence of the scene she had witnessed 
in the night—coyotes hunting down the 
rabbits. Like a crazed creature she 
staggered forward on her swollen feet 
to earry the child to the “home” she 
had originally adopted. In the even- 


ing, when she had sung him asleep, 
she wrapped him up, laid him in a 
chair, and went forth, shutting the door 
behind her. 

Making her way to the house in which 
the rabbit had lost its life, she stretched 
herself on the ground and waited. In 
the darkness she fancied the rabbits came, 
but she could see nothing of them. Cun- 
ningly she made no sound. 

It was late when at length the moon 
arose. A graveyard stillness was over 
that deserted village. Now and then the 
night wind creaked a swinging door. At 
length the crouching girl beheld some 
nimble - footed creatures approach the 
house, hop in at the door, come forth, 
enter again, and patter with ghostly tread 
upon the floor. 

With held breath and a heart that 
seemed to turn completely over in her 
breast, she crawled stealthily, silently, 
nearer and nearer. Suddenly springing 
forward, she clutched the door and 
slammed it violently behind her. 

Panting, she crawled about on the 
floor, reaching out her hand in quick 
grabs. She heard a patter of cushioned 
feet, and the hot blood of natural sav- 
agery leaped in her veins. In the dark- 
ness of the place she was powerless to 
see the captive rabbit, but guided by its 
audible scampering hither and yon, she 
darted from corner to corner ferociously. 

Hour after hour she panted, crept 
about on hands and knees, snatched at 
noises, battered her knuckles, and fol- 
lowed the lead of those pattering feet. 

The dawn came at last. The haggard 
girl, wild-eyed, hair dishevelled and 
grayed with cobwebs, clothing torn and 
dusty, hands grimy and bleeding, beheld 
her prey cowering in a corner, its eyes 
as unnatural as her own. She laughed. 
Arising to her feet, she picked up a 
stick from the floor, and slowly advanced 
upon the quivering rabbit. 

When she was almost upon it, the 
creature darted madly to escape. She 
struck at it, missed, and _ suddenly 
pounced. The little beast cried out as 
her eager fingers fairly sank into its neck 
and body. She screamed in triumph. 
Already the fierceness of her clutch had 
killed the frightened creature. 

“My baby!” she cried, and hobbling 
on her wounded feet, she made for 
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“home” like a. mad woman, savagely 
tearing and biting at the game as she 
entered the door. 

It was the purr of a tigress over its 
whelp that she sounded as she pressed 
the rabbit’s bleeding neck to the lips of 
the little Shoshone. 

He may have received some of the 
nourishment, but he was far too listless 
to nurse the fast-congealing fluid. He 
put his little hand on the soft fur and 
patted. it gently. He seemed more to like 
the feeling of the bunny against his face 
than he did to taste the hot elixir of life 
so closely pressed to his mouth. When 
he moved his lips away, Beechy let the 
rabbit fall limply to the floor. 

The brown little man of the sage-brush 
could no longer sit up in the dust on the 
floor. As he lay there, winking slowly 
and watching Beechy with his great ap- 
pealing eyes, his hand rested on the rab- 
bit’s little rumpled body. The fur of 
the animal was pushed the wrong way; 
the once nimble legs were crossed crook- 
edly; on the open eye a dull film of dust 
had settled. 

Beechy took him up in her arms again 
and loved him against her bosom. She 
rocked herself to and fro and sang him 
a lullaby. She called him her baby times 
without number. At last she thought of 
the little old organ against the wall. 
Placing the uncomplaining child, with 
his rabbit, in a chair beside herself, she 
opened the dusty instrument and let her 
fingers wander slowly over the keys. It 
was a plaintive wail that came from the 
deserted organ. Some of the notes were 
less than whispers. To the ghost of a 
tune she was able to play, Beechy sang, 
“I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger; 

I can tarry, I can tarry but a night.” 


Looking down yearningly on the little 
Indian, she saw that at last he smiled. 
Bursting into tears, she kissed him and 
kissed him. Then, sobbing, she caught 
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the child up in her arms and pressed him 
wildly to her bosom. She held him in one 
arm, fondly, while she played with her 
one free hand, and sang once more, 


Home, home, home—sweet—home, 

Be it ever so—so—humble. 

There is—no  place—like—like—like— 
home.” 


Perhaps as she sang, perhaps as she 
mothered the silent little chap, with his 
rabbit, against her breast, he passed 
from her. She knew nothing about it 
till he began to grow cold. Then her an- 
guish made her mute, motionless, tearless. 

She sat, with the little form across her 
knees, till late in the afternoon. At 
length she laid him out upon the floor, 
the rabbit on his breast, and his two tiny 
hands crossed in the rumpled fur. She 
went out in the sage-brush and gathered 
the dull gray tips of the branches for 
flowers. These she laid all about the lit- 
tle chieftain on the floor. She sat on 
the carpet and looked on the wan brown 
face, so still and small. From time to 
time she patted the cold little cheeks. 

“My baby,” she said, “ why didn’t you 
ever, ever cry?” 


Far in the night she dreamed of two 
men, and one was an Indian trailer. 
They came through the brush, a lantern 
swinging and bobbing as they walked. 
Down the street of the echoing houses 
they hastened, the Indian leading. 

She waked once, and was dimly con- 
scious of the swaying motion of a stretch- 
er. By lantern-light a face bent down 
above her own—a face whereon a tender 
love and a great anxiety were written 
large. 

“Oh, Hiram!” she said, and weakly 
she placed her arms about his _ neck. 
Then she moved uneasily and felt about. 
“ Hiram,” she added, in a whisper, “the 
baby—did you bring the baby ?” 

And Hiram answered, “ Yes.” 
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A Study of a “Decreed” Town 


BY RICHARD T. 


ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin 


Kingsley have presented two strik- 

ingly contrasted views of individ- 
ual destiny in economic affairs. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in his message to Con- 
gress on December 3, 1861, said: “ There 
is not in necessity any such thing as 
a free, hired laborer being fixed to that 
condition for life. Many independent 
men, everywhere in these States, a few 
years back in their lives were hired 
laborers. The prudent, penniless begin- 
ner in the world labors for wages a while, 
saves a surplus with which to buy tools 
and land for himself, then labors on his 
own account another while, and at length 
hires a new beginner to help him. This 
is the just and generous and prosperous 
system, which opens the way to all— 
gives hope to all, and consequent energy 
and progress and improvement of con- 
dition to all.” 

Charles Kingsley, on the other hand, 
in one of his books, utters these words: 
“T do not think the ery ‘Get on’ to be 
anything but a devil’s cry. The moral 
of my book [Alton Locke] is that the 
workman who tries to get on, to desert 
his class and rise above it, enters into a 
lie and leaves God’s path for his own. 
. ... Second, I believe that a man might 
be as a tailor or a costermonger every 
inch of him a saint and a scholar and a 
gentleman, for I have seen some few such 
already. ...I1 believe from experience 
that when you put workmen into human 
dwellings and give them a Christian edu- 
eation, so far from wishing discontented- 
ly to rise out of their class, or to level 
others to it, exactly the opposite takes 
place. They become sensible of the dig- 
nity of work, and they begin to see their 
labor as a true calling in God’s church.” 

Far apart as the two ideals are, may 
not each be true in its own way, the one 
the voice of the Old World, the other the 
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voice of the New? “ Be content; accept 
your station. If you are a carpenter, be 
the best carpenter you possibly can, with 
the employment of all your powers; im- 
prove your mental and spiritual faculties; 
be, if possible, a ‘saint and a scholar and 
a gentleman.’” The other ideal bids the 
humble wage-earner aspire to the loftiest 
position, and never rest content with any 
present achievement. 

This latter ideal has, unquestionably. 
been the American ideal, and is, perhaps, 
still a true expression of the Americar: 
spirit. Those who live in our own East, 
and seldom go one hundred miles west of 
the Atlantic coast, may be inclined to 
doubt this statement; and certainly they 
can searcely understand the forces which 
underlie the Americanism of this conti- 
nent. The vast prairies of the Mississip- 
pi Valley, and the arid far West, are an 
essential part of America, and only those 
who come in contact in a real, vital way 
with the millions inhabiting this im- 
mense territory understand the Amer- 
ican people. The typical American 
spirit is the spirit of the newer sections 
of the country, which are but slightly 
removed from the frontier. He whe 
would understand this sentiment fully 
must examine it in the concrete, and 
perhaps the whole American continent 
affords no better place for this kind 
of sociological study than Greeley, Colo- 
rado. Here events have moved rapidly, 
and within the short period of thirty 
years we may see an economic develop- 
ment which has elsewhere frequently re- 
quired a century. 

Between three and four thousand peo- 
ple live in Greeley in comfort, a large 
proportion with an adequate supply of 
wealth for the satisfaction of all rational, 
economic wants, while those whose con- 
dition, for a place of this kind, must 
be described as one of affluence, are a 
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considerable body; and substantially all 
this wealth has come into existence since 
1870. Moreover, it has come directly 
and indirectly from agriculture, and this 
renders the progress of Greeley all the 
more instructive for the American, be- 
cause, in the past, it is agriculture which 
has shaped American thought and formed 
American ideals. 

In 1869 Nathan C. Meeker, at that 
time associated with Horace Greeley on 
the New York Tribune, conceived the 
idea of establishing a colony in the West 
which should, through co-operation and 
carefully thought-out plans, afford all 
who might participate in the movement 
substantially equal opportunities for im- 
provement of their own individual re- 
sources, while at the same time enabling 
them to provide themselves with the ad- 
vantages of long-established communities. 
When the project was broached to Horace 
Greeley, it received from him both sym- 
pathy and support. The plan was to 
gather together men of high moral char- 
acter and intelligence and some little 
property. It was hoped that a consider- 
able number would join the colony hav- 
ing as much property as $10,000 each; 
that there would be twice as many with 
$5000, and that others would have prop- 
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erty varying in amount from $200 to 
$1000. Mr. Meeker’s call, which appear- 
ed in the New York Tribune late in 1869, 
begins with these words: 

“T propose to unite with the proper 
persons in establishing a colony in Col- 
orado Territory. ... The persons with 
whom I would be willing to associate 
must be temperance men and ambitious 
to establish a good society. . .. What- 
ever professions and occupations enter 
into the formation of an intelligent and 
educated and thrifty community should 
be embraced by this colony, and it should 
be the object to accept what is best in 
modern civilization. In particular should 
moral and religious sentiments prevail, 
for without these qualities man is noth- 
ing. At the same time tolerance an 
liberality should also prevail. One thing 
more is equally important. The happi- 
ness, wealth, and glory of the state spring 
from the family, and it should be the 
aim and high ambition to preserve the 
family pure in all its relations, and to 
labor with the best foree life and 
strength can give to make the home com- 
fortable, to beautify and adorn it, and 
to supply it with whatever will make it 
attractive and loved.” 

These lofty ideals of Mr. Meeker are, 
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in Greeley, still ideals, and only partial- 
ly realized. Yet they are now, as they 
always have been, a living force in 
this community. 

It was the plan of Mr. Meeker, and one 
which has been quite largely carried out, 
that the people should live in the village 
and cultivate holdings outside the village, 
as well as gardens within it. The aim was 
to avoid the isolation of American farm 
life and to secure the advantages of 
associated effort. By way of explana- 
tion, I cannot do better than to quote 
two paragraphs from his circular: 

“My own plan would be to make the 
settlement almost wholly in a village, and 
to divide the land into lots of ten acres, 
and to divide these into eight lots for 
building purposes; and then to appor- 
tion to each family from forty to eighty, 
even 160, acres, adjoining the village. 
Northampton, Massachusetts, and several 
other New England towns and villages 
were settled in this manner, but some 
improvements are suggested. Since some 
outlying tracts will be more desirable 
than others, a preference may be secured 
by selling them at auction, and the pro- 
ceeds of such appropriated to the use of 
the colony; and all the lots of the village 
should be sold, that funds may be ob- 
tained for making improvements for the 
common good—such as the building of 
a church, a town hall, a school-house, and 
for the establishment of a library, by 
which means the lots will be worth five 
or ten times more than they cost; and 
one of the very first public institutions 
should be a first-class school, in which 
not only the common, but the higher 
branches should be taught, including 
music. The town of Lincoln, the capital 
of Nebraska, adopted this plan on a large 
seale, and several hundred thousand dol- 
lars have already been obtained. 

“Some of the advantages of settling 
in a village will be—easy access to schools 
and public places, meetings, lectures, 
and the like; and society can be had at 
onee. In planting, in fruit-growing, and 
improving homes generally, the skill and 
experience of a few will be common to 
all, and much greater progress can be 
made than where each lives isolated. It 
seems to me that a laundry and a bakery 
could be established, and the washing 
and baking could be done for all the 





community; but other household work 
should be done by the families. In all 
this the separate household and the own- 
ership of property should be without 
change; and I only propose that if there 
are any advantages in co-operation, they 
should be secured by a colony. Cheap 
rates of freight and passage could be 
secured, while many things which all 
will want in the commencement can be 
bought at wholesale. There are some 
other advantages which I think such a 
town will possess, and they are impor- 
tant; but in this commencement I do not 
think proper to mention them; and there 
are besides, of course, disadvantages.”* 

The Union Colony of Colorado was 
thus established and a committee ap- 
pointed to secure a location. After con- 
siderable investigation and careful scru- 
tiny of various proposed locations, a 
most wise selection was made, namely, 
the territory now occupied by the city 
of Greeley and the surrounding country. 
This was the beginning of the most suc- 
cessful colony with which Horace Gree- 
ley was ever associated. Colonies, so- 
cialistic and semi-socialistie in nature. 
which he more or less actively helped 
organize, have long since disappeared; 
but Greeley, based upon private property 
and private industry, still flourishes. 

After early trials, after many mis- 
takes inevitable in all such undertak- 
ings, after the plague of grasshoppers 
for four years, after a destructive 
blizzard and a devastating hail - storm, 
and after other misfortunes, the colony 
began to move forward in the acquisition 
of wealth; and then, notwithstanding bad 
years now and again, prosperity finally 
came to the people of Greeley by “ leaps 
and bounds.” 

It is important to bear in mind the 
fact that Greeley is one of the many 
a priori or “ decreed ” cities in the Unit- 
ed States. American cities have been 
of two classes, those which have simply 
“ ¢rown up,” like Topsy, and those which 
have been carefully planned in advance. 
Among the latter, in the West, we may 
instance Grinnell, Iowa, with its reserva- 
tion for Iowa College; Colorado Springs, 
of which Colorado College also seems to 

*A History: Greeley and the Union 


Colony of Colorado. By David Boyd. pp. 
32-33. 
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have been a part in the original plan; 
Salt Lake City, and also the other Mor- 
mon settlements. 

Greeley is a type of this class of 
American cities, and an examination 
of them will convince us that hu- 
man forethought counts for as much in 
city building as it does elsewhere, and 
the only inclination to find fault is in 
the fact that those who make the plans 
do not look a little farther ahead and 
make still more generous provision for 
common needs. Rugby, Tennessee, es- 
tablished quite largely through the in- 
strumentality of the revered author of 
Tom Brown at Rugby, affords an illus- 
tration of a colony with generous pro- 
vision for common needs, but which 
shows that even wise plans, without the 
right kind of material to carry them out, 
accomplish very little. 

It is interesting and instructive briefly 
to contrast Rugby and Greeley. In 1883 
IT accepted an invitation from Judge 
Hughes to meet him at Rugby and dis- 
cuss with him the English Christian so- 
cialism of the ’50’s. I was glad while 
there to make an examination of the con- 
ditions existing in Rugby. I found that 
Rugby was a “decreed” community. 
Evidently the a priori plans were quite 
as well thought out as in Greeley, and 
possibly more ample provision was made 
for common needs, in reservations of 
property for public use. The importance 
of beauty was appreciated, as shown by 
the selection of the site of the colony, 
along high, beautifully wooded banks of 


a river, with an abundance of wild flow- 
ers and magnificent shrubbery. The vil- 
lage itself was attractive in its neat, 
homelike-looking cottages, surrounded by 
flowers, suggesting romantic love in a 
cottage, and all that sort of thing. I 
remember in particular the charm of the 
cottage occupied by the aged mother of 
Judge Hughes. Everywhere in Rugby 
one met evidences of superior refinement 
and culture. 

As was to be expected, there was 
a co-operative store, and the original 
plans contemplated a large measure 
of co-operation along with private prop- 
erty and private industry. There was 
just one thing lacking, and that was 
the right kind of men to carry out the 
finely planned and carefully elaborated 
colony scheme. First of all, it may be 
mentioned that, on account of the ab- 
sence of experienced men in the com- 
mittee on location, the land selected 
seemed to be somewhat indifferent in 
quality for agricultural purposes. In the 
second place, the natives seem to have 
been too shrewd at bargaining with the 
purchasers of their land, and an unduly 
high price appears to have been paid for 
it. Then the colonists were, almost al- 
together, sons of English gentlemen—fine 
fellows, to be sure, but men who wanted 
to live the life of country gentlemen. 
A man who is at all acquainted with 
pioneering in this country must smile at 
the idea. In Rugby I met one working- 
man, an English gardener, and he and 
his wife were contented, happy, and pros- 
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perous, raising vegetables and selling 
them at a profit. I also heard about a 
hard-working young Englishman who 
was a sheep-raiser and was making 
money. I saw in the billiard-room of 
the hotel, and elsewhere, amusing them- 
selves, young men who appeared to be 
typical colonists. Although sheep were 
raised in Rugby, there was not one in- 
dividual there who knew how to slaughter 
a sheep, and when the hotel desired fresh 
mutton the manager was obliged to send 
for it to Cincinnati, a hundred miles or 
more away. 

In Greeley, on the other hand, the 
colonists were men of large previous 
experience in various walks of life, 
and men, moreover, who did not con- 
sider themselves superior to any hon- 
est labor. Some of those who became 
farmers had had no more previous ex- 
perience in farming than the colonists 
of Rugby, but they were willing to work 
hard and eager to learn from the ex- 
perience of others. We see, then, in 
Rugby, Tennessee, and in Greeley, Col- 
orado, that the highest measure of suc- 
cess implies well-devised schemes car- 
ried out by men strong in body and 
mind, and mer industrious and resource- 
ful. First of all, and above everything 
else, suecess depends upon the character 
of the individual man. It is well to em- 
phasize this, but it is possible to go too 
far in the emphasis which we lay upon 
the individual, and so to neglect the im- 
portance of wise social plans and con- 
trivances. No one who studies Ameri- 
ean economic history in the concrete can 
fail to see the truth of this proposition. 

We have already seen that in Mr. 
Meeker’s cireular he had in the begin- 
ning planned the sale of lots, with the 
use of the proceeds “ for making improve- 
ments for the common good,” special 
mention being made otf a church, town 
hall, and school-house, and the establish- 
ment of a library. The school is es- 
pecially emphasized. Ten acres were set 
aside in the heart of the city for a public 
park, now called Lincoln Park, and a 
most attractive feature of Greeley. Pro- 
vision has also been made for a larger 
outlying park, and something like fifty 
acres have been reserved near the city; 
but this has as vet never been improved. 
Efforts were made, only partially success- 


ful, to prevent any person from seizing 
more than a fair share of the opportuni- 
ties. In other words, speculation was 
discouraged, and it was desired to give 
every one a fair opportunity to carve 
out his own fortune, with the aid of 
neighbors and friends. 

While the wealth of Greeley is con- 
nected with agriculture, it should not 
be forgotten that this is irrigated agri- 
culture, and that irrigation brings with 
it its own problems, and that it produces 
more or less peculiar effects in the kind 
of cultivation which it develops. The 
construction of irrigating-ditches is by 
no means an altogether simple engineer- 
ing undertaking, and novices are bound 
to make mistakes, as did the pioneers of 
Greeley. Their ditches were too small, 
and before they could be enlarged and 
made adequate they had cost twenty- 
fold more than was originally anticipated. 
This delayed the coming of prosperity, 
and exhausted the strength and resources 
of many who had not staying-power. 
But this is not all. Irrigation implies 
comparatively small farms, an eighty- 
acre farm being one of very fair pro- 
portions, and it necessitates a very close 
association of all those who live “ un- 
der” ditches belonging to one system, 
and, indeed, a considerable degree of 
co-operation and association between the 
various systems. There is a close sol- 
idarity binding together those who pursue 
an irrigated agriculture, and this comes 
ultimately to embrace even those who 
live in different States. The individ- 
ualist must unlearn his individualism 
and become a co-operative man _ before 
he can succeed in irrigated agriculture. 
This means many a hard knock for ob- 
stinate human nature. 

Tradition and environment made the 
American farmer of early days an in- 
dividualist. His economic life was, rel- 
atively speaking, an isolated one. He 
entertained strong prejudices against 
corporations and their methods, and was 
reluctant to adopt any highly developed 
form of co-operation. Irrigation must 
change all this, and until the farmer ad- 
justs himself to new habits of thought 
and action he is involved in perpetual 
difficulties. Litigation has been, and still 
is, the curse of the irrigated regions of 
the United States, and while irrigation 
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draws men together, there arises an an- 
tagonism of interests which breeds sus- 
picion and hatred among neighbors, and 
between sections, and even States, all 
of which can be avoided only by a very 
strong hand regulating economic rela- 
tions. There must be a vigorous govern- 
ment of some sort, giving to each man 
his due and assuring each man that no 
one will take that from him, in order to 
bring peace and prosperity to those re- 
gions which depend for prosperity upon 
irrigation. Where there is an absence 
of forceful regulation of relations, the 
unscrupulous will take advantage of 
the scrupulous, and action which begins 
with the less conscientious will, in self- 
defence, be followed by those who are 
naturally right -minded and right - act- 
ing, until general suspicion replaces 
general confidence. 

We see in Greeley the process going on 
which we can observe everywhere in the 
United States. As men come into close 
economic relations with each other, they 
learn that a condition of prosperity and 
of industrial liberty is found in the regu- 
lation of economic relations by a su- 


perior power representing all impartially. 
There is no choice in regard to this, 
and it is a condition imposed by stern 
necessity. Consequently we witness ev- 
erywhere in the United States, as well as 
elsewhere in modern civilization, a change 
of attitude with respect to the nature 
and functions of government. 

The history of irrigation in the United 
States is still young. Its modern phases 
in this country began with the settlement 
of Utah by the Mormons, and a second 
great historic step was taken when Gree- 
ley was founded. As Professor Mead 
finely says in his recent book on I[r- 
rigation Institutions*: “As Utah is the 
result of a religious emigration, sa Gree- 
ley is the creation of the New England 
town meeting transplanted to the far 
West. Its founding marked the begin- 
ning of a new and different industrial 
development in Colorado. Before the 
colony became noted, the wealth of the 
mines and the migratory and adven- 
turous life of the range live-stock men 
had been the chief magnets in attract- 
ing settlement. Greeley represented an 

* Chap. ITI. 
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effort of home-making people to enjoy 
both landed independence and social and 
intellectual privileges equal to those of 
the towns and cities they had left. 
Among its first buildings was Colony 
Hall, and among its first organizations 
the Lyceum, in which all the affairs of 
the community were debated with a 
fervor and fearlessness quite worthy of 
Horace Greeley’s following. The wis- 
dom and justice of making common prop- 
erty of the town site, where beauty and 
value could be created only by the enter- 
prise and publie spirit of all, were recog- 
nized and put into practice with satisfac- 
tory results. The best methods, both of 
irrigation and of cultivation, were sought 
out through numberless experiments, un- 
til Greeley and its potatoes grew famous 
together. The homes and civic institu- 
tions of the colony became the pride of 
the State, and the hard-won success of 
the community inspired numerous sim- 
ilar undertakings, and furnished an im- 
pulse which resulted in the reclamation 
and settlement of northern Colorado. 
Boulder, Longmont, Loveland, and Fort 
Collins were the outgrowth of this suc- 
cess, and each adopted many of the ideas 
and tendencies of the parent colony.” 
Greeley is in Weld County, some fifty 
miles north of Denver. It is strange that 
in 1870 this particular location should 
have been selected for the new colony. 
It did not look, to be sure, quite so deso- 
late as the cactus-covered sands of the 
valleys of Utah, but to all appearances 
it was a barren waste. Apart from a 
limited supply of prairie-grass, the prin- 
cipal vegetable products of the plateau 
were the sage-brush and the cactus, and 
the animals most found were the rat- 
tlesnake, the prairie-dog, the horned 
toad, and the wolf. On the other hand, 
there were some small streams traversing 
the county, of which the principal are 
the Cache la Poudre, the Big Thompson, 
and the South Platte rivers. Doubtless 
Mr. Meeker and the other members of the 
committee saw the vegetation along the 
borders of the streams; and then they 
had also the experience of the Mormons 
in Utah to encourage them. They had 
the belief that the apparently barren soil 
would be found fruitful if it could be 
covered with water. This proved literally 
true, while other theories of a change of 


climate by cultivation have proved wholly 
illusory. Six feet beyond the irrigation 
ditches the soil produces no more than it 
did a generation ago. The soil is fertile, 
and in some places has a depth of twenty 
or thirty feet, so that the dirt thrown up 
from the bottom of the wells is fruitful. 
The colonists had many things to learn, 
and many obstacles to overcome. Not- 
withstanding the productivity of the soil, 
it is unlike the dark, rich soil surround- 
ing the “decreed” Iowa city which has 
been mentioned—namely, Grinnell,—in 
that it requires constant fertilization. 
The discovery of one single crop has 
proved the salvation of Greeley, and of 
a large part of our Western territory, 
and that is alfalfa. Three crops of al- 
falfa and four or five tons to the acre 
can be harvested yearly; but that is not 
the main thing in Greeley. The main 
thing is the value of the alfalfa for fer- 
tilizing purposes, its roots extending 
three feet and more underground. After 
alfalfa was discovered, another invention 
was still required to enable the farmers 
to utilize the alfalfa for purposes of fer- 
tilization by turning it under. The long, 
hard, intertwined roots could not be 
ploughed until a peculiar plough for that 
express purpose had been invented. Af- 
ter the irrigating-ditches had been en- 
larged suitably, and the colonists had 
learned how large a supply of water is 
needed for irrigation, and learned also 
how to apply the water, after the cultiva- 
tion of alfalfa had been introduced and 
suitable tools for ploughing the alfalfa 
under had been invented, the initial steps 
had been taken for a marvellous produc- 
tion of agricultural wealth. Four years 
of the grasshopper plague, from 1873 
through 1876, were a period during which 
the struggle for existence was a severe 
one. Writing of this period, one of the 
colonists says, “ Some of us were pretty 
well pegged out in the contest, and some 
of us were already dead.” 

The chief source of wealth in Greeley 
up to the present time has been the po- 
tato—or, as they frequently say in Colo- 
rado, the spud. In Greeley “ Potato is 
king.” “ Potato is king” does not sound 
so poetical as “Cotton is king,” or even 
“Corn is king,” but one who has nev- 
er seen the broad fields of Greeley in 
potatoes cannot imagine their beauty. 
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I have never seen the cotton-fields in 
their full glory, but I have frequently ad- 
mired immense areas covered with Indian 
eorn in Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
But no corn-field which I have ever seen 
equals in beauty, in my opinion, the 
potato-fields of Weld County, Colorado. 
They stretch away for long distances 
towards the horizon, in long, straight 
rows, covered with the richest green and 
dotted with the beautiful potato blossoms. 
Here and there towards the horizon one 
sees the cottonwood-trees, sometimes look- 
ing like stately elms, sometimes like 
sturdy, broad-branched oaks; and I may 
remark that the cottonwood-tree, often 
despised, has a beauty which is rarely 
appreciated by those who live where it 
flourishes and is the main reliance for 
shade. Occasionally one sees a long 
avenue of cottonwood-trees which can 
compare in beauty with the elms of a 
New England town. 

It is claimed that nowhere else in the 
United States is there so large a pro- 
duction per acre of potatoes of high 
quality as in Weld County, of which 
Greeley is the county-seat and the prin- 
cipal city. An eighty-acre farm has 
been known to produce as high as $10,000 
worth of potatoes in a single year. In 


recent years the price of land has become 
high, say from $75 to $150 per acre, but 
it has again and again happened that a 
man has paid for his farm in one crop. 
As the cultivated area has extended 
out from Greeley, an increasingly large 
number of people live outside the city, 
although many farmers cling to the old 
plan of living in the city and going 
out to their work in the country. Ev- 
ery one in Greeley, whatever profession 
or calling he follows, has an interest 
in potatoes. It is said that a Greeley 
banker would not stand well if he did 
not own a potato farm. It is customary 
in various parts of Colorado to have an 
annual celebration, which has some of 
the features of the Harvest Home. It 
is connected in each case with the har- 
vesting of the crop which, in the par- 
ticular section, plays the chief réle. At 
Rocky Ford we have a melon day; in 
Boulder, the strawberry day; in Grand 
Junction, the peach day; and in Greeley, 
the potato day. All the world is invited 
to participate in the celebration, and a 
great picnic with free food is held, the 
chief article being the product which is 


celebrated. The Greeley day was a fit-- 


ting observance of the harvesting of the 
tuber for the country in which potato 
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is king. Curiously enough, potato day 
has ceased to be celebrated in Greeley, 
and that for a reason which is short- 
sighted, and does not reflect the greatest 
credit upon her people. It was feared 
the celebration of the potato day would 
attract too great attention to the potato 
and lead to competition which would 
decrease the value of their produet. 
Stock-raising has from the beginning 
been one of the chief industries of the 
colonists. At first there were vast public 
ranges where free pasturage could be had. 
Cattle and sheep roamed over these, and 
the cowboy and the herdsman played 
their part in the life of this new country. 
As has always been the case from time 
immemorial, there was, and still is, strife 
between the cattlemen and sheep-raisers, 
the sheep destroying the pastures for 
cattle. At times it was simply a ques- 
tion who could first reach his six- 
shooter and, as they say in the West, 
“get the drop” on the other. But such 
conditions fast disappeared, and as ir- 
rigation has extended and the public 
ranges have continued to decrease in size, 
conditions have changed. Herds are 
smaller, but still the aggregate produc- 
tion of sheep and cattle is as large as 
ever before. The accompanying illustra- 
tion showing the sheep feeding about 
Greeley suggests a man rich in flocks. 
Recently beet-culture has been intro- 
duced, and a great beet-sugar factory was 
finished in Greeley in the fall of 1902. 
The production of the sugar beet has 
introduced various changes in Greeley 
and elsewhere. The inhabitants of this 
section have been largely of American 
birth, and have been men mainly of New 
England traditions. Work has been done 
chiefly by machinery, and the hoe culture 
of the potato and other crops, so painful- 
ly familiar to many of us brought up in 
the East, is regarded as antiquated. The 
hoe may be used to some little extent 
to cut down stray weeds, but that is 
about all. seet-culture requires more 
hand labor, and has brought in a great 
many Russian families, who cultivate the 
beets at so much per acre. It is feared 
that this will change the complexion of 
the city disadvantageously. 
Greeley has become a wealthy city, 
in which people have means for the 
satisfaction of their wants. The circum- 


stances under which it has grown up 
produce many striking effects. Manual 
labor receives a very high rate of re- 
muneration, and land is abundant. The 
two are closely related. Five hundred 
dollars is a high price for a lot in Gree- 
ley which is well located and has an 
area of 100 by 190 feet. Many a good 
lot can be bought for $200. I saw one 
fine corner lot, 175 by 90 feet, covered 
with fruit trees, which had recently been 
sold for $300 — the highest - priced lot 
which I found outside the central busi- 
ness section of the city. Manifestly it 
is easy, under such conditions, to own 
a home, as most of the people living 
in Greeley do. Carpenters, machinists, 
janitors of public buildings, and people 
of that economic class occupy very at- 
tractive homes, which appeal to the 
esthetic sense of culture. The accom- 
panying illustration affords a type of a 
working-man’s home which is common 
enough in Greeley. 

The “helpers” of the skilled me- 
chanies who were working on the ex- 
tension of the Normal School building 
in Greeley while I was there were re- 
ceiving $3 a day. Twenty cents an hour 
is the common price for a_ working- 
woman, and sometimes when they come 
early and stay late they receive more 
than $2 for a day’s work. A maid of all 
work in the kitchen receives $20 or $25 
a month. An unmarried farm-laborer 
will receive perhaps $30 a month and 
board. It is curious that farm labor 
in the West, where labor is very high, re- 
ceives a comparatively low rate of re- 
muneration, as I found to be particular- 
ly the case in Montana with the sheep- 
herders, and is something which no one 
whom I met seemed able to explain to me. 

How natural it is to think that every 
one can rise in life under conditions such 
as those which have obtained in Greeley, 
and again and again we see precisely 
that sort of thing which Abraham Lin- 
coln described. 

When we examine a little more closely 
into the lot of those who originally set- 
tled Greeley and have come since, we 
find a large chance element in individual 
fortunes which has never received ade- 
quate scientific attention. Good health 
has much to do with the acquisition 
of a competence, and death frequently 
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comes just at the time to prevent the 
fruition of well-founded hopes. It is 
not merely good health in general, but 
it is having sufficient strength and a 
sufficient degree of good fortune in re- 
spect to good health at a critical junc- 
ture. Many a Greeley colonist could now 
withstand the adversity of poor health 
on his own part, or that of his fam- 
ily, who would have been ruined by 
one year’s bad health with attendant 
expenses and attendant incapacity at a 
critical juncture. 

“ Blood will tell,” and men of the an- 
cestry of the Greeley people are sure to 
love intellectual pursuits, and to provide 
themselves with educational opportuni- 
ties. The original New- Englander is 
somewhat akin to the Greek in his in- 
telleectual activity, although he does not 
spend all his time in “ seeking some new 
thing.” The Lyceum played a large réle 
in the early days of Greeley, and national 
and local problems were zealously de- 
bated. There was a common, active, in- 
tellectual life in which all shared. The 
first thought was to provide good schools, 
and I do not think that I have ever been 
in a place of the size of Greeley which 
has, on the whole, better educational op- 
portunities. In addition to the ward 
schools, there is a high school, and one 
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of the best Normal schools in the United 
States. Even in the country districts, 
in marked contrast to the conditions 
which I found in the South, the schools 
are maintained for nine months of the 
vear, and the teachers receive as high as 
$75 a month. The High School enrol- 
ment is said to be relatively the largest 
which ean be found in the United States. 
The total school population, including all 
between six and twenty-one, residing in 
the district, is 1376. The total enrol- 
ment of the public schools, outside of the 
Normal School, is 955, and the High 
School enrolment is 175. It must be 
borne in mind also that in the Normal 
School there is a high-school department, 
which draws quite largely on the same 
territory for its pupils. It is said that in 
the West there have been seven stages 
in the evolution of the school-house, as 
follows: first, the dugout; second, the 
sod or adobe school-building; third, the 
log cabin; fourth, the slab house; fifth, 
the frame building; sixth, the little brick 
school-house; and seventh, the magnif- 
icent ward school-house, costing as high 
as $150,000. The Greeley school-houses 
in the country districts are in the fifth 
and sixth stages, and in the city itself 
the seventh stage has been reached. 

As another illustration of intellectual 
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life the Greeleyites make the claim that, 
according to the Post-office reports, the 
post - office business of Greeley has in 
times past been larger than that of any 
other city of its size in the Union. We 
find in Greeley what we find in every 
other American city of that size—and 
what we find perhaps to a greater extent 
in the West than in the East—religious 
sectarianism. The great number of reli- 
gious bodies makes each one weak, and 
divides the spiritual resources of the city. 
Greeley has, as already stated, a popula- 
tion something like 3500, and approxi- 
mately a dozen different denominations. 
Fortunately, however, one notices in 
Greeley, as elsewhere, the breaking down 
of denominational bitterness and _ in- 
creasing inclination to come together to 
promote common interests and civic 
righteousness. In this particular, as in 
others, we witness in Greeley, in a small, 
concrete way, a great national movement. 

The farther West one goes, the more 
democratic becomes society. I must con- 
fess that I did not understand true Amer- 
icanism, in one of its phases at least, 
until I got far away from the Atlantic 
coast. Coming to Madison, Wisconsin, 
from Baltimore, Maryland, the freedom 
of intercourse between all economic 
classes and men of the widest divergence 
of wealth and intellect attracted my at- 
tention; but there are social differences 
even in Madison which would be scorned 
in a place like Greeley. Anything like 
aristocracy seems to be absolutely un- 
known in Greeley, unless it is the aris- 
tocracy of personal merit. 

A curious fact in the evolution of civ- 
ilization is this—that individuals, as they 
swarm from their early homes and form 
new settlements, may take with them 
their individual acquisitions, but to only 
a limited extent do they carry with them 
their social acquisitions. They lose in 
a large part the results of social expe- 
rience, and have to begin by slow and 
painful processes the formation of a civ- 
ilized society. What they precisely lose 
in a great measure is what we must term 
a social consciousness and a social con- 
science, and without both a high grade 
of civilization is not possible. This ex- 
plains the civic backwardness and, in 
some eases, the civie corruption in new 
cities. It also explains in some measure, 


I believe, the fact that in our civie life 
we Americans are in many particulars 
still behind the older countries of the 
world. One reason for this is that in a 
new city men expect to stay for a short 
time, make just as much money as they 
possibly can, and then leave. Conse- 
quently one frequently finds a most 
shocking but deliberate sacrifice of the 
future to the present. When the public- 
utility franchise question came up in 
Seattle, Washington, not long ago, one 
of the citizens, voicing the sentiments of 
others, said: 

“TI don’t care about the future. What 
I want is to make money now.” 

But apart from such crass materialism, 
there is the absence of social conscious- 
ness. The men in a new city come to- 
gether from various places, and they have 
to learn to act together, and ties among 
them must be formed. They must also 
learn who among them are trustworthy 
and suitable leaders. It was only within 
a few years that the ten acres reserved 
for Lincoln Park in Greeley, now so at- 
tractive, were improved. The civic spirit 
is growing rapidly in Greeley now, and 
they have a Civic Improvement Society, 
which, among other things, provides 
baskets for waste paper and rubbish—a 
small thing, but indicative of much. All 
this is especially noteworthy in Greeley, 
because a deliberate effort was made to 
earry thither the acquisitions of an 
older civilization, and because there was 
a larger measure of success than one 
usually finds. There was some public pro- 
vision for public needs—common funds 
were provided for irrigation ditches; land 
was reserved for parks, for school-houses, 
and churches. There is a small reserva- 
tion about the water-works which _ be- 
longs to the city. Citizens gave forty 
acres of land to the Normal School, and 
a small sum of money was raised for it. 
The spirit of individualism is still rife, 
however, and, on the whole, the public 
provision for public needs is less than 
one would probably find in a New Eng- 
land city. The spirit of giving for pub- 
lic purposes is one which is gradually 
developed, and has not received a very 
high grade of development in Greeley. 

One of the main features of Greeley 
is that there they have prohibition which 
actually prohibits. This is a part of the 
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TYPICAL COTTAGE OF G 


original plan. Only “temperance peo- 
ple” were invited in the beginning to 
join the community. In all the deeds it 
is provided that land shall be forfeited 
if in any way it is connected with the 
traffic of intoxicating beverages. Among 
the people there is a sentiment—indeed, 
a practically unanimous sentiment— 
against the sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages in Greeley, and measures have been 
taken once or twice to suppress the so- 
called “blind pig” which show that a man 
incurs a serious risk both to his person 
and his property if he attempts to violate 
the prohibitory regulations of the city. 
The development which has begun in 
Greeley will continue. Many of the 
early pioneers have passed away; the 
others will quickly join “the great ma- 
jority ”; but Greeley will continue to be 
a monument to Nathan C. Meeker, and 
in lesser degree to Horace Greeley. Mr. 
Meeker was one of those idealists who 
knew better how to help others than to 
help themselves. He himself was mas- 
sacred while an Indian agent, endeavor- 
ing to elevate the Indians, and had little 
property to leave. He left his family a 
noble memory, and a grateful country has 
pensioned his widow. Mr. J. Max Clark 
tells us that toward the close of Mr. 
Meeker’s life he was one day driving with 
him through the country surrounding 
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Greeley to which permanent prosperity 
had come. Mr. Meeker had been speak- 
ing to Mr. Clark about his own financial 
difficulties, and perhaps it was at this 
time that he spoke about his own mis- 
take in not “taking up” a good-sized 
tract of farming-land, inasmuch as he 
had not believed in the speculative owner- 
ship of land. He had come to see that 
the social institutions are not individual 
creations, and that individuals must act 
in accordance with institutions which 
have been established by society. The 
only result of his abstinence from land- 
ownership was that he did not share in 
the increasing value of land which had 
come to others. Mr. Meeker also spoke 
about his increasing troubles in the man- 
agement of the Indians; but as_ they 
reached a bluff from which they could 
overlook the city of Greeley, with its 
many happy homes, and with the dense 
foliage of the trees which had replaced 
the former bleak outlook, he said to Mr. 
Clark: “After all, Max, although the 
enterprise yielded me nothing in return, 
in a worldly sense, yet I am proud to have 
been the leader in such a movement; it 
will be counted an honor to every man 
who took part in the settlement of Gree- 
ley. I am more than compensated in the 
grand success of the undertaking itself, 
and I have nothing to regret.” 
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The Trellis 


MARGARET CAMERON 


BY 


RS. 
head, usually 
wearily 


ELLERTON was tired. 
held erect, leaned 
a pillar of the 
veranda; her hands lay lax and nerveless 
in her lap, and all the vigorous lines of 
her figure drooped. The day had been 
bristling with irritations, of 
which the young medical student whom 
Arthur had invited to dinner had proved 
to be not the least. Ordinarily she liked 
boys and girls, and felt a warm sympathy 


Her 


against 


long, and 


3arton’s 
positive assumptions had set her nerves on 


with their interests, but young 


edge, and his youthful philosophies and 
cynicisms had seemed hopelessly crude. 
She had escaped from the drawing-room 
as soon as possible, leaving the young 
people together. She could hear Ethel’s 
soft little laugh now and then, follow- 
ing Barton’s penetrating tones, and oc- 
the sound of Arthur’s voice 
raised in argument. Once there was a 
shrill note of protest from one of the 
children going to bed upstairs, and then 
A little wandering breeze stirred 
the leaves in the garden, lifted the loose 
hair Mrs. Ellerton’s and 


casionally 


silence. 
on temples, 
died away. 

Her eyes sought the shadows gratefully. 
She was struggling with a strange feeling 
of impotence, a sense of weakness and 
failure that was foreign to her tempera- 
ment, and was striving to assure herself, 
in the old confident way, that to-morrow 
would bring again the joy of achieve- 
ment. To-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow they stretched before her, endless 
days of effort and of defeat, and all for— 
what? She slowly rose, and turned tow- 
ard the long, open window of the draw- 
ing-room. Barton’s voice met her. 

“But that is not true,” he said, ag- 
gressively. “ Emerson was right when he 
said we find in life exactly what we put 
in it.” 

Mrs. Ellerton recognized her favorite 
maxim, and paused for the reply. 

“That is my sister-in-law’s creed,” pet- 


tishly said Ethel; “ but it implies strength 
like hers to demand what one wants, and 
determination to accept nothing else.” 

“<*Tf you don’t see what you 
for it,’” said Arthur, laughing. 

Mrs. Ellerton turned back to 
garden, and wandered slowly 
winding paths to a spot away 
lights and sounds of the house. 

“Tf you don’t see what you 
for it!” 

Had never asked for it? Had 
she never put it into life? Had she 
not given it, with the best of life itself, 
to these young people, her husband’s bro- 
thers and sisters, who had passed into her 
hands, with other of his assets and lia- 
bilities, at the time of his death? 

They rose before her, one after the 
other. Little Tom, rough, boyish, and 
generous; nervous, irritable Florence; 
Arthur, arriving now at the critical age, 
and growing daily more like Philip, her 
husband; and Ethel,—pretty, supercil- 
ious, shallow Ethel, the most vexing 
problem of them all. 

Her thoughts went back with a leap to 
her own girlhood, and to the ideals that 
had been hers. She stumbled over a 
small wooden box that the gardener had 
neglected to take away, and instinctively 
pushed it aside, where its presence would 
be less a menace to the comfort of the 
passer. Then, in half-unconscious revolt 
against the careful habit of years, she 
deliberately pulled it back into the path, 
and as deliberately seated herself to re- 
view her life. The daughter of a country 
physician, her childhood had been one 
long object-lesson in self-sacrifice and re- 
nunciation. She recalled her secret girl- 


want, ask 
the dusky 
down its 
from the 


want, ask 


she 


ish dreams of hospital service and nurs- 
ing sisterhoods, and saw, in retrospect, 
the quiet tact with which her mother, a 
wise woman who had recognized the po- 
tentialities beneath her daughter’s merry 
exterior, had guided her thoughts into 
She had begun to de- 


another channel. 














SHE WAS A LITTLE 


velop extraordinary talent for drawing, 
and there had been much talk of New 
York and Paris. 

Then she had discovered that she was a 
little girl no longer. A widower, with 
two small children, had asked her to 
marry him. His tale had been all of his 
need of her, and she felt again the be- 
numbing conviction,of unworthiness that 
had come to her with the realization that 
this did not satisfy her. To be necessary 
to some one, to spend her life in serving, 
in guiding, in cheering, had seemed to 
her the height of a woman’s happiness, 





GIRL NO LONGER 


and to find that her heart failed to re- 
spond to this appeal had shocked her, and 
made her seem puny and _ insufficient 
in her own sight. But while her heart 
was not satisfied, there was a strong touch 
upon her sympathies, and in a passion of 
self-abnegation she might have yielded, 
had not her father put in a counter-plea, 
begging her to hold yet a little longer to 
her girlhood. So she had sent her first 
lover away; but her conscience had ached 
for many a month when she thought of 
those motherless babies. Mrs. Ellerton 
sighed, even now, remembering them. 
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She recounted to herself the various 
methods she and her mother had used to 
add to their small income after her fa- 
ther’s death, and her lips curved in a 
wavering smile as she remembered the 
intoxication of the little triumphs and the 
tragedy of the small failures. Later, her 
ability as an illustrator had taken them 
to a large city, that she might find em- 
ployment for her talent. Other men had 
followed in the footsteps of the widower, 
and to each she had given something of 
her heart, in her effort to fulfil his re- 
quirements. One there had been, and one 
only, who had made no conscious claim 
upon her sympathy except that he loved 
her, and who had asked nothing but the 
privilege of serving her. She wondered, 
now, why she had refused Brian Craw- 
ford, and decided that she had _ been 
governed by the same inheritance from 
her covenanting grandfathers that had 
prompted her, even as a child, to refuse, 
for no definite reason, things for which 
she deeply hungered. Mrs. Ellerton’s 
heart contracted with a pang of imper- 
sonal pity for the child that she had 
been, as she remembered how many times 
she had clinched her small hands in 
panic lest they should betray her by ac- 
cepting some alluring and unforbidden 
sweetmeat, and recalled the stern for- 
mula, “ Must not, must not, must not,” 
by whose insistent repetition she had re- 
duced her rebellious nature to obedience. 
It seemed to her, now, that that formula 
had always come between her and hap- 
piness. And so she had sent Brian 
away. In replying to her mother’s gen- 
tle questioning she had said, simply, 

“He didn’t need me; besides, he is 
very young, and I don’t think he really 
meant it.” 

Time had demonstrated the wisdom of 
her young judgment, she thought, for, 
after a few years, Brian had returned, 
and apparently accepting without ques- 
tion the position she had assigned him, 
had been ever since one of her most 
trusted friends, with no hint of a warmer 
feeling for her. 

She had not gone to Paris; there had 
never been time. There had always been 
so many things to do, and so many de- 
mands upon her, that it was with diffi- 
culty that she had found time in which 
to do her regular work. 


Then—she had married Philip. His 
had been a meagre, starved life, redolent 
of boarding-schools and hotels, and she 
had anticipated with eagerness his hap- 
piness in his own home. She recalled, 
with a smile that was principally sigh, 
her efforts to make herself over, after the 
pattern that Philip had admired, Then 
had followed six busy, anxious years, the 
earlier ones filled with financial cares, 
and the later ones with efforts to mend 
Philip’s health, which had been broken 
by the strain preceding his great success. 
Yn these years she had found her cheer- 
ful philosophy sorely tried. She had 
learned to laugh when her heart made her 
ill with its aching, and to sing to stifle 
the sob. Philip had unconsciously di- 
vided society into two classes, his family 
and the rest of the world, and from a 
month after their marriage she had ever 
been subtly conscious that she had not 
been born an Ellerton, and had spent her 
days in a vain endeavor to atone to him 
for this inevitable disappointment. She 
had rigorously schooled herself to accept 
his tolerant admiration and masculine 
pride of possession in lieu of the love that 
was accorded by other men to their wives; 
she had learned to curb her tongue and 
to suppress her opinions when they did 
not coincide with Philip’s; to defer to 
him in small things and in great; and 
withal, in every crisis, to keep her head 
cool and her hands steady. 

When, in the third year of their mar- 
riage, Philip’s mother had died, and he 
had brought his four brothers and sisters 
to her, she had felt that her burden was 
indeed heavy, but she had tried to carry 
it with a laugh and a song, as she had 
tried to live all her life, and her work 
had been her salvation. As she looked 
back at those years now, she wondered 
why she had not been unhappy. But 
she had not been. She had been too 
busy to think of herself. But neither 
had she been happy. 

Then Philip had died and left her his 
family. They were dear children; she 
had grown fond of them, and there was 
no one else in the world to whom they 
might turn; so she had accepted them, as 
she had accepted all the rest, and had 
sent hardly a thought toward her own life 
and freedom. And they had assented to 
this guardianship as a matter of course. 
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Were they not Ellertons? And was not 
she Philip’s widow ? 

So, for years, she had watched and 
tended them; and in the mean time other 
interests had helped to fill her life. There 
was a little church for which she had 
worked early and late—not because of any 
sectarian sympathy, but because it was 
doing good work in its immediate field, 
and she would not see it die for lack of 
competent management,—and a club here 
and there which depended upon her for 
its life impulse. And she always had 
time to make a set of dinner ecards for a 
friend, or to illustrate a calendar for the 
benefit of some charitable institution, or 
to sing, at a moment’s notice, for some 
disappointed hostess whose plans had 
been disarranged. And if, in doing these 
things, she gave up most of her own 
plans and renounced most of her per- 
sonal ambitions, no one was the wiser. 
All her life she had been saying to her- 
self, “I can wait,” and now—she was 
so tired! 

All her little world leaned upon her, 
from the maid in her kitchen, who asked 
her help in her love-affairs, to the Presi- 
dent of the Art Association, who begged 
her influence in reconciling the oppos- 
ing factions in that society. One after 
another they brought their troubles to 
ner, certain of comprehension and sym- 
pathy, and to each she gave of the best 
she had. 

Once, in an hour of bitter pain, she 
had turned to a man whose strength she 
had hoped might give him comprehension. 

“Yes,” he had said, with a surprised 
kindliness, “it is hard, of course. But it 
is not as if you were a weaker woman. 
To-morrow you will be your old, strong 
self again. And then, you have your 
work. You are indeed a woman of 
many interests.” 

And she had remorsefully felt that 
she had been weak, that she had sud- 
denly disappointed him. 

“A woman of many interests ”—and 
no one thought about the heart that lay 
under them. Admiration and deference 
were hers to a superlative degree; grate- 
ful acknowledgment of her strength sur- 
rounded her; but love—the sweet, spon- 
taneous tenderness that other women 
sometimes put aside—had never been hers 
since her mother died. In fifteen years 


no man had offered it to her. And she 
was still a young woman. Even Brian 
Crawford, after his early disappoint- 
ment, had seemed to accept the popular 
estimate of her character, and never 
again attempted to look beneath the 
surface of her life. And to-morrow and 
to-morrow and to-morrow—they stretch- 
ed before her—— 

She rose with a little shiver. The night 
air had grown cooler, and her mus- 
cles, straining with the tension of her 
thoughts, had stiffened. She straightened 
herself with an effort, and there rose in 
her mind the image of a stand of vines 
that had been planted under her bed-room 
window. A slender pole had been placed 
for them to twine about. Early in the 
spring it had stood erect and strong, but 
as the season advanced and the vines 
grew heavy, it had been pulled by their 
weight out of the perpendicular, and now 
slanted perceptibly, with the heavy vines 
still dragging at it. 

Mrs. Ellerton crossed the garden with 
quick determination, and seizing the pole, 
pulled it out of the ground. The vines 
clung to it, but she tore them away, and 
carried the pole to a dusky corner, where 
it might escape the eves of the gardener, 
and laid it flat and close beside the fence. 
As she returned, the long tendrils of the 
vine, lying across the path, caught at her 
feet. She pushed them aside and passed 
on. Then she turned back, and with a 
sort of impatient tenderness lifted them 
back into the bed, where no wandering 
foot would crush them. 

“ After all, I suppose you ean’t help 
being vines,” she said, aloud, “and you 
are ornamental. That’s more than can 
be said for the pole,” she added, and the 
sob that had been in her throat all the 
evening broke hoarsely forth. 

A hand touched her shoulder, and 
Brian Crawford’s firm voice said: 

“Tet me help you. Is this the hour 
you always choose for gardening ?” 

“This isn’t gardening; it’s first aid to 
the injured,” she replied, with her ready 
laugh; but her voice was not quite steady, 
and she stepped back, to put more dark- 
ness between her face and those keen, 
kind eyes of his. 

“Then you have done enough rescue- 
work for the day,” he said. “Let’s go 
somewhere and sit down—out here in the 
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garden, where it’s dark,” he added. She “And that is an evasion,” he grave- 
wondered, with sharp fear, if he had de- ly replied. “I asked you to tell me 


tected her emotion, but he went smoothly 
on: “It’s still very warm in the house. 
I came over to congratulate you on the 
success of that Art Association business. 
Holmes tells me that the hatchet has been 
formally interred, and that you 
Chief Priestess at the obsequies, 


were 
That’s 
a good piece of work, and I doubt if 
any one but you could 
plished “gg 
20. a 


sighed, 


have accom- 
only stay buried,” she 
“T have haunting 
visions of a resurrection and of a series 
of ghost dances.” 


will 
wearily. 


“Let them dance, then,” he absently 
“You forever exor- 
cising their evil spirits, High Priestess 
though you be!” 


said. ean’t go on 


They entered the grape arbor and found 
some chairs. 

“Tlow does it feel to be always suc- 
cessful?” he asked. 

“ You should know,” she replied. 

“T was not referring to the sort of suc- 
cess that I manufacture,” he said. “ That 
is an imitation of yours. You have sue- 
entirely failed. 

He tasted the 

“ Judith,” he 
gently added, “it is given to few people 
to know absolute success.” 

“ And to fewer still to be satisfied with 
it,” she replied. 

He turned toward her in the darkness. 

“ Judith,” he abruptly asked, “ why 
did you pull up that stick?” He felt 
rather than saw her shrink. “I dare say 
that angels would quail at this point,” 
he continued, in the same tone; “or I 
may be fanciful, but—I saw you do it. 
I’ve a notion that it meant more than 
your ‘first aid to the injured’ would im- 
ply, and—I want to know.” 

It was his first allusion to the days 
when he had laid his heart bare before 
her, and it touched her. 

“Tt is IT who am fanciful,” she said. 
“T thought the poor old pole looked tired, 
and TI ruined the vine to get it away.” 

“Are you tired of being a pole, Ju- 
dith?” he asked. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“You misunderstand,” she said, sharp- 
ly. “That is a personal application that 
a woman might have made.” 


I— have not 
There is a distinction.” 


ceeded: 


bitterness of her silence. 


the truth.” 

“Then you insinuate 
done so!” 

“Have you?” She 
“Have you, Judith?” 

“ Why should I tell you?’ she asked. 

“ Because I love you.” 

She shivered. This, then, was to be her 
punishment. For one hour of weakness, 
she must lose this friend, whose pity for 
her had moved him to renew the almost 
forgotten story of his youth. 

“Tsn’t that enough?’ he continued. 
“Or. must I tell you that I have never 
ceased to love you?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried. “ Don’t! 
Don’t! I should have spared you this, 
but—I didn’t know—” 

“Why should you know?” he quickly 
interrupted. “ You didn’t need my love 
It could only distress you, and—there 
were daws about, so I put my heart away. 
You were happy and successful, winning 
from life what was dearest to you—” 

“How do you know that?’ she ques- 
tioned, sharply, and all the pain of the 
years that were gone stung in her tone. 
“What do you know of failure, that you 
prate so confidently of suecess? What 
do you know of the sorrow and the bitter- 
ress and the hunger that mean victory ?” 

“But you have succeeded!” he per- 
sisted, strenuously, albeit his voice was 
strained and dry, as that of one holding 
himself in leash. “ Life has repaid your 
sacrifices. It has given you your heart’s 
desire. You have found and filled your 
place in the world. You have won.” 

His insistence pierced her reserves. 

“T have been the sword in the hand of 
the victor,” she said; “the steps beneath 
the feet of those who have climbed; the 
rock within whose shadow the weary have 
rested; but they have all forgotten that 
T am also—a woman!” 

“ But you have said,” he stammered— 
“you have seemed—you have done—” 

“T have said! I have seemed! I have 
done!” she cried. “Is that the story of a 
woman’s heart ?” 

He put out his hand uncertainly, as if 
to give physical aid to his mental grop- 
ing, and it touched hers in the darkness. 
Her hand was cold, and shook, but she 
did not withdraw it, and for a moment 


that I have not 


did not reply. 
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there was silence between them. Then 
she turned away, saying, lightly: 

“The odors of the night have made us 
mad. Come, let us go in!” 

“ Judith!” he eried. “ Judith!” 

She felt suddenly the familiar, sicken- 
ing conviction that here was something 
that she must not let herself touch, be- 
cause she wanted it more than anything 
else in the world, and she shut her eyes 
and duly repeated the old, childish for- 
mula, “ Must not, must not, must not!” 
She mechanically tried to pull her hand 
out of his strong clasp, and was vaguely 
relieved when she found her effort vain. 
She was conscious that he was talking, 
in unsteady, pleading tones, and that 
something within her, that seemed like 
conscience, fought blindly with some- 
thing else that might be selfish desire. 
She resisted faintly, as he drew her with- 
in the strong circle of his arm. 

“ Dear,” he brokenly asked, 
let me try ?”’ 


“will vou 


For a moment her struggle ceased, and 
she leaned against him, yielding abso- 
lutely to the blessed sense of rest. 

“ Judith!” called Ethel, from the ve- 
randa. 

Judith started guiltily. 


No, no!” 
me go!” 

“T will never let you go!” he declared. 
“There is no power in heaven or earth 
that shall induce me to let you go—if 
you love me!” 

“Judith! Judith!’ Ethel’s voice rang 
out over the garden. 

“Listen! They are calling! I must 
go!” 

“Let them call! You have gone at 
their bidding long enough. The pole has 


she cried. “ You must let 


been torn away from the vines, and it 
need never be replanted. Judith, do you 
love ime?” 

She pulled herself away from him. 

“But they need me!” she protested. 
“There is no one else! I must go to 
them!” 

“Do you love me?” he insisted. 

She made no reply. He took her hand 
again and gently laid it in his open palm. 

“Will you leave it there, dear?’ he 
asked. 

For an instant her fingers instinctively 
clung to his, and his hand joyfully closed 
upon them. Then she struggled to pull 
them away, crying, 

“Oh, the children!” 

“We'll build them a trellis,” he said. 


The Cost 


BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 


O-DAY is only won from yesterday; 


The flower must lose its sweet to dower the bee; 


The breeze is gathered in the great wind’s way; 


The river bears its largess to the sea. 


And we must pay for laughter with our tears; 


Mint coin of sorrow for each cherished breath 


Of happiness; buy knowledge with the years; 


And give our lives to know the peace of death! 
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THE MER-MOTHER 


NE day, walking by the sea, 
I heard a sweet voice calling me: 
I looked—but nothing could I see; 


I listened—but no more’I heard; 
Only the sea and the sea-bird 
And the blue sky were there with me. 





But on another happier day, 

When all the sea was sun and spray, 
And laughing shout of wind and foam, 

I seemed to hear the voice once more,— 
Wilder and sweeter than before, 

O wild as love and sweet as home. 


I looked, and lo! before me there 
A maiden sat in sea-weeds drest, 
Sea-flowers hiding in her breast, 
And with a comb of deep-sea pear] 
She combed, like any other girl, 
Her golden hair—her golden hair. 


And, as each shining yellow curl 
Flickered like sunshine through the pearl, 
She laughed and sang—but not to me: 
Three little babies of the sea 

Were diving in and out for joy— 

Two mer-girls and a small mer-boy. 


That fairy song was not for me, 

Nor those green eyes, nor that gold hair; 
Deep in the caves beneath the foam 
There was a husband and a home— 

It was a mermaid taking care 

Of her small children of the sea. 
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And with a comb 

, of deep-sea pearl 
She combed, like 

any other girl, 


Her golden hair. 
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THE PINE LADY 


HAVE you seen the Pine Lady— 
Or heard her how she sings! 
Have you heard her play 


Your soul away 

On a harp with moonbeam strings? 
In a palace all of the night-black pine 
She hides like a queen all day, 
Till a moonbeam knocks 

On her secret tree, 

And she opens her door 

With a silver key, 

While the village clocks 

Are striking bed 

Nine times sleepily. 




























© come and hear the Pine Lady 

Up in the haunted wood! 

The stars are rising, the moths are flitting, 
The owls are calling, 

The dew is falling; 

And, high in the boughs 

Of her haunted house, 

The moon and she are sitting. 





Out on the moor the nightjar drones 
Rough-throated love, 

The beetle comes 

With his sudden drums, 

And many a silent unseen thing 
Frightens your cheek with its ghostly wing; 





While there above, 

In a palace builded of needles and cones, 
The pine is telling the moon her love, 
Telling her love on the moonbeam strings— 
© have you seen the Pine Lady, 

Or heard her how she sings! 
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Of her haunted 
house, 
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Rights of Man 


BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


T was something more tangible than 

the shadows of the beeches that Dr. 

John Stone saw moving in the moon- 
light—a something seemingly emerging 
out of the bowels of the earth from 
beneath the buttresses of the plain little 
stone church. 

He vaulted the low wall of fence 
because of a suspicion that the squat, 
stocky figure, finally emerged and upright 
in the moonlight, was Jim; and to come 
at queer-witted Jim in one ef these off 
and unguarded moments was to some- 
times get at the heart of him. 

Dr. Stone had retained a boyish hab- 
it of making for the heart of things. 
It was in the heart of the woods, when a 
little shaver, that he and old Jim had 
tramped and hunted together. 

Right now he was hoping the gentle- 
man had not noted his approach; but as 
he came up, that unshorn, bushy-bearded 
person was seating himself in a too sus- 
piciously unconcerned fashion on a tree 
root and preparing to light his pipe. 

Dr. Stone coughed. 

Slowly Jim brought his shaggy head 
around. “Thought I heared a_ step. 
Fine evenin’,”’ he remarked, as though 
a churech-yard in the hours succeeding 
midnight was the natural place for in- 
cidental meeting. 

“Very,” agreed the doctor, putting 
down his medicine-case and helping him- 
self to another tree root. 

Old Jim eyed the performance. Then 
he spoke again: “ Fine night for mock- 
ers. Been splittin’ their th’oats. Whip- 
perwills callin’, too. Kin’ of nights I 
al’ays sets aroun’ an’ meditates.” 

But Dr. Stone was not to be hood- 
winked. He had caught sight of some- 
thing behind Jim that whetted curiosity. 

* Ladies of the church starting a junk- 
shop?” he inquired. 

Jim squared himself so as to suggest 
a barrier between this too inquisitive 
young person and a heterogeneous pile 
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of disreputable household articles on the 
ground behind him. “ No tellin’,’ he 
returned; “there ain’t no countin’ on 
ladies.” 

His audience had reasons of his own 
for feeling this to be true. “ There 
isn’t,” he agreed. 

“Specially young ones,” supplement- 
ed Jim. 

Dr. Stone looked across as with sus- 
picion. But Jim was studying the moon. 
He had not finished what he had to say 
on the subject of the ladies, however: 

“Tt’s bad enough when they’re only 
young, which makes ’em reasonable skit- 
tish, but when they’re bent on doin’ their 
duty by you, too—Lawd! Reckon you 
didn’t find Miss Sidney to home when 
I seed you drivin’ in there?” 

Perhaps it was a relief to unburden 
himself, even partially, to some one. 

“ No,” admitted the doctor, with gloom, 
“FT didn't.” 

Jim shufiled his feet, then leaned for- 
ward confidentially, as though a better 
feeling was growing between himself and 
the other: “She were over to my eabin. 
I foun’ her there, waitin’ for me. T’m 
movin’!” 

Jim and his cabin seemed one. 

“What for?” queried Dr. Stone. 

“Because there ain’t ary man ain’t 
jestified to his quiet place. I’ve stood 
lettin’ Miss Sidney do her duty by me 
as long as I kin. Seein’ as I done rid 
her on my back when she was a baby, I 
stood it while she was growin’ up, th’ough 
them Helpin’ Hand times and them 
Ministerin’ Circle spells she took later. 
I reasoned it were like her measles and 
sech, an’ would be gettin’ th’ough with. 
But seems like there ain’t no end. Now 
she’s home f’om her college schoolin’, 
she’s upliftin’ us by idols.” 

It needed no Jim to enlighten young 
Dr. Stone on the subject of the young 
and ardent Sidney. He could have given 
the other points. Right now t ® young 
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in question was engaged in 


person up- 
lifting the ideals of the lowly ef Syea- 


more Valley. She confessed to large 
faith in the regenerating powers of art 
and beauty. One would have thought 
the idea was new. She had confessed 


it not long ago to John Stone, and her 


dark eyes had glowed starlike, and the 
rose of her cheek had warmed to crimson 
with the ardor of her conviction. Dr. 
Stone would kave been content to listen 
forever, if might gaze. What 
the unregenerate lowly of Sycamore Val- 


also he 


ley thought about it was another matter 


“Uplifting vou by ideals, is she?” 


said he, the magie of the night, the 
sweets of a thousand blooms wpon the 


night wind, the cascade of ecstasy pour- 
ing from the mocking-bird in the locust 
thicket, the 
eyes beneath a 


memory of those starlike 
cloud of dusky hair 
these things holding him rapt, content, 
while old Jim rambled on. 
“Them’s what she calls it. She’s put 
a picter in every cabin in the valley, an’ 
she’s give us a glass vase, what we got to 
keep full of flowerin’ things. An’ that 
all. home f’om 


college 


ain’t D’rectly she goi 
this summer, she 
an’ like it 
First thing I knew she come 
totin’ ol’ Mis’ Ryan to mv cabin to clean 


her schoolin’ 


east her eve around, seems 


fell on me. 


it up. An’ it ended in her kavin’ all 
my things moved outen the coal-shed, 
while she put in new ones f’om her ma’s 


house-cleanin’. An’ now she_ keeps 
comin’ over all times I ain’t lookin’ for 
her, to see if I’m keepin’ things straight. 
An’ I ask you if that sort 
ain’t upsettin’ to any man? 


of uneasiness 
It’s eool, 
too, to be sleepin’ out at nights.” 

“What are you sleeping out for?” de- 
manded the doctor. 

Jim hitched himself up on the root as 
if certain recollections suggested physi- 
eal discomfort. “On the porch bench,” 
he affirmed. “I reasons it this a-way: 
If I don’t use that room, thet room’s 
goin’ to stay redd up. So I ain’t usin’ it. 
An’ now she done driv’ me off the porch. 
She said to me this evenin’, over to my 
place, as how my dogs was keepin’ the 
porch disgraceful. An’ she said, ‘ Don’t 
it take a right prosp’rous state of things 
to be keepin’ three dogs? That’s what 
she said, an’ I’m movin’.” 

Now John Stone had a 


fond mamma 
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and devoted sisters, who came into town 
from the paternal farm with disccuraging 
frequency to do their duty by him and 
mend and straighten him up. Perhaps 
Jim divined understanding in the other’s 
acceptance of the situation, which only 


asked, “ Where to?” 


Jim moved his shaggy head warily: 
“T done learned one thing you ain’ 
learned yet. There ain’t ary lady it 


ain’t best to keep out the way of, if you 


don’t want to do her way. That’s the 
reason I’m movin’—yonder.” 
The backward lurch of Jim’s_ body 


would seem to indicate the vine-covered 


ehurch behind him. “In the furnace- 
cellar,” confided Jim. “ Ev’ey man’s 
jestified to his quiet place, an’ there 


ain’t none nowhere cooler than a cellar 


for summer.” 


The cautious lowering of Dr. John 
Stone’s voice would seem io indicate a 
committal of self: “ But won’t she— 
won't the ladies of the church be onto 
you 2” 

Old Jim shook his head eraftily: 


“Tlow they goin’ to know it? Who uses 
the furnace cellar of a summer? And 
there sets that cabin with its idol picter 
an’ its glass vase, the same as it makes 
Miss Sidney happy in her mind to see it, 
while ol’ Jim, with his own belongin’s 
out the coal-shed, he’s livin’ here peace- 
ablelike in the cellar. 
know ? 


How she goin’ to 
Who a-goin’ to tell her?” 

Perhaps the young doctor’s conscience 
began to suggest he owed a lovalty else- 
where. But his speech rang hollow: 
“ Do—do you—is this quite right to her 
—you know—” 

Jim brought his shaggy-browed vision 
around to eye the speaker. 
was a lengthened process. 
of it moved uneasily. 


The eying 
The object 
One crossed Jim 
at a risk, with a sure knowledge he would 
the 


even matter sooner or later. The 
mocking - bird was silent. The night 
wind had died. The vision of the eyes 
had faded. Dr. Stone rose. Perhaps 
the time had eome to go. 

But Jim was ahead of him: “ She’s 


treatin’ you a little cool right now, Miss 
Sidney, ain’t she?” 
The physician, gathering up his medi- 


cine -case, made a great show of not 
hearing. 
“Tt was about the Sloanes she got 
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huffy, wasn’t it? She ain’t spoke to you 
since, is she?” 

Dr. Stone was beating a retreat from 
under the beeches, and the spectacle of 
a six-foot giant under such conditions 
suggests sheepishness. There was little 
that went on in the valley that old Jim 
did not know. 

“Get them books of yourn she turned 
back on ye?” called Jim, after. “She 
tol’ me to leave them at your office. She 
gim me a dime for takin’ them.” 

His striding victim was nearing the 
fence. 

“Hol on,” ealled Jim, shuffling after. 
“Tlol’ on there; it’s done come to me. 
I al’ays sees things plainer after the 
moon’s clean up. Miss Sidney, now, she 
won’t speak to you, an’ she won’t leave 
me be. Ain’t there no way we ean 
change places? If she’d jus’ turn in with 
them upliftin’ idols on you—” 

But Dr. Stone had vaulted the fence 
and was fleeing up the road. 
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As time went on, however, he would 
have been glad for attention from Miss 
Sidney Carter under any guise. He was 
not a proud young man. He might once 
have been, but he had been a humble 
suitor for so much longer that he had 
forgotten it. And to have the lady of 
his heart these days acknowledging him 
by a mere drooping of her lids was fur- 
ther chastening to that humble spirit, 
while to have her, on social oecasions, 
remove herself from a group as he ap- 
proached it, was making overtures ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

The trouble originated with the 
Sloanes, the most shiftless, aimless of 
the poor whites in the valley. When up- 
lifting by the ideal, the deeper the degra- 
dation, the more to be hoped fer. Over 
the Sloanes, therefore, the optimistic 
young spirit of Miss Carter yearned. 
“There are wings unfolded; Psyche 
sleeps somewhere in the most squalid 
soul,” she had stated to John Stone. 
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“ Sleeps—yes—” he was willing to ad- 
mit, but stopped there, the rest unfinish- 
ed, by reason of his attention being pre- 
occupied with her lips, parted with the 
eager joy of her avowal—red young lips, 

so softly full_—so fresh,—so sweet— 

At this point John Stone had grown 
giddy. It had come to his remembrance 
that he had onee tied a string about 
a tiny pearl, more commonly known as 
an incisor, within those same madden- 
ing lips, and jerked—when she was six 
and he was seven. 

It was following this conversation that 
Miss Carter had become zealous in the 
uplifting of the Sloanes. And it was in 
the full tide of her ardent enthusiasm 
that the Sloanes one day had shut their 
door in her face. 

Dr. Stone was going there himself at 
the time, in behalf of an infant Sloane. 
Not that he looked for return, either in 
lucre or gratitude, having his own opin- 
ion about the Sloanes. With him it was 
only that a doctor must begin somewhere. 

On this particular day Miss Carter, 
leaving perforce as he came driving up, 
stopped him to demand some explanation 
of Sloane etiquette, as though, he being 
their physical adviser, she held him also 
responsible for their social shortcomings. 

She stood at the road - side gazing 
up at him, the crimson from indignation 
upon her cheek most charming to behold, 
and stated the behavior of the Sloanes. 
“What could have made them do it?” 
she demanded. 

And here John Stone made his mis- 
take. He told the truth as he saw it, 
and beamed down upon the lady, and said 
they probably shut their door because 
they wanted to be let alone. 

And Miss Carter had not spoken to 
him since. As the Sloanes had done to 
her, so, metaphorically, she was doing 
to John Stone. 

And so things had stood, until now 
one morning John Stone found on his 
office table an armful of crimson roses, 
and so felt he had a right to consider 
himself forgiven. True there had been 
flowers on his table several mornings, but 
not being a vain young man, he had put 
them to the credit of a non-paying but 
grateful old lady patient. But the only 
climbing roses such as these he knew 
of clambered the Carters’ summer-house. 


So with soul aglow he got his hat. All 
he ever asked was to be allowed the priv- 
ilege of being forgiven, and in Southern 
village life gentlemen do not have to 
wait for evening to go to be forgiven. 
But turning the post-office corner, he 
met Miss Carter. It was a warm morn- 
ing, yet to John Stone the air felt sud 
denly frosty. She was acknowledging 
him by a searcely discernible drooping 
of her lids. To do this properly requires 
that the head be held at an angle sug- 
gestive of much haughtiness. It was 
vastly becoming to Miss Carter, making 
her look like a decree-dealing young god- 
dess, but it was disconcerting to the 
young man, who went up the street me- 
chanically. Not that he had anything 
now to go for, but that he didn’t know 
how to turn just then to go back. 

A little way along he met Jim emer- 
ging from a gate opening from the par- 
sonage cow-lot. 

“Ts she gone?’ queried that individual. 
“T seen her an’ dodged.” 

Perhaps the doctor was wishing /: 
had. At any rate, he halted and regard- 
ed Jim gloomily. 

“T’m aimin’ not to meet her this mawn- 
in’,” confessed Jim. “There is a big 
crap of ras’berries in her ma’s garden 
honin’ to get picked. Says she to me 
las’ night, at her ma’s back door, ‘ Jim,’ 
says she, ‘ ev’ey self-respectin’ man keeps 
his independence.’ ‘'They do that, Miss 
Sidney,’ says I. An’ so I’m dodgin’ her 
this mawnin’. She were leadin’ up to me 
pickin’ them berries. That’s a nice red 
rose on yo’ coat. Spruces you up con- 
sid’rable.” 

John Stone, returning to his office, 
felt that he did not understand it. 

But later there came a morning when 
he found indubitable proof of her for- 
giveness on his sanctum table in the 
shape of a picture of Miss Carter,—the 
same she had demanded return of fol- 
lowing the Sloane episode. Previous to 
that it used to hang above his sanc- 
tum table. There was the discolored 
oval on the papering as reminder. 

Now Dr. Stone was not an overly 
exacting housekeeper. And since old 
Mrs. Ryan, his janitress, cleaned on the 
principle that the place for everything 
is where the thing at the moment chances 
to be, including dust, she and the 
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doctor got along very 
well indeed. But that 
oval on the wall defined 
in dust had somehow de- 
pressed him. 

And now the picture 
had returned. Again 
John Stone put his hat 
on his blond head, for he 
had knelt down and got- 
ten up at this young per- 
son’s bidding too many 
times to be proud. All 
he wanted was to be 
allowed the privilege of 
doing it again. 

As he opened his of- 
fice door he found Jim 
sunk in a_ disconsolate 
heap on the step outside, 
his dogs around him. 
He had evidently dropped 
in passing. His chin 
was sunk on the bosom 
of his unbleached shirt, 
while between his knees 
was an axe, its head rest- 
ing on the step. As Dr. 
Stone came out, old Jim 
promptly hitched himself 
to one side. 

As a usual thing the 
doctor shut his eyes to 
this phase of Jim’s wiles. 
Generally when he grew 
dejected he wanted some- 
thing. But this morning 
Dr. Stone was off guard. 

“Heat knocked you 
out?” he inquired. There 
had been a storm the 
night before, and _ the 
morning had_ sueceeded 
hot and humid. 

“No,” said Jim. “ The 
wind blowed down that holler oak in 
the Carters’ yard last night. Miss 
Sidney she sent for me this mawnin’. 
Cw’rous room she’s got these days— 
them idol picters all over the walls. 
Said she wanted to have a_upliftin’ 
talk with me. Said she wanted to he’p 
me he’p myself. Said she would furnish 
the axe, an’ that if I would furnish 
the muscle, there was all my winter fuel 
waitin’ to be cut up in that ol’ oak, an’ 
the ladies of the church wouldn’t have 





THEM IDOL PICTERS” 


me on their minds freezin’ next winter. 
I ask you who asks them to have me on 
their minds? I’ve stood all I'm a-goin’ 
to stand. I’ve done all ary one man is 
ealled on to do. T’ve eat the leavin’s 
from their society oyster suppers, an’ 
their cake sales they’ve been dumpin’ on 
me for twenty year, till there ain’t no- 
thin’ will injest in my cistern any more. 
I ain’t got no stomach nor no disposi- 
tion left. I ain’t goin’ to heft nary 
*nother of their obligations.” 
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THERE HAD BEEN FLOWERS ON HIS’ TABLE 


Jim got up stiffly. 

“Going?” inquired Dr. Stone, ab- 
sently. He was debating the chances of 
finding Sidney at home or abroad. 

“ Yes,” said Jim, shortly; “ ther’ ain’t 
no he’p this time. She’s waitin’ for me 
in her yard.” 

Perhaps he had hoped for warmer sym- 
pathy from the other. He looked at that 
young person. Then he spoke again: 

“fer ma had a_ bad _ headache las’ 
night, ’ecount of the storm. I were there. 
Mrs. Carter she gives me the back-door 
vittles for me an’ my dogs. She don’t 
have no strings tied to what she gives, 
neither. Miss Sidney she don’t ’prove 
her ma’s ways, but this here’s between 
her ma an’ me. I been goin’ to the Car- 
ter back door since before Miss Sidney 
were bawn. Mrs. Carter she wanted me 
to get vou for her head, ’count of not 
likin’ to bring the old doctor out in the 
storm, but Miss Sidney she up an’ say 
her ma sha’n’t have you.” 

John Stone concluded he would not 
go to be forgiven until he had thought 
about it longer. Half an hour later he 
was still thinking about it, and gazing 


upon a charming young face in a gild- 
ed oval frame. Should he go and be 
snubbed, or stay and be miserable ? 

Fate was to decide. A moment later 
there came a small boy, breathless. Dr. 
Stone was to come—and come quick— 
to the Carters’. 

He went—no doctor ever went quicker, 
—to find Jim prostrate by the fallen oak, 
with a broken collar-bone. He had gone 
down with his first stroke. 

“ All my life,” he groaned, “ it’s made 
me sick to work—an’ I slipped on them 
pesky wet leaves.” 

The unhappy author of the trouble, 
no longer haughty - headed in her suf- 
ficiency, but with pale cheek and dishev- 
elled dark hair, stood over her victim 
with tears and apologies. Her mother 
stood farther off on a drier footing of 
gravel driveway, and gave voice to re- 
proaches. Not that this was just the 
time, but because timid ladies learn that 
it is in moments of exasperation they 
must speak their minds or never. She 
put out a hand of welcome to John 
Stone, but she did not stay her speech 
to her daughter. 

“Why ask me if you may have a 
mattress?” the little lady was saying. 
“When a person is bent on sacrificing 
the peace of mind and the comfort of 
herself and her family, it does not mat- 
ter whether it’s a mattress or something 
else. All I ask is, don’t bring it back.” 

Late that afternoon Dr. Stone was 
tying his horse to a fence post in front 
of Jim’s cabin. He had left him that 
morning with old Mrs. Ryan installed 
by the Carters as nurse and attendant. 

The cabin door was open, and as he 
alighted there came out to him the sound 
of excited, even alarmed, voices, one the 
voice of Miss Carter. Turning in the 
doorway just then and seeing him, she 
flew to meet him. Whatever the cause, 
the object was grateful. She had been 
moving in the other direction at his ap- 
proach for some time. 

“He’s gone,” she cried to him, with 
despairing gesture. 

“Who’s gone?” inquired John Stone, 
his eyes on her hands, now so movingly 
extended toward him. 

* Jim.” 

Old Mrs. Ryan was close behind, her 
veice aggrieved, defensive. “He were 
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fappin’ like any baby,” she declared, Evidently personal animosity was for- 
“an’ I jus’ stepped to the fence to call gotten in this more immediate affair. 
to Mis’ Sloane an’ smoke my pipe, an’ “Oh, do yeu?’ cried Miss Carter. 
when I come in, seein’? Miss Sidney ar- “ Then come,—oh—please—” 
rivin’, he were gone.” Would John Stone have believed that 


John Stone, with the appealing eyes of he might ever help her with reluctance 
Miss Carter on his, moved uneasily. He into his buggy’ Nor did his perturba- 
had his suspicions, but would it further tion lessen as they 
his cause with the lady to confess to a by church-yard. 
knowledge that would seem to make him IIe was preparec to find the 
an abettor to Jim? door open as they drove around, but not 

“Afore he dozed off,” confessed Mrs. to have a shaggy head come up from out 
Ryan, “he’d been a-mutterin’ like a per- that opening to 


reached the near- 


cellar 


greet them, wagging 


son that were teched.” ominously. Miss Carter gave a ery of 
It left John Stone no choice. He was not unnatural surprise: 

first a doctor. “I—I have an idea I “ Why—Jim 

know where to find him,” he said. “You needn’t light,” called Jim. “ I’ve 


turned on the whole likes of 
you.” 











“Tle’s wandering,— poor— 
poor thing!” cried Sidney. 
“ Oh—let me out.” 

Old Jim looked threaten- 
, ing. “You needn’t light,” 

Tie \ : he reiterated. “ Ev’ey man’s 
= | ° “ jestified to his quiet place to 
“a 4 i 4 4 die in, an’ this here’s mine. 


An’ no man with a_ broken 
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shoulder is to be expected to heft them 
obligations any longer.” 

The brown eyes of the girl in the bug- 
gy had been opening wide with wonder, 
even with alarm, but up to this with no 
suspicion. But now there began to creep 
into them an uneasiness. The miserable 
John Stone sat apprehensive. 

“ Why—Jim—” she began. 

“ Yes, ’m,” sail Jim, “ you’re meanin’ 
well, an’ I stoo’ up for you as long as 
I could agin’ the rest—the Sloanes an’ 
the Smysers an’ ol’ Mis’ Ryan an’ all. 
But this here’s the limits. No, I ain’t 
feverish, Doctor Stone. I heared you. 
I’m havin’ my say, an’ I’m goin’ to have 
it out to you, Miss Sidney, an’ you ain’t 
no right to take it hard. For, even feelin’ 
as I have about it, ain’t I been keepin’ 
your precepts right along? ‘ Pass it on,’ 
you say, when we don’t want to be hec- 
tored into mo’ obligations. So I been 
passin’ it on. There ain’t no worse 
cluttered place in this town than Doctor 
Stone’s office-rooms. So, ’stead of takin’ 
them upliftin’ flowers to the valley folks 
you give me, I been takin’ them to him. 
An’ seein’ the store you set on what 
them idol picters do for a man what’s 
eluttery, I took a picter off your desk 
this mawnin’ an’ carried it round to him.” 

Was it a gasp or a cry from the lady 
by John Stone? 

“Yes, ’m,” said Jim, “I done the best 
by you that I could. I stood it all till 
now, but after they got me to the cabin 
this mawnin’, an’ you stood over me, 
an’ me layin’ there with a broken shoul- 
der—an’ it broke in your int’rests, too,— 
when you up an’ tol’ Mis’ Ryan to haul 
that nigger barber over to give me a 
bath, ‘Them’s the limits,’ said I. An’ 
I up an’ wropped myse’f in those bed- 
clo’es, an’ T called soft to them dogs you 
turned out the house, an’ I come over 
here like a fox run to hole, an’ you'll 
have to dig me out to get me. Nary soul 
comes down here but Doctor Stone. 
He’s stood a heap too, an’ I ain’t holdin’ 
it agin’ him that he brought you down 
here. He’s young yet, an’ he ain’t to 
be expected to hol’ out agin’ ladies till 
he’s learnt more.” 

The shaggy head disappeared. Per- 
haps because it was time, for John 
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Stone was laying a _ tentative hand 
experimentally on that of a collapsed 
young lady, stunned and tearful. His 
was a generous soul. He had forgotten 
his own mistreatment. 

But a second later he gathered up the 
reins. She had repelled the hand by 
removing herself the extreme limits of 
a very narrow buggy-seat. Dr. Stone 
concluded he would take the lady home 
and then return to the patient. 

But Jim forestalled departure.: His 
head emerged again. Had he witnessed 
the repulse of Dr. Stone? 

“There are another thing, Miss Sid- 
ney,” he called. “It weren’t him what 
tol’ Mis’ Sloane he couldn’t have you 
ladies interferin’ with the doctorin’ of 
the baby. It were me told her to say 
he said it. ‘An’ if that don’t rid you 
of them,’ said I, ‘ foller it up by shuttin’ 
the door in their face.’ An’ she done it.” 

It took longer to drive the lady home 
than the distance warranted. But when 
the lady, in tears, allows herself to be 
gathered to a manly shoulder to weep 
upon, it is wise to linger where beech 
shade is thickest. 

“You—you are so long-suffering and 
amiable,” the voice buried against John 
Stone’s coat collar declared between 
sobs, “ you just invite me to be hateful. 
Why don’t you browbeat me, John Stone; 
why don’t you make me behave? Can’t 
you understand ?—I’d—I’d like to be made 
to mind you; I would, John Stone—” 

But he was all engrossed in regarding 
the wonder of a slender hand lifted in his 
big pink and white palm. “TI could 
crush it—the little thing—so,” he said. 
But he did not; he kissed it. 

But when in time they reached the 
Carter home, the fateful and unchopped 
tree, which lay uprooted and prostrate 
on the lawn, reminded her of Jim, and 
indignation again deepened the rose of 
her cheek. 

“The miserable, ungrateful thing!” 
she declared. “And now we women will 
be worrying about him all winter.” 

John Stone ventured a_ rejoinder. 
“Why should you worry?” he queried: 
“Jim don’t.” And he was left won- 
dering at the ensuing sudden with- 
drawal of the young lady’s hand. 
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The Literary Age of Boston 


BY GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia University 


fountain-head of New England 
literature. Boston would have 

been an interesting place without its 
fructifying neighbor, such was its civic 
stock; with its double lobe of Puritan 
and Pilgrim, it would have been the 
brain of the State, a mart of trade, and 
a nest of rebels, but hardly, perhaps, one 
of the little historic Meccas that per- 
petually challenge the real importance of 
metropolitan vastness; and in the hearts 
of its people, at least, with Florence 
and Edinburgh, not to be profane with 
diviner names, Boston brings up the 
rear of small but famous towns. What- 
ever of truth there is in this well-known 
boast comes from the College. It hap- 
pened in the old days, long before Har- 
vard became the high altar of learning 
it now is, the feeding flame of manifold 
lofty causes, sacrosanct with honorable 
lives and the votive wealth of dying gen- 
erations set apart for the disinterested 
uses of men; the present University, with 
its millions of money devoted to the un- 
born millions of our people, is a latter- 
day miracle, with its own future all be- 
fore it; but in the time that was, in the 
two centuries of humbleness when the 
old College was still only the camp-fire 
kindled by the Muses in the wilderness, 
there lies an accomplished past, a work 
ended and done, whose memory most 
survives in the literary fame of Boston. 
The collegiate spark, which is now 
parcelled out among museums and labo- 
ratories, and feeds an immense power- 
house of technical arts, applied sciences, 
and lucrative professions, was then 
rather a thing of men’s bosoms, of the 
instincts of imagination, the guesses of 
philosophy, the intuitions of religion; if 
the University, through the inculcation 
of scientific knowledge and its varied 
training for useful pursuits, has now be- 
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come more a great prop of the material 
state, the College discharged well its 
elder function as a restorer of the human 
spirit through the seeking of truth; and 
under its plain academic rule, before the 
old order changed, giving place to new, 
Harvard came into vital touch with the 
thoughts of men, and bore once that lit- 
tle, unnoticed flower of the soul whose 
seeds at last are blown through the 
world. It began, perhaps, in the time 
of Channing, and the first true contact 
may have been in that pure, mild spirit; 
then the young Emerson left the pulpit, 
the young Phillips mounted the plat- 
form; outside—for the academic race is 
never more than a small part of the 
various and abounding state—Garrison 
struck the hour. It was a crude, strange, 
composite time. The phalanx was con- 
verging on Brook Farm; dervishes of 
all kinds were camping round the Saadi 
tent at Concord; Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
and Lowell kept their lettered seclusion 
undisturbed; the Lyceum multiplied, like 
a torch, from village to village; and the 
new woman of the period had grown up 
in Margaret Fuller, and, in fact, in 
Sophia Peabody and Maria White was 
already married to Hawthorne and Low- 
ell. It was the literary age of Boston. 
The traits of the period are still hard 
to grasp. The immense crudity of that 
age taxes our credulity, and at times 
perplexes us by arousing the sense of 
humor instead of exciting the organs of 
reverence. “Thou shalt read Hafiz,” 
says Emerson, as he lays down the gos- 
pels; and the modern reader of Hafiz 
stands aghast. The amazing contradic- 
tions,— young parsons leaders of the 
mob; the naive surprises,—Lowell as a 
temperance lecturer at the picnic where 
Maria White as queen was crowned with 
a coronal of pond-lilies; the suggestions, 
now of a deodorized bohemia at Fresh 
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Pond or the Arcadia of married lovers 
and confirmed hermits at Walden, now 
of the milieu of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and again of some féte champétre in 
Sterne,—all puzzle the ingenuous and 
unacclimated mind. The provinciality 
of the life is as fresh and startling, and 
as humanly interesting, as in the work 
of great novelists. The wonderful rural- 
ity of Lowell’s youth, scarcely guessed 
even by his biographers, is one extreme; 
the other is,—let us say Allston, returned 
from abroad. He had known Coleridge. 
What a figure he wore in Cambridge- 
port! Had Jane Austen lived her girl- 
hood at Salem, or Peacock passed a sum- 
mer at Concord, what delightful mis- 
chief might have been ours! What an 
enrichment of our literature in eccentric 
and ever-laughable realism! but the so- 
ciety of which Allston was an ornament, 
the study of Ticknor, the dining-room 
of Judge Prescott, the counting-room of 
Francis and Thorndike, the court-room of 
Mason and Shaw, would have required 
a yet more masterly hand. We get 
glimpses of it in memoirs and anec- 
dotes, but the scene yet waits its author, 
and is most like to pass away without a 
poet. Yet this conservative, commercial, 
respectable society of the travelled and 
home - keeping provincials is the back- 
ground on which must be relieved the 
radicalism of Emerson and Phillips, 
the elegance of Longfellow, the self- 
sufficiency of Hawthorne, the manhood- 
worth of Whittier, the Brahmin pride 
of Holmes, the cleverness of Lowell. 
If the background be so impossible to 
sketch, still more is the sway and jostle 
of the contemporary crowd. Only a 
few impressions are firm enough to be 
put down. 

Emerson stands the foremost figure. 
In him the spirituality of New England 
culminated, and was so blended with 
practical character as to make him a 
very high type of his race. Spirituality 
was of the essence of New England from 
its birth, and underlies its historic de- 
mocracy as the things of eternity under- 
lie the things of time. In the earlier 
age, however, the soul-life was cramped 
in archaisms of thought and breeding, 
and all expression was in stiffened forms. 
This Puritan past impresses our minds 
now very much as Byzantine art affects 


our eyes, as a thing in bonds; it is real, 
though remote; it shrouds mysteries of 
religious feeling dark to us; but above 
all else it seems a spirit imprisoned. 
Blake might so have pictured it more 
intelligibly with his rude strength; a 
thing gaunt, tragic, powerful, one of the 
Titan forms of human suffering. The 
enlargement, the enfranchisement, the 
new sphere of light, of labor and prayer, 
had come before Emerson; he was born 
into a free world. The spread of Uni- 
tarianism in New England was a growth 
in the order of nature; it was not revo- 
lutionary, it was normal development; 
and in this mental expansion and moral 
softening, in the amelioration of the 
American spirit in all ways, which Uni- 
tarianism denoted in the community, 
Harvard College was the radiating in- 
fluence. By his collegiate clerical fa- 
thers Emerson was in the first line of 
those who were to share the new thought 
and advance the new practice. The work 
of Channing and his friends is not to 
be forgotten, but in the lapse of time 
it has lost distinction and blurs into half- 
remembered things like ancestral strains; 
the climax of the liberal movement was 
in Emerson’s* genius, and there shines 
concentrated, a white light of the spirit 
for a long age. He was a pure radical; 
we are apt to forget how radical he was. 
Harvard recoiled, astounded and indig- 
nant at the son she had borne; yet it 
was from within her halls—and it is ever 
to be remembered for Harvard honor— 
that both the academic and the religious 
proclamation went forth from his lips, in 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration, and the 
Divinity School address; and however 
the elders might disown and protest, the 
words fell on good ground in the hearts 
of youth, and multiplied sixty and a 
hundred fold. It is not without reason 
that the hall of philosophy there should 
bear his name, now that all old con- 
troversies have fallen asleep; for both by 
his inheritance from the past and his 
influence upon the American world Har- 
vard was the corner-stone of his pure 
and high fame. 

But though Harvard and the things of 
Harvard were the essential environment 
of Emerson, and he was the child of 
the old College in a much larger sense 
than is usually meant by that phrase, 
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there was something of much greater im- 
port in his genius, deeper, fast-rooted 
in what lies below education, intellect 
and books, something communal that 
made him even more the son of the soil, 
one of the people. He had that quality 
of race which marks the aristocrat in the 
real sense of that word, whose abuse 
has almost exiled it from the speech of 
truth. What characterized the stock 
shone forth in him highly perfected and 
eficient, in the form of character on 
both its heavenward and its earthward 
sides, and he possessed besides that ac- 
complishment of language which allowed 
him to give the racial element in the 
form of literature. He would have been 
called, as the world goes, a poor man, 
but in his own village he was well-off; 
he lived, on his thousand or more dol- 
lars a year, the life of a refined gentle- 
man, and reared his family, like others 
of his own station, on this sum in an 
atmosphere of true cultivation; he was 
economical, frugal even, and independ- 
ent; but what distinguished him and 
made him a true leader in that homo- 
geneous community was that he kept 
the old perspective of the relative worth 
of spiritual and temporal things, inherit- 
ed from Puritan days in the habits of the 
mind, and held to the lasting transcend- 
ency of the one and the evanescence of 
the other, without any sense of effort or 
consciousness of peculiarity, just as his 
neighbors also did, but he did it in a 
singularly high and exemplary way. 

In a world so conceived his free- 
dom was remarkable, his disengagement, 
his independence of thought and action 
both, his responsibility only to himself, 
his indifference to others’ views. Scarce 
any man was so free as he. His self- 
possession in this attitude was almost 
spectacular to others. It struck them as 
“sublime insolence,” as any number of 
such phrases of amazement at a man 
who was simply true to himself, and took 
no more thought of the crowd or of the 
individual than he did of the morrow. 
Truth had never a better seeker; he took 
only what was necessary for the journey, 
and what he found with his eyes he de- 
clared with his lips. Things that were 
not in the line of his search did not 
interest him; they might be matters as 
grave and sacred, as endeared and in- 


timate, as the Blessed Communion, but 
he passed on; of course he shocked many 
a tender conscience and many a hardy 
dogmatist, but he was ignorant of it es- 
sentially, being clad in a panoply of in- 
nocence that was almost simplicity of 
mind. The same spirit that he show- 
ed in religious thought he exhibited 
also in polities, and not temporary pol- 
ities only, but that lasting American- 
ism which he moulded into so many 
memorable phrases of freedom, equal- 
ity, and fraternity. 

His time of illumination was in 
early manhood, and the little work 
called Nature was its gospel; later, 
as he travelled farther from the light, 
he declined on more mundane matters 
of morals and manners, on conduct, on 
the question of human behavior in one 
or another way, and left the old specula- 
tive table-lands of his youth; and with 
him life after thirty-five was a declining 
day. Yet always his method was by in- 
tuition; his courage responded to the 
challenge of the unknown, to the tangle- 
growth of poetry and philosophy, to the 
dragon-jaws of paradox; and if at times, 
in our more sophisticated sight, Emerson 
in his mental adventures seems to suffer 
from the irrepressible joke that lurks in 
life, almost like some Parson Adams of 
the mind, he is only thereby brought the 
nearer to our home-breed, and graced 
the more with that nameless quality 
which in other ways also shines from 
his figure and endears the Don Quixotes 
of every idealistic race. Such he, was,— 
the idealism of New England in its hu- 
man saintship; or, if not quite that, as 
near it as heaven ever makes the living 
Don Quixotes of real life. 

These analogies may seem derogatory, 
but they are not really so; they are in 
their sphere patents of true nobility; an- 
other sort of crowning phrase to tell how 
in his mortal life he was not untouched by 
the pathetic grotesqueness which clings 
to the idealist everywhere in this tough 
world, while in his soul he was also the 
white flower of Puritanism,—/flos regum, 
the last of his race. Puritanism, the search 
for God in New England, ended in him; 
and he became its medium at its cul- 
minating moment of vision and freedom 
because he was a man of race, and held 
condensed, purified, and heightened in 
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his own heart the developed genius of the 
small, free, resolute, righteous, God-fear- 
ing people the child of whose brief cen- 
turies he was; they found no other world- 
voice. Emerson was their gift at the 
great altar of man. 

Tf Emerson was the concentration and 
embodiment of the inward Puritan life, 
the strength and beauty of the naked 
soul that had east the garment of the 
past and emerged at last in lucid regions, 
Longfellow—who, perhaps from some pre- 
possession in favor of poets, I cannot but 
regard as second in the New England 
group — was representative of the out- 
ward charm of intellectual culture as it 
came to fulness in the community; and, 
though it may seem a mere subtlety to 
say so, intellectual culture is in truth 
an outward thing. So, too, as Harvard, 
by virtue of being the fount of the old 
ministry, the place of the enlightenment 
and enlargement when the kinder hour 
came, and the nursery of the youth who 
heard and followed the new voice, had 
bred, nourished, and supported Emerson, 
the old College also performed a similar 
service for Longfellow, opening the way 
for him, yielding him a place in the 
midst of her power, and surrounding him 
from youth to age with such a happy 
environment of friends and things that 
he might well think of his lot as the spe- 
cial favor of heaven. 

He was Maine-born, and reared at the 
neighboring college of Bowdoin, to whose 
academic influences he was greatly indebt- 
ed; but Harvard in adopting him made 
him her own and gave him a career among 
her own, and he and the humane studies 
he stood for became an integral and last- 
ing part of the ideal of Harvard culture, 
which has suffered no essential change 
even now, though its relative sphere at 
Harvard is much narrowed, partaking the 
spiritual retrogression, the decline in re- 
finement, of the best in the nation at 
large. It is true that this ideal of Har- 
vard culture had already begun to form 
before Longfellow’s time. Just as Chan- 
ning had prepared the way for Emerson 
in the things of the pure spirit, George 
Ticknor was the precursor of Longfellow, 
not only as a scholar, in whom the refining 
power of scholarship was eminent, but as 
a scholar in the same fields of literature. 
Yet the crest of the wave, which was 


the first movement of old-world culture 
across the Atlantic, was certainly Long- 
fellow’s “ Dante,” of which his earlier 
collections and translations were fore- 
runners, and to which Lowell’s work, 
when he came to succeed him, was hard- 
ly more than an appendix. That first 
appropriation of foreign thought in New 
England took place so obscurely and had 
so few distinctive results in our own lit- 
erature that its history and import are 
much forgotten. It deserves a little 
chapter to itself when our literature 
comes to be written in any other than 
a biographical form. 

The impact of Carlyle and a few other 
single figures, such as Goethe, Lessing, and 
Fourier, is sometimes noted, and to such 
writers as Ripley and Margaret Fuller, 
Hedge and Hilliard, much is due. What 
Longfellow accomplished did not lay so 
much in this field of individual authors 
and specific thought on particular matters 
then of current interest; he brought over, 
as it were, whole literatures, putting us in 
touch, as a nation, with the tongues of the 
north and south of Europe alike, with all 
the stores of old romance, with the spirit 
that abides beautiful in the chronicles 
of wasted time; he annexed by a stroke 
of the pen this literary past of Europe to 
our New World,—at least to him as un- 
questionably the first modern scholar of 
his time, a scholar of the spirit as well 
as of the text, goes the praise and the 
grateful remembrance of all who have 
since followed, though far off, in his foot- 
steps. So Emerson, too, first felt the 
fructifying power of Oriental thought in 
his own sphere of philosophy and the 
poetry of general causes, and interpreted 
it somewhat, however defective the in- 
terpretation; and through these two men 
largely such expansion as contacts with 
fresh and novel literatures can give came 
to our letters. It is in this part of 
his work that Harvard, holding up Long- 
fellow’s hands, most helped the cause of 
civilization so far as that is involved in 
the permanence of literature, and re- 
ceived for her reward that ideal of Har- 
vard culture, already referred to, which 
is embedded in her traditions. 

As a scholar Longfellow was cosmo- 
politan; but in that portion of his life 
which was the fruit of his poetic gift he 
was distinctively American. If the mild- 
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ness of his nature be considered, the fer- 
vor of Longfellow’s patriotism was a very 
marked quality; his habitual artistic 
control conceals its real force, but does 
not hide its clear depth; from the early 
days when he was all for Americanism 
in literature, through his manhood 
friendship with Sumner and his anti- 
slavery poems, to the darker days of the 
sinking of the Cumberland and _ the 
prayer for the ship of state, he was one 
with his country’s aspiration, struggle, 
and trial, one in heart with her life; but 
he showed this patriotic prepossession of 
his whole nature, if less touchingly, still 
more significantly, by his choice of 
American themes for what were in no 
sense occasional poems, but the greater 
works in which he built most consciously 
and patiently for her fame in poetry, 
—in “ Hiawatha,” “ Evangeline,” “ Miles 
Standish,” and the like. 

It is the fashion to decry these poems 
now; yet the fact cannot be gainsaid that 
ach of these remains the only successful 
poem of its kind, one of the Indian life, 
one of colonial pastoral, one of the Puri- 
tan idyl, while the trials nfade by others 
have been numerous; and in each of 
these, but especially in the first two, 
there is in quality a marvellous purity 
of tone which for those who are sensitive 
to it is one of the rarest of poetic plea- 
sures. It is the fashion to decry also 
the shorter poems by which Longfellow 
entered into the homes of the people; 
but if heaven ever grants the prayer 
that a poet may write the songs of a 
people, it is surely in such poems as these 
that the divine gift reveals its presence. 
They are in the mouths of children and 
on the lips of boys, and that is well; but 
they are also strength and consolation 
to older hearts, they are read in quiet 
hours, they are murmured in darkened 
rooms, they blend with the sacred ex- 
periences of many lives. Say what one 
will, the “ Psalm of Life” is a trumpet- 
call, and a music breathes from “ Resig- 
nation” in which the clod on the coffin 
ceases to be heard, and dies out of the 
ear at last with peace. In the grosser 
spirit of life that now everywhere pre- 
vails even among the best, and is not 
confined to any one sphere of politics, 
art or letters, nor to any one country 
or capital, it is not surprising that the 
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fame of Longfellow should be obscured: 
but his silent presence must still be deep- 
ly and widely felt in those simpler and 
million homes that make up the popular 
life which, as the whole history of poetry 
shows, can never be corrupted. Long- 
fellow had this remarkable and double 
blessing: he was the product of the old 
Puritan stock at its culminating moment 
of refinement, its most cultivated gentle- 
man, and he enters most easily at lowly 
doors. 

Hawthorne is the third great New 
England name, and many would place 
him higher than either Emerson or Long- 
fellow in valuing his pure genius; but 
from the point of view here taken, which 
is mainly one of historical significance 
and the communal life, he falls neces- 
sarily into an inferior position. He, too, 
was the child of the old Puritanism, and, 
like the others, was emancipated from 
its bonds from boyhood; but something 
stayed in his blood which in the others 
had suffered a happy change. The genius 
of Emerson and Longfellow worked in 
the line of growth, so that they mark in 
their different spheres the attainment of 
a new goal; the genius of Hawthorne 
involved rather a reversion to the Puri- 
tan past, and not only that, but to what 
was grim, harsh, and terrible in its 
spirit; his genius worked in a reaction- 
ary way upon the theme of his brood- 
ing, and he threw open the doors of the 
past rather than the gates of the future. 
He found what people find in tombs,— 
dead sins and mouldered garments of the 
soul. Puritanism was to him a dreadful 
memory, which so fastened on his mind 
as to obtain new life like an evil obses- 
sion there, as if in truth it were still 
contemporary in men’s bosoms, too, and 
he could read them by its dark light. 

This recrudescence of Puritanism, in an 
imaginative form, in Hawthorne was the 
eardinal thing about him in relation to 
the community; by virtue of it he madé 
Tuseany another Salem, and gave the 
treasures of Catholic art to feed the fires 
of the Puritan Moloch. His village world 
of observation was his own, as he saw 
it in daily life and faithfully recorded 
it; but his world of imagination was 
the old Puritan country -side seen in 
spectral, uncanny, Dantesque ways, a 


hateful past full of pictures turning to 
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life under his hand, to your life and my 
life, to the life of man as it is in the 
eternal present. He could not shake it 
off: his genius cast shadow; he was a 
profound pessimist,—sin to him was life. 
Out of all this came a single new crea- 
tion, which, with Knickerbocker and 
Leatherstocking, makes the third ori- 
ginal American type, Donatello; like 
them he has no basis in vital life; he 
is a blend of elemental things, a dream 
of the mind, an emanation half of the 
artistic senses of a poetic temperament 
in love with life, half of the remorseful 
thought of a heart that had “ kept watch 
o’er man’s mortality ”; but, visionary as 
he is, Donatello is a true imaginative 
type, no more to be forgotten than the 
other purely artistic figures of literature, 
like Galahad, like the Red Cross Knight, 
of whose race he is. It seems a miracle 
of time that drew out of the dark bosom 
of Puritanism this figure of the early 
world, fair with Greek beauty, and made 
its plastic loveliness the flower in art 
of the Puritan conscience. 

It is art that finally sets Hawthorne 
aloof from the others in a place of his 
own. It might almost be said that ‘for 
him heredity had become environment, 
so much did the past oversway the pres- 
ent in his moral temperament, his out- 
look on life and his probings of its 
mysteries; his genius, in its most concen- 
trated and intense work, was deeply en- 
gaged in this inherited subject-matter, 
this reluctant, repellent, stubborn Puri- 
tan stuff, the dark hard ore; but the 
object of his attention being thus given, 
and the manner of its interpretation be- 
ing born in him also, he remained for 
the rest more the pure literary artist 
than his contemporaries in New Eng- 
land; the instinct of romantic art for 
its own mere sake was in him. In the 
expanding life of New England this 
thing, too, had happened with other 
things: an artist had been born there. 
He was strangely indifferent to every- 
thing in the community, he was solitary 
and a man apart; but he was faithful 
to his own one talent, the power to take 
an original view of the world, a romantic 
view, and turn it to pictures in the 
loom of literature. The world remained 
the old Puritan world, all the world he 
knew; but in his eyes it became a pic- 
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torial thing, while retaining necessarily 
its moral substance and tragic sug- 
zestiveness, and it took on artistic form 
under his hand. His love for his art 
and the things in life that would feed 
it was absorbing; he idled at all times 
when not employed with it; he found his 
happiness in its exercise. It was his art 
that was necessary to him, not its mes- 
sage; he lived by imagination. In him 
consequently the communal life is seen 
in the last of its threefold manifestations 
in the literature of the old Puritan race; 
in Emerson it shone forth in the pure 
soul, in Longfellow it blossomed in the 
heart, and in Hawthorne it left, as on 
darkness, its imaginative dream. 

In these three men the genius of the peo- 
ple, working out in the place and among 
the things of its New England nativity, 
reached its height, so far as concerns that 
partial expression which literature can 
give to a people’s life. They were sur- 
rounded by manifold other activities of 
the communal spirit, in polities, trade, 
philanthropy, taking place in a busy state; 
they were supported, however, by an edu- 
eated class in large numbers of similar 
breeding, sympathetic in taste and inter- 
est and openly appreciative of their la- 
bors; and there were also, perhaps, a score 
of other writers about them, among whom 
three still stand out with great promi- 
nence — Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell, 
of whom two, as in the other group, 
were closely bound to Harvard College. 

Holmes was, in fact, what he liked to be 
thought, a town wit. His attachment to 
the English of the eighteenth century 
was the result of a native sympathy. He 
was a citified man, such as the old Lon- 
doners were. He was not so much a New- 
Englander as he was a Bostonian; and 
not so much a Bostonian as he was a 
“ Brahmin,” to use his own name for the 
thing, with just that diminishing. in- 
clusiveness that Henry James expressed 
in saying of Thoreau that he was “ more 
than provincial; he was_ parochial.” 
Holmes was in certain ways the city 
parallel to that. It is seen in his con- 
sciousness of his audience, which is ever 
present, in the dinner-talk flavor of his 
prose, in the local “asides” of his many 
occasional poems; he has not the art to 
forget himself. Such a writer is seldom 
understood except by the generation with 
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which he is in social touch; magnetism 
leaves him; he amuses his own time 
with a brilliant mental vivacity, but 
there it ends. 

Whittier was the opposite of Holmes; 
he was the poet of the plain people, 
born among them, and never parting 
company by virtue of education or 
that sort of growth which involves 
a change in social surroundings. His 
Quaker blood distinguished him from 
the others, who were all Unitarians; 
but the distinction is illusory, for his 
Quakerism did for him precisely what 
Unitarianism did for them in giving 
mildness and breadth to his religious 
spirit. It is by his piety that he 
most appeals now to the general heart; 
by his reminiscences of the outward 
form of New England country life and 
its domestic types, as in “ Snowbound,” 
he came near to the homes of the com- 
munity as a whole, while as the anti- 
slavery poet he held a specifie and his- 
toric place in the life of the times; the 
three strains of interest, especially when 
felt through the medium of his simple 
goodness, preserve his fame: moreover, 
as a people’s poet whose humble man- 
hood remained unspoiled, he is assured 
of long memory. As a type of character 
he was as appropriate for the country as 
Holmes was for the city; though both are 
high types, and though it may seem para- 
doxical, Whittier had vastly the greater 
range. Both were deeply rooted in the 
soil, and had native history in their 
blood; both, too, were provincial in a way 
that their three great contemporaries 
were not. 

In the case of Lowell there is still 
something enigmatic. He was younger 
than the others; he was more complex 
in nature, and changed more from youth 
to age and even late in life. He alone 
owed much of his public recognition to 
the accident of office. He cannot take 
his own place in literature until, like 
Irving, he is forgotten as an ambassador. 





He came of Unitarian ancestry like Em- 
erson; he was bred on the same studies 
as Longfellow, whom he succeeded as a 
scholar; he developed criticism, but did 
not relinquish poetry; he did not work 
hard at either prose or verse. The Biglow 
Papers is his most original work, racy of 
the soil and the times, in its homelier 
sphere as native a product of the prac- 
tical as Donatello is of the spiritual tem- 
per of that breed of men. The “ Commem- 
oration Ode” is his loftiest achievement. 
He was the poet of the civil war in a 
sense not so true of any of the four 
older poets. He lived in a Harvard at- 
mosphere all his life, but no man was 
less academic. His prose came mainly 
from his brain, and is of a transitory 
nature, and steadily grows less interest- 
ing. These are the main facts about 
him. He now seems essentially a man 
of letters of high endowments, having 
the accomplishment of verse with his 
many other rich and varied gifts, and 
no more than that. It would appear that 
the inspiration that gave us Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Hawthorne had already 
begun to fail, and beat with a lowered 
pulse in the youngest and last of the 
group. 

It becomes plain on looking back that 
the literary age of Boston was before the 
civil war. With the exception of Lowell 
—and this helps to explain his position— 
the character of these men was formed 
and their work completely determined 
before 1860, and most of it was done. 
Tt was all the aftermath of Puritanism 
in literature. The debt it owed to Uni- 
tarianism is clear; its direct and indirect 
obligation to Harvard College, though 
but partially set forth, is obviously great, 
and just as clearly was due to the old 
humanities as there taught. In forty 
years we have drifted farther perhaps 
than any of us have thought from the 
conditions and influences that gave 


our country so large a part of its 
literary distinction. 
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A Summer 
BY MARY 


E were living with two Italian 
ladies in a cinque-cento palace 

facing the Giudeecca Canal. 
From our baleony, ruddy with scarlet 
geraniums and shaded by an orange- 
colored awning, we watched the coming 
and going of many craft— majestic 
steamers from the Orient; puffing mil- 
itary tugs towing barges of soldiers; fish- 
ing-smacks from Chioggia, their painted 
sails glowing with suns and crosses; 
clumsy tortoiselike freight-boats shining 
with tar; and now and then a big ship 
under a towering spread of canvas, slow- 
ly drifting to an anchorage. Among 
these heavier vessels glided bareas and 
sable gondolas. And suddenly, skim- 
ming the water like a gull, a tawny san- 
dolo would dart past, distancing all her 
more dignified sisters. Doctors and busi- 
ness men use these light craft as the 
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in a Sandolo 
H. PEIXOTTO 


quickest means of getting about, and boys 
row them instead of the usual gondoliers. 

One day as I was admiring the doc- 
tor’s boat that had just shot out from the 
shadow of a low-arched bridge, Signorina 
told me that she knew where its double 
could be found, and a reliable piccolo 
to care for it. 

So the very same afternoon I had an 
interview with a strapping big Venétian, 
owner of the sandolo, who brought with 
him a short, square-set boy of fourteen, 
dressed in old trousers and a coat about 
nine sizes too large for him. A _ few 
words sealed the bargain that made me 
mistress of the boat. It was to be de- 
livered next morning in perfect condi- 
tion: fresh rugs, black leather cushions 
well padded, its low steel prow polished, 
its wood-work oiled, and its prancing 
brass sea-horses brightly burnished. 
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Then turning to the boy, who had 
never ceased twirling his old felt hat— 
fit companion to his fringed trousers,—I 
asked him what he expected a month. 

‘A lira and a half a day,” said he. 

I shook my head, and he quickly added, 
“That’s what I asked, but you can give 
me what you please.” 

That settled the bargain, and Giovan- 
ni entered my service at once, with no 
other wardrobe than his winter rags 
though we were then in the dog-days. 

Next morning the yellow sandolo, im- 
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maculately clean, swept up to our riva 
with Giovanni, proud as an admiral, 
standing on the poppa, perfectly uneon- 
scious of the ridiculous figure he cut. 

T felt at once he could not row me 
about in such rags, for I had dreamed 
of him in spotless white, with broad 
sailor collar, and long blue ribbons dan- 
gling from his wide-brimmed straw hat. 
But certainly he could not be trusted 
to select this finery alone. So T bade 
him row me to the Rialto, adding, 
“for you must have a straw hat, a 
brilliant sash, and some thinner clothes.” 


Servo suo,’ was his dignified re- 
sponse. No delighted smile, though I 
noticed that the sandolo flew. 

He chose the way through a rio where 
many gondoliers live; and friends of his, 
leaning over the low parapet, greeted him 
with quiet bravos as we passed. I doubt 
not but that was the proudest moment 
of his young life; for was he not rowing 
a “ signora inglese!” 

We darted out into the Grand Canal, 
and in my admiration of his young 
strength I quite forgot what a funny 
figure he cut in his tatters. 

An omnibus steamer was coming di- 


re ctly toward us. 

The nose of the sandolo hesitated, trem- 
bled, then wavered, first to the right, then 
to the left. The little vaporetto loomed 
up big as a thousand-tonner, and Gio- 
vanni’s oar still being undecided, the 
steamer almost ran us down. By some 
divine interposition we managed to graze 
by her, and she left us bouncing in her 
foamy wake, my heart thumping, and the 
passengers calling out warning reprovals. 
Giovanni’s black eyes snapped; the per- 
spiration coursed in shining rivulets 
down his smooth, round face, and turn- 
ing, he shouted after the disappearing 
boat, “It’s all your fault,”—which so 
amused me that I quite calmed down. 

We made the Rialto without further 
incident, though his landing was clumsy, 
which T willingly enough excused, as the 
boy was so “ flustrated.” 

Leaving the sandolo in charge of an 
old man, we set off, Giovanni bareheaded, 
through the crowded Mercerie. Pushing 
our way through that narrow, busy street, 
T thought of a day centuries ago, when 
the Venetians, celebrating a great vic- 
tory, hung the priceless canvases of 
Titian and Tintoretto and Palma along 
its entire length. Probably never before 
or after was such wealth of art dis- 
plaved in a public thoroughfare. 

3ut I dismissed the thoughts of the no- 
ble past, and began prosaically to search 
in the small shops on either hand for a 
wide-brimmed straw hat. The unusual 
size of Giovanni’s head made it a dif- 
ficult task. We were obliged at length 
to content ourselves with a hat minus 
long ribbons; but Giovanni philosophical- 
ly remarked, “ That doesn’t matter, for 
isn’t my sister a tailor? and she can make 
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PAINTED SAILS GLOWING 


Linen trousers 
next found; but they needed shortening, 
which alteration, of course, the 
sister could make. Then added a 
scarlet waist-scarf, and completed our 
purchases with blue and 
white shirts of striped material. 

Giovanni proudly bore away his par- 
cels, smiling contentedly under his new 
hat, and we set off toward home for the 
transformation scene. 

But he must have lost his wits com- 


the ribbons long.” were 


tailor 
we 


some loose 





WITH SUNS AND CROSSES 


pletely, for we went headlong into every 
floating object on the Grand Canal, and 
very soon I learned the of our 
strong steel ram. 

At last we did manage to get into the 
narrow Rio San Trovaso, and I realized 
the sad truth that my boy lacked ex- 
perience. On reaching home I told him 
he could keep thé clothes, but that he 
could not be my poppe another hour. He 
pleaded his cause nobly, and assured me 
that every gondolier on the Grand Canal 
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was at fault except himself; but I looked 
away from his big black eyes and held 
to my resolution. 

With Giovanni’s failure my castles fell. 

But boys in Venice are as plentiful as 
the stones, and crop up as quickly as 
the heads of the Lernean Hydra! With 
in two hours the choice became em- 
barrassing; but at last I decided upon 
Domenico, the son of our fruitman 
at the corner. 

To my delight Domenico proved thor- 
oughly competent —even having white 
clothes of his own and a new straw hat. 
On complimenting him upon his neat 
appearance, he said: “ And you see this 
hat? I’ve just bought it from Giovanni 
for one lira fifty; non @ caro,—vero 2” 

And surely Giovanni had not allowed 
much sand to slip through the hour- 
glass ere he had disposed of my gift, 
and possibly now was puffing the fruits 
of his deal in cigarette smoke round the 
corner. Oh, these piccoli di Venezia! 


Then began those dreamy days spent 
sketching in less frequented canals, Do- 
menico sitting on the poppa back of me, 
his bronzed face framed in his white open 
shirt. Or, curling himself up in the bot- 
tom of the sandolo, he would sleep for 
hours, rocked by the passing of an oc- 
easional gondola or fruit- barge laden 
with luscious grapes and rosy - cheeked 
peaches and baskets of tomatoes piled 
high in searlet pyramids. How deftly 
these venders manage their boats in the 
narrow waterways, often dropping the 
oar to push with their hands against the 
house walls! And then squeezing round 
that last bend of the dingy Maleanton, 
what a flood of sunshine bursts upon 
their flaming freight, which, like a brand 
of fire, burns long trembling reflections 
in the dark water. 

And in broader channels we drifted 
on limpid mirrors, in whose glassy sur- 
faces each palace—a real coquette—sees 
its wondrous beauty doubled, — palaces 
as rare in color as the rugs of Persia, 
faded by the wear of centuries. And T 
tried to picture them in their original 
splendor, and as I did so, thought of the 
horror of the lordly owners, coming back 
from over Styx, and seeing, emblazoned 
above their proud escutcheons, “ Glass 
Manufactory,” or, “ Mosaic Works ”! 
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A CHIOGGIA CANAL 


When I suggested a pause, Domenico 
would run a short nail into a wall chink 
and tie up in the shadow of a Gothic 
palace whose wide enirance-steps—dank 
and green—led to a mysteriously dusky 
interior, and the slimy, greenish walls 
recalled the story of that hapless signore 
who, stealing by night from his lady’s 
bower, fell through a trap into a dark 
chamber, half under water, where he 
miserably died of cold and hunger, while 
his mistress in her tapestried halls lis- 
tened in vain for his coming. 

At other times, under low bridges, 
where reflected 
lights of stirring 
waters rippled over 
rough - cut stones 
like lights on Pom- 
peian glass, we 
rested and watched 
the play of sun- 
light down the wa- 
tery streets — the 
gondolas, freighted 
with dark shadows, 
nosing under a Ma- 


donna, serene on THE BROAD 





a palace wall, ’mid bunches of wistaria. 
And under the bridge that leads to the 
Foseari gates the echoes of many cen 
turies roll back, and distinctly from 
among them comes the hollow tramp of 
horses overhead—a_ gallant escort of 
young nobles leading forth a timid bride. 
The gorgeous pageant takes its way in 
triumph through the narrow lanes and 
over rattling wooden bridges and across 
the broad Piazza to the Ducal Palace in 
the full splendor of a perfect day, with 
champing and pawing of noble steeds 
and the blasts of many trumpets. 

But the trickling 
water from a pass- 
ing oar recalls me 
to the silent Venice 
of to-day, and to 
= the generations of 





Venetians who nev 
er have seen SO 
much as even a 
ty x pack-mule in their 
fascinating streets. 
On warm sum- 

mer evenings we 

LAGOONS rowed to the Lido, 
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and there cooled ourselves by a dip in 
the lazy sea. And afterwards upon a 
terrace we watched the violet tones die 
into the starlit night. After the heat of 
noonday, how refreshing to glide home- 
ward with a gentle breeze fanning our 
faces and the moonlight dancing on the 
rippling water! 

During the tranquil autumn days 
those days before the death of summer 

we visited the surrounding islands. 
Striking through the main artery of the 
Giudecea, where saffron sails of fishing- 


A CAMPIELLO 





smacks flaunt their rich colors, and fes- 
toons of purple nets—rich laces of the 
tisher-folk—swing from mast to mast, 
we come out into open water. A pearly 
whiteness bathes the broad lagoons, unit- 
ing sea and sky—the sea a smooth enamel, 
the sky veiled like a bride’s pale face. 
Little islands dotted with trees float mi- 
ragelike on the glassy waters. A campa- 
nile and the hulls of far-off barges lend 
the only darker note. 


Every day we rippled the reflections of 


Don Carlos’s golden flewrs-de-lis. My 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE 


Domenico could not understand why 
Don Carlos—so handsome a prince and 
really King of Spain (should the Carlists 
have full sway)—lived so quietly, with a 
red parrot perched on his passetto, and 
an old majordomo in blue jeans sitting 
at his palace entrance. And often, as we 
passed, the long-tailed bird screeched af- 
ter us. 3ut I noticed she preserved a 
respectful silence if her lordly master 
was entering his gondola. 

Domenico’s idea of kings meant brave 
uniforms and flying flags, and tapestries 
hanging from palace windows. And so 
one day, when news came that Italy’s 
King and Queen were really coming to 
Venice (the first time since their acces- 
sion to the throne), Domenico was be- 
side himself with joy. 

The afternoon of their arrival, in spot- 
less white, he appeared at our riva at 
three, though the royal party was not ex- 
pected until six. So immaculate was the 
sandolo that I wished their Majesties 
would visit Venice more frequently. 
Finally, in a double line of embareations 
crowded with an eager throng, we took 
our places on the Grand Canal. Every 
baleony was decked with flags and rugs 


KING AND QUEEN 


and costly brocades; every window was 
peopled with a group of heads. 

Just as the sun’s last rays were gilding 
the mellow palace fronts a glorious burst 
of color shot down the Grand Canal—a 
glow of tints that no pen can describe. 

A dozen bissone, boats of great size, 
each manned by a score of men, headed 
the brilliant cortége. One bore upon its 
prow Fame blowing her golden trum- 
pet; another, Neptune, trident in hand, 
on his silver shell; and _ still another, 
Flora scattering her blossoms. Some of 
the oarsmen were robed as Pheenicians, 
others as Egyptians, while a crew of 
yvoung Romeos rowed another boat, drag- 
ging in their wake yards of crimson vel- 
vet. Canopies of damask and cloth of 
gold sheltered the city’s dignitaries. And 
in this festive group moved a sombre 
gondola manned by four gondoliers in 
liveries of red and black. As it passed, 
the bands played and people waved their 
hats, for in it sat the King and Queen- 
he in general’s uniform, she in white. 
Behind them in compact masses followed 
the countless gondolas of Venice’s no- 
bility in gala dress, escorting the youth- 
ful couple to the Royal Palace. 
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The Last Gift 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


OBINSON CARNES pilgrimmed 

along the country road between 

Sanderson and Elmville. He wore 
a shabby clerical suit, and he carried a 
rusty black bag which might have con- 
tained sermons. It did actually hold 
one sermon, a favorite which he had 
delivered many times in many pulpits, 
and in which he felt a certain covert 
pride of authorship. 

The bag contained, besides the sermon, 
two old shirts with frayed cuffs, three 
collars, one pocket-handkerchief, a Bible, 
and a few ancient toilet articles. These 
were all his worldly goods, except the 
clothes he wore, and a matter of forty-odd 
cents in his old wallet. Robinson Carnes 
subsisted after a curious parasitical fash- 
ion. He travelled about the country with 
his rusty black bag, journeying from place 
to place—no matter what place, so long as 
it held an evangelical church. Straight 
to the parson of this church he went, 
stated his name and calling, produced cer- 
tain vouchers in proof of the same, and 
inquired if he knew of any opening for a 
clergyman out of employment, if he had 
heard of any country pulpit in which an 
itinerant preacher might find humble 
harbor. He never obtained any perma- 
pent situation; he sometimes supplied a 
pulpit for a day, or officiated at a funeral 
or wedding, but that was all. But he 
never failed to receive hospitality, some 
sufficient meals, and lodging for one night 
at least in the parsonage guest-chamber. 

Although Carnes’s living was so pre- 
carious, he looked neither forlorn nor 
hungry. He had, in fact, had at noon 
an excellent dinner of roast beef at the 
home of the Presbyterian minister in 
Sanderson. It was the day before Christ- 
mas, and a certain subtle stir of festive 
significance was in the very air. Every 
now and then a wagon laden with young 
hemlocks, and trailing with greens, passed 
him. The road was strewn with ever- 
green sprigs and stray branches, with an 
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occasional jewel-like sprinkle of holly 
berries. Often he heard a silvery burst 
of laughter and chatter, and boys and 
girls appeared from a skirting wood with 
their arms laden with green vines and 
branches. He also met country carriages 
whose occupants had their laps heaped 
with parcels of Christmas presents. 
These last gave the tramp preacher a 
feeling of melancholy so intense that it 
amounted to pain. It was to him like 
the sight of a tavern to a drunkard when 
his pockets are empty and his thirst is 
great. It touched Robinson Carnes in 
his tenderest point. He had fallen a 
victim in early youth to a singular species 
of spiritual dissipation. Possessed by na- 
ture of a most unselfish love for his 
kind, and an involuntary generosity, this 
tendency, laudable in itself, had become 
in time like a flower run wild until it 
was a weed. His love of giving amounted 
to a pure and innocent but unruly pas- 
sion. It had at one time assumed such 
proportions that it barely escaped being 
recognized as actual mania. As it was, 
people, even those who had benefited by 
his reckless generosity, spoke of him as 
a mild idiot. 

There had been a day of plenty 
with him, for he had fallen joint 
heir to a large and reasonably profitable 
New England farm, and a small sum in 
bank. The other heir was his younger 
brother. His brother had just married. 
Robinson told him to live on the farm 
and give him a small percentage of the 
profits yearly. When the crops failed 
through bad weather and mismanage- 
ment, he said easily, without the slightest 
sense of self-sacrifice, that the brother 
need not pay him the percentage that 
year. The brother did not pay it, as a 
matter of course, the next year, and in 
fact never did. In three years the bro- 
ther’s wife was ailing, and the family 
increasing, and he was in debt for the 
taxes. Robinson paid them all, and he 
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continued paying them as long as his 
money in the bank lasted. He wished his 
brother to keep his intact, on account of 
his family. Then he gave from his poor 
salary to everything and _ everybody. 
Then he was in debt for his board. He 
rented a small room, and lived, it was 
said, on oatmeal porridge until the debt 
was paid. 

Robinson Carnes had a fierce honesty. 
When he was in debt, he felt, for 
the first time in his life, disgraced, 
and like hiding his head. He often re- 
flected with the greatest shame upon that 
period of his life when he had an impulse 
to go out of his way to avoid the woman 
whom he owed. He felt nothing like it 
now, although to some his present mode 
of existence might savor of beggary. He 
considered that in some fashion he gener- 
ally rendered an equivalent for the hos- 
pitality which kept the breath of life in 
him. Sometimes the minister who enter- 
tained him was ailing, and he preached 
the sermon in his black bag in his stead. 
Sometimes he did some copying for him; 
often he had toiled to good purpose at 
his wood-pile or in his garden; he had 
even assisted the minister’s wife with her 
carpet - beating in her spring cleaning. 
He had now nothing to be ashamed of, 
but he felt his very memory burn with 
shame when he remembered that time of 
debt. That had been the end of his ca- 
reer as a regularly settled minister. Peo- 
ple might have forgiven the debt, but 
they could not forgive nor overlook the 
fact that while in such dire straits he 
had given away the only decent coat 
which he owned to wear in the pulpit, 
and also that he had given away to a 
needy family, swarming with half - fed 
children, the cakes and pies with which 
some female members of his parish had 
presented him to alleviate his oatmeal 
diet. That last had in reality decided the 
matter. He was requested to resign. 

So Robinson Carnes resigned his pas- 
torate, and had never been successful in 
obtaining another. He went out of the 
village on foot. He had given away every 
dollar of the last instalment of his meagre 
salary to a woman in sore straits. He 
had given away his trunk years ago to 
a young man about to be married and 
settle in the West. He regretted leaving 
his sermons behind because of the lack 
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of a trunk. 
in the 
houses. 


He stored them in a barrel 
garret of one of the deacon’s 
He stowed away what he could 
of his poor little possessions in his black 
bag, feeling thankful that no one had 
seemed to need that also. Since he had 
given away his best coat, he had only 
his old one, which was very shabby. 
When he shook hands with his half-heart- 
ed friends at parting, he was careful not 
to raise his right arm too high, lest he 
reveal a sad rip in the under-arm seam. 
Since, he had had several coats bestowed 
upon him by his clerical friends, when 
an old one was on the verge of total dis- 
ruption, but the new coat was always 
at variance as to its right under -arm 
seams. Robinson Carnes had thereby 
acquired such an exceedingly cautious 
habit of extending his right arm as to 
give rise to frequent inquiries whether 
he had put his shoulder out of joint, or 
had rheumatism. Now the ripped seam 
was concealed by an old but very respect- 
able and warm overcoat which the Pres- 
byterian minister in Sanderson had be- 
stowed upon him, and which he had 
requited by an interpretation of the orig- 
inal Greek of one of the gospels, which 
aided the minister materially in the 
composition of his Christmas sermons. 
Carnes was an excellent Hebrew and 
Greek scholar, and his entertainer was 
rusty and had never been very proficient. 
Robinson had been in the theological 
seminary with this man, and had often 
come to his aid when there. Robinson 
had also set up the Christmas tree for 
the Sunday-school in the church vestry. 
He was exceedingly skilful with his 
hands. The Christmas tree had awaken- 
ec in him the old passion, and his face 
saddened as he looked at the inviting 
spread of branches. 

“T wish I had something to hang on 
the tree for your children and the Sun- 
day-school,” he said, wistfully, to the 
minister; and the other man, who knew 
his history, received his speech in mean- 
ing silence. But when Carnes repeated 


his remark, being: anxious that his poor 
little gift of a Christmas wish, which 
was all that he had to offer, might at 
least be accepted, the other replied coldly 
that one’s first duty was to one’s self, and 
unjustified giving was pauperizing to the 
giver and the recipient. 
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Then poor Robinson Carnes, abashed, 
for he understood the purport of the 
speech, bade the minister good-by meekly, 
and went his way. When he saw the other 
Christmas trees on the road to Elmville, 
his wistful sadness became intensified. 
He felt the full bitterness of having ab- 
solutely nothing to give, of having even a 
kindly wish scorned when the wish was 
his last coin. He felt utterly bankrupt 
as to benefits towards his fellow-creatures, 
that sorest bankruptey for him who can 
understand it. 

Carnes had just watched a wagon 
loaded with Christmas greens pass slowly 
out of sight around a bend in the road, 
when he came unexpectedly upon a for- 
lorn company. They were so forlorn, 
and so unusual in the heart of a pros- 
perous State, that he could hardly believe 
his eyes at first. They seemed impossi- 
ble. There were six of them in all: a 
man, two women—one young and one old 
—and three children: one a baby two 
years old, the others five and eight. The 
man stood bolt-upright, staring straight 
ahead with blank eyes; the women were 
seated on the low stone wall which bor- 
dered the road. The younger, the mother, 
held the five-year-old child; the older, evi- 
dently the grandmother, held the young- 
est; the eldest—all were girls—sat apart, 
huddled upon herself, her small back hoop- 
ed, hugging herself with her thin arms in 
an effort to keep warm. As Carnes drew 
near, she looked at him, and an impulse 
of flight was evident in her eyes. The 
younger of the two women surveyed 
him with a sort of apathy which partook 
of anger. The youngest child, in the old 
woman’s lap, was wailing aloud. The 
grandmother did not try to hush it. Her 
face, full of a dumb appeal to and ques- 
tioning of something which Carnes felt 
dimly was beyond him, gazed over the 
small head in a soiled white hood which 
beat wrathfully against her withered 
bosom. The woman wore an old shawl 
which was warm; she kept a corner 
well wrapped about the crying child. 
The younger woman was very thinly clad. 
Her hat had a pathetic last summer’s 
rose in it. Now and then a long rigor of 
chill passed over her; at such times her 
meagre body seemed to elongate, her arms 
held the little girl on her lap like two 
clamps. The man,standing still, with face 


turned toward the sky over the distant 
horizon line, gave a glance at Carnes 
with eyes which bore no curiosity or in- 
terest, but were simply indifferent. He 
looked away again, and Carnes felt that 
he was forgotten, while his shadow and 
the man’s still intermingled. 

Then Carnes broke the silence. He 
stepped in front of the man. “ See here, 
friend,” he said, “ what’s the matter ?” 

The man looked at him perforce. He 
was past words. He had come to that 
pass where speech as a means of expres- 
sion seemed superfluous. His look said 
as much to his questioner. “You ask 
me what is the matter?” the look said. 
“Are you blind ?” But the question in 
the man’s dull eyes was not resentful. 
He was not one in whom misery arouses 
resentment against others or Providence. 
Fate seemed to have paralyzed him, as 
the clutch of a carnivorous animal is said 
to paralyze a victim. 

“What is it?” Carnes inquired again. 
“ What is the matter?” 

Still the man did not answer, but the 
younger of the two women did. She 
spoke with great force, but her lips were 
stiff, and apparently not a muscle of her 
face moved. “Tl tell you what the 
matter is,” said she. “ He’s good for 
nothing. He’s a no-account man. He 
ain't fit to take care of a family. That’s 
what’s the matter.” Then the other wo- 
man bore her testimony, which was horri- 
ble from its intensity and its triviality. 
It was the tragedy of a pin-prick in a 
meagre soul. 

“He’s left my hair-cloth sofy an’ my 
feather bed,” said she, in a high shrill 
plaint. 

Then the forlorn male, badgered be- 
twixt the two females of his species, who 
were, as it often happens with birds, of 
a finer, fiercer sort than he, broke si- 
lence with a feeble note of expostu- 
lation. “ Now, don’t, mother,” said he. 
“You shall hev that sofy and that feath- 
er bed agin.” 

The younger woman rose, setting the 
little girl on the frozen ground so hard 
that she began to cry. “ Have ’em back? 
How is she goin’ to have ’em back?” she 
demanded. “ There’s the hair-cloth sofy 
she earned and set her eyes by, and 
there’s the feather bed she’s always slept 
on, left over there in Sanderson, stored 
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away in a dirty old barn. How’s she goin’ 
to ever get ’em again? What’s the poor 
old woman. goin’ to sit on an’ sleep on?’ 

“We'll go back an’ git ’em,” muttered 
the man. “ Don’t, Emmy.” 

“Yes, I will! Ill tell the truth, and I 
don’t care who knows it. You’re a no- 
account man. How are we goin’ to git 
‘em back, I’d like to know? You hain’t 
a cent and you ean’t get work. If I 
was a man, I'd git work if it killed me. 
flow is your mother goin’ to git that sofy 
and feather bed again as long as she 
lives? And that ain’t all—there’s all my 
nice furniture that I worked and earned 
before I was married; you didn’t earn 
none of it except jest that one bedstead 
and bureau that you bought. I earned 
all the other things workin’ in the shop 
myself, and there they all be stored in 
that dirty old barn to be eaten up by rats, 
and covered with dust.” 


“We will get ’em back. Don’t, 
Emmy.” 
“ How’ll we get ’em back? Yovw’re a 


good-for-nothin’ man. You ain’t fit to 
support a family.” 

“He’s left my sofy an’ feather bed,” 
reiterated the old woman. 

The man looked helplessly from one 
to the other; then he cast a glance at 
Carnes—that look full of agony and ap- 
peal which one man gives another in such 
a crisis when he is set upon by those 
whom he cannot fight. 

Carnes, when he met his fellow-man’s 
piteous look, felt at once an impulse of 
partisanship. He stepped close to him 
and laid a hand on the thin shoulder in 
the thin coat. “See here, friend,” he 
said, “tell me all about it.” The com- 
passion in Carnes’s voice was a power in 
itself; he had, moreover, a great deal of 
the clergyman evident, as well in his 
manner as in the cut of his clothes. 

The man hesitated a moment, then he 
began, and the story of his woes flowed 
like a stream. It was a simple story 
enough. The man was evidently one of 
those who work well and faithfully while 
in harness, like a horse. Taken out, 
he was naked and helpless and ashamed, 
without spirit enough to leave his old 
hitching-posts and beaten roads of life, 
and gallop in new pastures unbridled. 
He became a poor nondescript, not know- 
ing what he knew. The man, whose name 





was William Jarvis, had worked in a shoe 
factory ever since he was a boy. He had 
been an industrious and skilled workmar., 
but had met with many vicissitudes. He 
had left a poor position for an exceed- 
ingly lucrative one in a large factory in 
Sanderson, and had moved there with his 
family. Then the factory had _ been 
closed through the bankruptcy of the 
owner. Since then he had had a hard 
time. He had left his family in Sander- 
son in their little rented house, and he 
had been about the country seeking in 
vain for employment. Then he had re- 
turned, to find that the old factory was to 
be reopened in a month’s time, and then 
he could have a job, but every cent of his 
money was gone, and he was in debt. 
Not only Jarvis’s money was gone, but 
his credit. The tradesmen had learned 
to be wary about trusting the shifting 
factory population. 

The rent was due on the house; Jarvis 
paid that, and was literally penniless. 
He packed his humble furniture, and 
stored it in a neighbor’s barn, on con- 
dition that it should be taken for storage 
if he did not claim it within a year. 

Then he and his family set forth. It 
was the hopeless, senseless sort of exodus 
which might have been expected of people 
like these who deal only with the present, 
being incapacitated, like some insects, 
from any but a limited vision in one di- 
rection. Carnes received a confused im- 
pression, from a confused statement of 
the man, that they had a hope of being 
able to reach a town in the northern part 
of the State, where the wife had some 
distant relatives, and the others of this 
poor clan might possibly come to their 
rescue. They had had a hope of friendly 
lifts in northward -journeying wagons. 
But there had been no lifts, and they had 
advanced only about five miles toward 
their forlorn Mecca on the day before 
Christmas. The children were unable to 
walk farther, and the parents were unable 
to carry them. The grandmother, too, 
was at the end of her strength. The 
weather was very Gold, and snow threat- 
ened. They were none too warmly clad. 
They had only the small luggage which 
they could carry—an old valise, and a 
bundle tied up in an old shawl. The 
middle child had an old doll that had lost 
one arm, her blond wig, and an eye, but 
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was going on her travels in her best, 
faded pink muslin dress and a bit of 
blue sash. The child stood sobbing 
wearily, but she still held fast to the 
doll. The eldest girl eyed her with ten- 
der solicitude. She had outgrown dolls. 
She got a dingy little handkerchief 
from her pocket and folded it cornerwise 
for a shawl; then she got down from the 
wall and pinned it closely around 
the doll. “ There,” she said, “ that is bet- 
ter.” After that the children themselves 
felt warmer. 

Carnes saw everything—the people, the 
doll, their poor little possessions,—and an 
agony of pity, which from the nature of 
the man and its futility became actual 
torture, seized him. He looked at the 
other man who had confided in him, at 
the women who now seemed to watch 
him with a lingering hope of assistance. 
He opened his mouth to speak, but he 
said nothing. What could he say? 

Then the man, William Jarvis, added 
something to his poor story. Two weeks 
before, he had slipped on the ice and in- 
jured his shoulder; he had strained it 
with moving, and it was causing him 
much distress. Indeed, his face, which 
was strained with pain as well as misery, 
bore witness to the truth of that. 

Tue wife had eyed her husband with 
growing concentration during this last. 
When he had finished, her face brightened 
with tenderness; she made a sudden move 
forward and threw her arms around 
him, and began to weep in a sort of rage 
of pity and love and remorse. “ Poor 
Willy! poor Willy!” she sobbed. “ Here 
we’ve been abusin’ you when you’ve work- 
ed like a dog with your shoulder ’most 
killin’ you. You’ve always done the best 
you could. I don’t care who says you 
haven’t. I’d like to hear anybody say 
you haven’t. I guess they wouldn’t darse 
say it twice to me.” She turned on the 
old woman with wunreasoning fury. 
“Hold your tongue about your old hair- 
cloth sofy an’ your feather bed, grand- 
ma!” said she. “ Ain’t he your own son? 
I guess you won’t die if you lose your old 
hair-cloth sofy an’ your feather bed! 
The stuffin’s all comin’ out of your 
old sofy, anyhow! You’d ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, grandma! Ain’t he 
your own son ?” 

“T guess he was my son afore he was 


your husband,” returned the old woman 
with spirit. “I ain’t pesterin’ of him 
any more ’n you be, Emmy Jarvis.” 
With that she began to weep shrilly like 
a child, leaning her face against the head 
of the erying child in her lap. The little 
girl with the doll set up a fresh pipe 
of woe; the doll slipped to the ground. 
The elder sister got down from the stone 
wall and gathered it up and_fond- 
led it. “You’ve dropped poor Angel- 
ina and hurt her, Nannie,” said she, 
reproachfully. 

“Poor Willy!” again sobbed his wife, 
“you've been treated like a dog by them 
you had a right to expect something 
better of, an’ I don’t care if I do say so.” 

Again the man’s eyes, overlooking his 
wife’s head, sought the other man’s for 
an understanding of his peculiar mascu- 
line distress. 

Carnes returned the look with such 
utter comprehension and perfect com- 
passion as would have lifted the other’s 
burden for all time could it have taken 
practical form. In reality, Carnes, at 
this juncture, suffered more than the 
man. Here was a whole family penni- 
less, suffering. Here was a man with the 
impulse of a thousand Samaritans to 
bring succor, but positively helpless to 
lift a finger toward any alleviation of 
their misery. It became evident to him 
in a flash what the outside view of the 
situation would be: that the only course 
for a man of ordinary sense and reason 
was to return to Sanderson and notify 
the authorities of this suicidal venture; 
that it was his duty for the sake of the 
helpless children to have them cared for 
by force, if there was no other way. But 
still, this course he could not bring him- 
self to follow. It seemed an infringe- 
ment upon all the poor souls had left in 
the world—their individual freedom. He 
could not do it, and yet what else was 
there to do? He thought of his forty 
cents, his only available assets against 
this heavy arrear of pity. and generosity, 
with fury. At that moment the philan- 
thropist without resources, the Samari- 
tan without his flask of oil, was fairly 
dangerous to himself from this terrible 
blocking of almost abnormal impulses for 
good. It seemed to him that he must die 
or go mad if he could not do something 
for these people. He cast about his eyes, 
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like a drowning man, and he saw in a 
field on the left, quite a distance away, a 
small house; only its chimneys were visi- 
ble above a gentle slope. A _ thought 
struck him. “ Wait a moment,” he order- 
ed, and leaped the stone wall and ran 
across the field, crunching the frozen 
herbage until his footsteps echoed loudly. 
The forlorn family watched him. It was 
only a short time before he returned. He 
caught up the second little girl from the 
ground. “Come,” cried Carnes in an 
excited voice. “Come. Nobody lives in 
that house over there! I can get in! 
There is a shed with hay in it! There’s a 
fireplace! There’s plenty of wood to 
pick up in the grove behind it! Come!” 

His tone was wild with elation. Here 
was something which could be done. It 
was small, but something. The others 
were moved by his enthusiasm. Their 
faces lightened. The father caught the 
youngest child from the grandmother; 
the mother took the eldest by the hand. 
They all started, the old grandmother 
outracing them with a quick, short- 
stepped toddle like a child. “See your 
mother go,” said the wife, and she fairly 
laughed. In fact, the old woman was 
almost at her last gasp, and it was an 
extreme effort of nature, a final spurt 
of nerve and will. 

The house was a substantial cottage, 
in fair repair. The door at the back was 
unlocked. Carnes threw it open, and 
ushered in the people as if they had been 
his guests. A frightful chill struck them 
as they entered. It was much colder than 
outside, with a concentration of chill 
which overwhelmed like an actual pres- 
ence of wintry death. The children, all 
except the eldest girl, who hugged the 
doll tightly, and whispered to her not to 
mind, it would be warm pretty soon, be- 
gan to ery again. This was a new de- 
privation added to the old. They had ex- 
pected something from the stranger, and 
he had betrayed them. The grandmother 
leaned exhausted against the wall; her 
lips moved, but nothing could be heard. 
The wife caught up the youngest crying 
child and shook her. 

“Be still, will you?” she said, in a 
furious voice. “ We’ve got enough to 
put up with without your bawling.” 
Then she kissed and fondled it, and her 
own tears dropped fast on its wet face. 


But not one whit of Carnes’s enthusi- 
asm abated. He beckoned the man, who 
sprang to his bidding. They brought 
wood from the grove behind the house. 
Carnes built a fire on the old hearth, and 
he found some old boxes in the little 
barn. He rigged up some seats with 
boards, and barrels for backs; he spread 
hay on the boards for cushions. The 
warmth and light of the fire ‘filled the 
room. All of a sudden it was furnished 
and inhabited. Their faces began to re- 
lax and lighten. The awful blue tints of 
cold gave place to soft rose and white. 
The children began to laugh. 

“What did I tell you?” the eldest girl 
asked the doll, and she danced it before 
the ruddy glow. The wife bade her hus- 
band sit with his lame shoulder next the 
fire. The youngest child climbed into 
her grandmother’s lap again, and sat 
with her thumb in her mouth sur- 
veying the fire. She was hungry, but 
she sucked her own thumb, and she was 
warm. The old woman nodded peace- 
fully. She had taken off her bonnet, and 
her white head gleamed with a rosy tint 
in the firelight. 

Carnes was radiant for a few minutes. 
He stood surveying the transformation he 
had wrought. “ Well, now this is bet- 
ter,” he said, and he laughed like a child. 
Then suddenly his face fell again. This 
was not a solution of the problem. He 
had simply stated it. There was no food, 
there was no permanent shelter. Then 
the second little girl, who was the most 
delicate and nervous of them all, began 
to ery again. “I want somefin to eat,” 
she wailed. Her father, who had been 
watching them with as much delight as 
Carnes, also experienced a_ revulsion. 
Again he looked at Carnes. 

“Yes,” said the wife in a bitter tone, 
“here is a fire and a roof over us, but 
we may get turned out any minute, if 
anybody sees the smoke comin’ out of the 
chimney, and there’s nothin’ to eat.” 

The eldest little girl’s lip quivered. 
She hugged the doll more closely. 

“Don’t ery, and you shall have a piece 
of cake pretty soon,” she whispered. The 
man continued to look at Carnes, who 
suddenly stood straight and threw up his 
head with a resolute look. “I’m going, 
but I will come back very soon,” said he, 
“and then we'll have supper. Don’t 
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worry. Put enough wood on the fire to 
keep warm.” ‘Then he went out. 

He hurried across the field to the road 
under the lowering quiet of the gray sky. 
His resolve was stanch, but his heart 
failed him. Again the agony of balked 
compassion was over him. He looked 
ahead over the reach of frozen high- 
way without a traveller in sight, he look- 
ed up at the awful winter sky threatening 
with storm, and he was in a mood of 
blasphemy. There was that misery, there 
was he with the willingness to relieve, 
and—forty cents. It was a time when 
money reached a value beyond itself, 
when it represented the treasure of 
heaven. This poor forty cents would 
buy bread, at least, and a little milk. 
It would keep them alive a few hours, 
but that was only a part of the difficulty 
solved. The cold was intense, and they 
were not adequately protected against it. 
There were an old woman and three chil- 
dren. He was only giving them the most 
ephemeral aid, and what would come next ? 

Carnes, standing there in the road all 
alone, mechanically ttrust his hand in 
his pocket for the feel of his forty cents; 
but instead of putting his hand in his 
own coat pocket, he thrust it in the pocket 
of the overcoat which the minister in 
Sanderson had given him. He pulled out, 
instead of his own poor old wallet, a pros- 
perous portly one of black seal-skin. He 
did not at first realize what it meant. 
He stood staring vacuously. Then he 
knew. The minister in Sanderson had 
left his own wallet in the overcoat pocket. 
The coat was one which he had been wear- 
ing until his new one had come from the 
tailor’s the day before. 

Carnes stood gazing at this pocket- 
book; then he slowly, with shaking fingers, 
opened it. There were papers which he 
saw at a glance were valuable, and there 
was a large roll of bills. Carnes began 
counting them slowly. He sat down on 
the stone wall the while. His legs trem- 
bled so that he could searcely stand. 
There was over two hundred dollars in 
bills in the wallet. Carnes sat awhile re- 
garding the bills. A strange expression 
was coming over his gentle, scholarly, 
somewhat weak face—an expression evil 
and unworthy in its original meaning, 
but, as it were, glorified by the motive 
which actuated it. The man’s face be- 


came full of a most angelic greed of 
money. He was thinking what he could 
do with only a hundred dollars of that 
other man’s money. He knew with no 
hesitation that he would run to Elmville, 
hire a carriage, take the distressed family 
back to Sanderson to their old house, 
pay the rent a month in advance, pay 
their debts, get the stored furniture, help 
them set it up, give them money to buy 
fuel and provisions for the month before 
the factory reopened. A hundred dollars 
of that money in his hand, which did not 
belong to him, meant respite for distress, 
which would be like a taste of heaven; it 
meant perhaps life instead of death; it 
meant perhaps more than earthly life, 
perhaps spiritual life, to save this family 
from the awful test of despair. 

Carnes separated a hundred dollars 
from the rest. He put it in his own old 
wallet. He replaced the remainder in the 
rninister’s, and he went on to Elmville. 

It was ten o’clock on Christmas eve 
before Robinson Carnes, having left the 
Jarvis family reinstated in their old 
home, warmed and fed, and happier per- 
haps than they had ever been or perhaps 
ever would be, went to the vestry blazing 
with light in which the Christmas tree 
was being held. He stood in the door 
and saw the minister, portly and smiling, 
seated well forward. As he watched, the 
minister’s name was called, and he re- 
ceived a package. The minister was a 
man with a wealthy parish; he had, more- 
over, money of his own, and not a large 
reputation for giving. Carnes reflected 
upon this as he stood there. It seemed to 
him that with such a man his chances of 
mercy were small. He had his mind steel- 
ed for the worst. He considered, as he 
stood there, his very good chance of ar- 
raignment, of imprisonment. “It may 
mean State prison for me,” he thought 
Then a wave of happiness came over. him. 
“ Anyway,” he told himself, “they have 
the money.” He did not conceive of the 
possibility of the minister taking away 
the money from that poverty and distress; 
that was past his imagination. “ They 
have the money,” he kept repeating. It 
also occurred to him, for he was strong in 
the doctrines of his church creed, that he 
had possibly incurred a heavier than 
earthly justice for his deed; and then he 
told himself again, “ Well, they have it.” 
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A mental picture of the family in 
warmth and comfort in their home came 
before him, and while he reflected upon 
theft and its penalty, he smiled like an 
angel. Presently he called a little boy 
near by and sent him to the minister. 

“Ask Mr. Abbott if he will please see 
Mr. Carnes a moment,” he said. “ Say 
he has something important to tell him.” 

Soon the boy returned, and his manner 
unconsciously aped Mr. Abbot. 

“ Mr. Abbot says he is sorry, but he can- 
not leave just now,” he said. It was evi- 
dent that the minister wished to shake 
off the mendicant of his holy profession. 

Carnes took the rebuff meekly, but he 
bade the boy wait a moment. He took a 
pencil from his pocket and wrote some- 
thing on a serap of paper. He wrote this: 

“T found this wallet in your pocket in 
the coat which you gave me. I have 
stolen one hundred dollars to relieve the 
necessities of a poor family. I await 
your pleasure. Robinson Carnes.” 

The boy passed up the aisle with the 
pocket-book and the note. Carnes, watch- 
ing, saw a sudden convulsive motion of 
the minister’s shoulders in his direc- 
tion, but he did not turn his head. His 
name was called again for a_ present 
as the boy passed down the aisle, return- 
ing to Carnes. 

Again the boy unconsciously aped Mr. 
Abbot’s manner as he addressed Carnes. 
It was conclusive, coldly disapproving, 
non-retaliative, dismissing. Carnes knew 
the minister, and he had no doubt. “ Mr. 
Abbot says that he has no need to see you, 
that you can go when you wish,” said the 


boy. Carnes knew that he was quite free, 
that no penalty would attach to his theft. 

The snow had begun to fall as Robin 
son Carnes took his way out of Sanderson 
on the road to Elmville, but the earth 
had come into a sort of celestial atmos- 
phere which obliterated the storm for 
human hearts. All around were innocent 
happiness and festivity, and the display 
of love by loving gifts. The poor minister 
was alone on a stormy road on Christmas 
eve. He had no presentiment of anything 
bright in his future: he did not know that 
he was to find an asylum and a friend 
for life in the clergyman in the town 
toward which his face was set. He trav- 
elled on, bending his shoulders before the 
sleety wind. His heart was heavier and 
heavier before the sense of his own guilt. 
He felt to the full that he had done a 
great wrong. He had stolen, and stolen 
from his benefactor. He had taken off 
the minister’s coat and laid it gently over 
the back of a settee in the vestry before 
he left, but that made no difference. If 
only he had not stolen from the man who 
had given him his coat. And yet he al- 
ways had, along with the remorse, that 
light of great joy which could not be 
wholly darkened by any thought of self, 
when he reflected upon the poor family 
who were happy. He thought that possi- 
bly the minister had in reality been glad, 
although he condemned him. He began 
to love him and thank him for his gen- 
erosity. He pulled his thin coat closely 
around him and went on. He had given 
the last gift which he had te give—his 
own honesty. 


Impatience 
BY MILDRED HOWELLS 
H, foolish soul that could not watch and wait 
Until the bud should of itself unfold, 
Spreading each satin petal in due state, 
To show at last its heart of virgin gold! 


Oh, foolish fingers that could tear and soil 
The close-furled petals, seeking to disclose 
Their precious hoard too soon, the bud you spoil 

And never know the beauty of the rose! 
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AT CHESTER 


The Edge of an Empire 


BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD 


HE kindly schoolmaster, conduct- 

ing a vouthful intelligence on a 

tour through ancient history, some- 
times points out that the Roman Em- 
peror Hadrian, when vexed by northern 
barbarians, built a wall across England 
from Tyne to Solway. His maps indorse 
the fact, and youthful fingers trace the 
thin black line indicating its course over 
hill and valley with mild wonder; but 
there, for scholar and pupil alike, the 
matter generally ends. Yet that wall still 
stands to-day; forgotten of tourists, bit- 
terly despoiled by generations of shep- 
herd builders, but nevertheless much as 
it was when English history was but in 
the beginning—the very front and buckler 
of a bygone empire, eloquent in each 
yard of its seventy miles; the greatest, 
the most neglected, the least valued of 
our national antiquities! 

One of the happiest things about it is 
its splendid isolation. Save at the ex- 
treme eastern and western ends, where 
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towns have overwhelmed it, all that re 
mains on the wild Northumberland fells 
is amongst absolutely the same scenery 
and surroundings as those of the long 
four hundred years which only ended 
when Byzantian Rome withered at the 
roots, and one by one all her branches 
to their outmost twigs felt the drain of 
her sinking vitality and fell away. 

On the north front the remains of the 
wall still look out, stern and unrelenting, 
over the hills and dales of Pict land, that 
wild, inhospitable wilderness which even 
Rome did not subdue. There lived those 
with whom the Mistress of the World 
had no commune. Not a sheep nor a 
leveret could pass anywhere between the 
Trish Channel and the North Sea without 
leave when the wall was new. Rome had 
nothing for the unrepentant barbarian— 
not a sign nor a letter, but the hard front 
of her imperial buckler! But when you 
pass within, to the southern side of those 
massive ramparts. which at their best 
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were eight feet thick by sixteen or eigh- 
teen feet high, without a break from 
Tyne to Solway, then you find yourself 
in a new world of interest; you feel your- 
self, even to-day, more than one thou- 
sand six hundred vears after the sentinels 
took their last look northward and the 
last chariot wheels rattled over the gate- 
way lintels, a Roman citizen,—a_priv- 
ileged being; those few strides through a 
gap in the iron masonry have brought 
you within the pale, and all around now 
lie the littered vestiges of the Mother of 
Empires, the signs and significances of a 
dead life that was as splendid in its ful- 
ness as that beyond was void and blank. 

It is a curious arrangement, this of the 
great demareation which Hadrian, and 
Antoninus Pius after him, made between 
the empire and the beyond, and its plan is 
eloquent of the terms on which the con- 
querors held Britain for the four hundred 
years of their stay. Briefly, there was the 
tall wall to the north, with a ditch ten 
feet deep outside. Within was a narrow 
strip of land, along the centre of which 
ran the military road, varying from 
a few hundred yards to half a mile in 
width. Its southern boundary was a tall 
earth vallum, originally earrying a pali- 
sade of stakes, and a deep and broad ditch 
again outside that. Thus the great fron- 
tier divide was guarded against the open 
enmity of Picts in the north and the 
dubious loyalty of conquered Britons to 
the south; while the road, protected all 
the way and with its ends open to the sea 
at either extremity, would have enabled 
the defenders to be provisioned even if 
the command of the military “ streets ” 
coming up from York or Chester had 
been temporarily lost. And that narrow 
strip of fell country, with utter solitudes 
on both sides of it, must once have been 
teeming from end to end with imperial 
life. No part of it could have been un- 
occupied without endangering the whole. 
There must have been a garrison of at 
least 20,000 men, without counting wo- 
men and camp-followers, year after year 
here on the northern mosses, and this 
garrison consisted in the main of colonial 
troops of the empire. Asturians, Bata- 
vians, Tungrians, Gauls, Dalmatians, 
Thracians,— even Moors and Africans 
eame to hold Rome’s outermost line 
against the barbarian; she set them al- 


ternately to prevent conspiracy amongst 
them in those four-mile camps, of which 
foundations still remain along the side 
of the central roadway. They brought 
their women and children with them, 
their weapons and gods, and, held together 
by an admixture of veteran legionaries 
from Tiber, and under the stern rule of 
grim old fighters like Lollius Urbicus and 
Marcellus Ulpius, they must have made 
as polyglot, as striking, a military colony 
there on the farthest rim of the empire 
as any history knows of. 

How they must have suffered! How 
they must have cursed the emperor and 
all his deities during the wild northern 
winters when the barren fells for illim- 
itable distances before and behind were 
sheathed in snow, and the stinging north- 
ern blast sang out of the Pictish forests! 
What wild fights those must have been 
which have left their mark in over- 
thrown spaces of the wall, and the red 
flush still shining, after more than a 
thousand years, on the gateways and 
northern approaches of burnt Pretorian 
houses! Of them, all we know is a chance 
allusion here and there in the elassic 
writers, and the infinitely more graphic 
memorials of the wall itself. Yet these 
latter, if legitimate fancy may fill in 
the gaps of established fact, are enough 
to make a volume. From the time when 
Hadrian came in person, and metaphor- 
ically, if not actually, traced out the 
course of the famous defence with his 
sword-point in the green Northumberland 
sward, to the black night of terror and 
confusion four hundred years later when 
the deserted mercenaries of Rome threw 
all they valued or reverenced into the 
well at Procolitia and fled south, with 
the victorious barbarian at their heels, 
every step in that splendid chapter of 
defiance can be traced. 

He who loves these things can to-day 
see on the old quarry-sides the roughly 
chipped names of the soldiers who worked 
them. They are immortal, those gallant, 
brass-bound loafers who sat on the ledges 
and gossiped as they eat their black 
bread and vegetables, or scratched those 
names on the barbarian cliff while they 
waited the slow coming of the stone- 
earts. And all along the lonely hill moor- 
lands, now lost in ecoppices of fir and 
alder, now dipping out of sight for the 
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moment in the valley, and then shining 
in the sun again on a far-away hill-top, 
is the rampart they built—working like 
the scriptural masons, with trowel in 
hand and sword by side. Nothing turned 
them from the line they had chosen. 
When the great north foss came to soft 
land, it was well and good: they dug it 
ten feet deep and forty wide. When it 
followed the wall up the steep hill-side 
and came to solid black rock as hard as 
the nether millstone, it was well and good 
again: they still hewed and hammered 
it out ten feet deep and forty wide! The 
wall that rose above was equally the work 
of those indomitable soldier-masons, and 
here and there a tablet is inlet, declaring 
with legitimate pride that so many paces 
to left or right had been erected by such 
and such a cohort. 

But it is of course in the four-mile 
camps that the human interest is the 
keenest. As you wander amongst those 
many. acre enclosures of gray ruins, the 
larks rise singing out of the roofless 
chamber, 





all its aleoves facing south to 
eatch the scanty rays of northern sun- 
shine,—where doubtless my lady Fabina 
plaited her black hair, the while bemoan- 
ing the fate that had married her to 
an exiled soldier. The mountain-hares 
amble about the paved forum where 
Severus perhaps took counsel with his 
captains on the eve of that expedition 
which taught him the hopelessness of 
chasing naked savages over hills covered 
in blue mist. In the*gangways of the 
gates the ruts are still deep where they 
were worn by the chariot wheels, and the 
lintels by the guard-houses still bear the 
marks worn when Asturian or Gaul- 
ish sentinels sharpened sword and spear 
upon them. 

Aliove all, it is the inscribed altars 
which bear evidence to the life of that 
strange and solitary garrison. The bless- 
ing of the antiquarian is upon them for 
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their piety and the way they recorded 
at the footstools of the gods every emo- 
tion of love, or hope, or accomplishment. 
Here we have the hunters of Banna ded- 
icating a stone to the jolly wood - god 
Silvanus for his help with boar and deer 
in the forest of modern Gilsland, and 
there another in laudation of an em- 
peror newly come to the purple. The 
captain who had accomplished a dan- 
gerous mission thus commemorates his 
return; the master mourns a faithful 
slave, and the husband grieves for a de- 
parted wife. Nothing indeed is more 
striking than the testimony of these altars 
to the keen personal affections which har- 
bored under the iron fronts of the mas- 
ters of the ancient world. Amongst the 
clash of arms and the tireless struggle 
for dominion everywhere you find these 
strong soldiers dropping into tenderness, 
for a moment, over some grief that is as 
recognizable to-day as when a thousand 
years ago it unnerved a vigorous arm 
and spoiled the fruits of victory. Now 
it is a tribune spending two months’ pay, 
where pay was scarce and seanty, to erect 
a memorial to his little daughter of 
twelve years old; and there again Barate 
the Palmyrene commemorates the vir- 
tues of his Catuallaunian wife in an in- 
scription of infinite pathos. There it is 
all on that one slab: slave at first, then 
wife in Gaul, deity in Britain, — and 
then the Latin ends suddenly with an 
exclamation in Palmyrene, “ Alas for 
Barate.” Were those the last words of 
the fair southern girl as she turned her 
face to the wall and died of the bitter 
northern winter? We can but guess. 
Alas, indeed, Barate! The eyes of the 
modern smart in sympathy with that 
long dead grief of yours, and he prays, 
as he turns to other things, almost as fer- 
vently as you did, that the gods, of the 
shades to whom you commended her were 
good to your Catuallaunian! 
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The Little Cruise 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


I 
THE THEORY OF ZONES 


TANTON, the electrical engineer, 

told us this pleasant story of the 

cruise of the Violefta, and called it 
the Little Cruise, because he was not 
with her on the longer cruises following. 
Iie told it in the spring sunlight on the 
wharf beside Bateman’s Slip, where fat, 
black, and lazy ships, far-sea travellers, 
come up by Sandy Hook to discharge 
themselves of responsibility and to sleep 
at their docks. 
“Tt is the business of the tropic and 
temperate zones,” he was saying, “ to en- 
tertain and supplement each other. They 
trade experiences, like crude rubber for 
sewing-machines, to the profit of both 
parties. Put them together, and there 
arises in the mind of each a sense of 
restful and romantie joy. Providence 
has supplied the need of man for per- 
manent astonishment by a trifling grada- 
tion of heat, so that when either shall 
feel the need for the miraculous and in- 
congruous, it has only to find the other. 

“T pointed this out to Mrs. Mink, who 

owned the Violettax—or rather to Mrs. 
Coe, who was Mrs. Mink’s aunt,—that 
sailing in the tropies was only falling in 
with this arrangement of Providence, and 
she was pleased to hear it; for she some- 
times felt scruples of conscience about so 
going on the loose, ungoverned seas of 
lazy climates: it sometimes seemed to her 
lax and disorderly; but if it could be 
attached to Providence in that way, it 
made her feel more comfortable. And 
she had so much natural tranquillity 
that it seemed an honor to contribute 
to her peace of mind.” 


I] 


DR. ULSWATER 


“T fell sick of yellow fever in the city 
ot Portate, South America. I came up 


of the “Violetta’”’ 


to recover at Nassau, which is a town in 
the Bahamas. In the West Indies they 
eall any kind of sickness a ‘ fever,’ to 
save trouble, and then bury you with as 
little trouble as possible. 

“ But Nassau is a healthy place, run- 
ning up the side of a bluff, and over- 
looking an enclosed harbor, blue and 
dimpled and happy. There, too, I fell 
into the hands of one Dr. Ulswater, who 
would take me with him, for the health 
of the body, to lie on the rocks and watch 
him search in the shoals for small cuttle- 
fish. He used a three-pronged spear to 
stir them out of the lairs, and a long 
knife to put into their vital points. It 
took skilful surgery to find their vital 
points. They waved and slapped their 
wild, blistered arms around his neck and 
shoulders, while he poked placidly into 
their vitality; and so, being entertained 
and happy, I recovered from yellow fever. 

“Dr. Ulswater was a large, bushy man 
in the prime of a varied life. He was 
bern an American, had studied in Ger- 
man universities, practised medicine in 
Italy and afterward in Singapore, and 
one of his hobbies was South-American 
archeology. He owned a silver-mine in 
Nevada, and kept a sort of residence in 
New York at this time, and was collect- 
ing specimens for a New England mu- 
seum. So that he was what you might 
eall a distributed man, for he had been 
in most countries of the globe; yet was 
not a ‘ globe-trotter,’ but rather a floater, 
—in a manner resembling sea-weed, that 
drifts from place to place, but wherever 
it drifts or clings is tranquil and accom- 
modating. And he seemed to me suitable 
to the tropics and the seas,—large, easy, 
and warm of body; of a learning like 
the sea, mysterious and bottomless; of a 
mind luxuriously fertile, but somewhat 
ungoverned. His idioms were mixed, 
his conversations opalescent. His only 
criticism of himself was that he had not 
personality enough. 
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*“THEY WAVED THEIR WILD, BLISTERED ARMS AROUND HIS NECK 


“*No, mein liebe,’ he said, wrapping 
a dead cuttle-fish up neatly in its own 
arms. ‘I am like the cuttle-fish whose 
vital point is loose. You are yourself, 
my friend, a little ignorant person, with 
prepossessions beyond belief, but you have 
a personality and entertaining virtues. 
Therefore I will let you smoke two cigars 
this night instead of one, and to-morrow 
it may be three, for your sickness is be- 
coming an hypocrisy.’ 

“Then we went over the rocks to our 
boat and the sulky, sleepy negro boat- 
man, the doctor with his flabby cuttle- 
fish, and I with a basket full of coral 
and conch-shells. And the boatman row- 
ed us out over a sea garden with sub- 
merged coral grottos,—pink and white 
of the branching and the brain coral, 
sea-fans and purple sea-feathers, coral 
shrubs, coral in shelving masses, sponges, 
and green hanging moss; yellow, emerald, 
and searlet fish, silver, satin, ringed, 
fringed, and spotted; all deep beneath in 
their liquid, deluding atmosphere,—a cold 





vision, outlandish, brilliant, grotesque. 
We floated over it and looked down. 
‘Tlypocrisy, pretence, illusion!’ went on 
Dr. Ulswater. ‘Why attach to these 
words a meaning of praise or condemna- 
tion which begs the question? The per- 
sonality is all, the point of view. To 
observe an aleyonoid polyp through thirty 
feet of water, an ineffable vision, or un- 
der a microscope which pronounces the 
ineffable vision hypocrisy, pretence, il- 
lusion —in which is there more truth? 
Is not my hypocrisy an intimate truth 
of me? Doggoned if I know! There 
is a new yacht in the harbor. We will 
go to it,’ 

“And we moved across the calm 
glassy harbor toward the long white 
steam-yacht. 

“Tt was a handsome sea-going boat. 
Its brasses glistened in the afternoon sun- 
light. Violetta was its gilt-lettered name. 
Sailors were busy forward, lowering a 
dingy, and a striped awning was over 
the after-deck. As we drew near, a wo- 
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man stood up under the awning and came 
over to the rail. I asked if we might 
come aboard, and the doctor grumbled at 
me in disgust,—something about ‘ friz- 
zle-brained women.’ 

“Of course you can,’ she said, de 
cisively. ‘ Wait till they bring the steps,’ 
and disappeared. 

“*Tlah! he said, ‘steps! And a Mid- 
dle West accent! Very good,’ 

“We went aboard, leaving the negro 
in his boat, and under the striped awning 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Mink and 
Mrs. Coe, and a stout sailing-master, Cap- 
tain Jansen.” 


IT] 
MRS. MINK AND MRS. COE 


“ Mrs. Mink was a pleasant-looking wo- 
man, though somewhat thin, and with 
sharp gray eves. She wore a plain, neat 
black dress, such as a_ self - respecting 
woman might wear to church in some 
village or small inland city. Mrs. Coe 
had white hair. She laid down her 
knitting and gazed at us_ benevolently 
through her spectacles. A large flowered 
rug covered the deck, a round mahogany 
table in the middle of it. There were a 
hammock and a number of upholstered 
chairs, each with a doily on the back of 
it. Two work-baskets stood on the ta- 
ble, brimming with sewing materials. <A 
white crocheted shawl] hung on the back 
of Mrs. Coe’s chair. 

“The scene wakened sleeping associa- 
tions of mine. Just such a shawl my 
erandmother used to wear in Vermont, 
just such doilies were on her rocking- 
chairs, just such a flowered carpet was in 
her parlor, and so she used to look at me 
benevolently. An aunt, too, I onee had 
who dressed like Mrs. Mink, but, to the 
best of my recollection, was not so agree- 
able to look at. 

“That weird glistening sea garden of 
coral and purple feathers and improbable 
fish was fresh in my mind, with Dr. Uls- 
water’s talk, both undomestic, paradox- 
ical, and showing colored objects slum- 
berously afloat in a transparent and de- 
luding element. The wide blue harbor; 
the steep white town buried in tropical 
foliage: the big spruce yacht, too, the red- 
bearded Swede Jansen, and the crew in 
flat caps and jumpers—all these belong- 
ed to the world as I had known it of later 


years. With the line of the awning came 
the abrupt change,—the flowered carpet, 
the centre table, the doilies, the provin- 
cial feminine touch. Wall- paper was 
lacking, and green curtains and pink 
paper lamp-shade, the insipid and eare- 
fully framed print, and the black stove; 
but Mrs. Mink and Mrs. Coe seemed 
to have made themselves at home, so 
far as they were able, and the effect 
certainly was homelike. 

" All this while Mrs. Coe looked benev- 
olent and Mrs. Mink eritieal, and Dr. 
Ulswater was introducing himself and 
me. Presently I was sitting by Mrs. 
Coe, and pouring into her motherly sym- 
pathetie ear my story, even my griefs and 
ambitions, tempted by the associations. 
It seemed comforting and healing. It 
was interrupted by my becoming aware 
that Mrs. Mink was telling Dr. Ulswater 
her story. 

“Tt appeared that Mrs. Mink and Mrs. 
Coe came from the town or small city 
of Potterville, Ohio, whose aspect might 
be inferred and pictured—a_ half-dozen 
brick business blocks, a railway station, 
a dozen churches, dusty streets, board 
sidewalks, maples for shade trees—mainly 
young and unhealthy,—clapboarded frame 
houses with narrow piazzas, a thin, mo- 
notonous current of social talk, a limited 
and local existence. 

“Until the year before, the fortunes of 
Mrs. Mink and Mrs. Coe had hardly led 
either of them beyond the borders of the 
State, nor away from Potterville for more 
than a few days. Mrs. Coe had lived 
many years with Mrs. Mink. 

“Mr. Mink, a silent, plodding man, a 
banker, counted a well-to-do citizen, but 
not suspected of unusual wealth, died the 
year before of a natural and normal sick- 
ness. There must have been a secretive 
element in him, something now forever 
unexplained. He had sat at his desk in 
his bank. Away from the bank he had 
never alluded to business. He had not 
liked any habits to be altered. No one 
in Potterville, not .the bank cashier nor 
Mrs. Mink, suspected that Potterville 
harbored a millionaire. But when Mrs. 


Mink found herself a widow of extensive 
and varied wealth, she set herself, with 
Mrs. Coe’s help, to consider the situation. 
So far the story was in part inferential. 
Mrs. Mink spoke with some reserve. 
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THE LITTLE CRUISE 


“Tt seemed then to Mrs. Mink that she 
ought to be equal to the situation. When 
the size of her income was explained to 
her by her lawyer, who was also her neigh- 
bor, she eried, in some 
alarm, ‘ What shall I do? 

“Tle said: ‘Get a steam- 
yacht. Go a society, 
and found a col 
it on the heathen. Make 
your name immortal in Pot 
terville.’ 

“* But,’ said Mrs. Mink, 
narratively, ‘ I thought those 
were too many different 
things. But Aunt Coe said 
that when she was little she 


egze. Spend 


often wished she could see 
the equator, and now she 
wanted very much to see the 
heathen, and the idols that 
have ugly pictures in Sun- 
day-school quarterlies. The 
more I thought of parrots 
and monkeys and bananas 
and Foreign Missions, the 
more I agreed with Aunt 
Coe what we ought to do 
first. Because I knew more 
about Foreign Missions than 
about colleges, and I thought 
tropical countries would be 
nicer than high society.’ 

“¢ Admirable!’ cried Dr. 
Ulswater, suddenly. ‘ What 
logic! For subtle inference 
and accurate reasoning, look 
at that!’ Mrs. Mink looked 
surprised, 

“*But I felt sure that 
Aunt Coe ought to be com- 
fortable. while we were ex- 
amining the missions, so I 
went to the lawyer, and he 
sent me to some people who made ships. 
After that everything was plain.’ 

“¢ Plain!’ cried Dr. Ulswater. ‘It’s all 
plain. It’s a syllogism.’ 

“<The ship-dealer was very kind,’ said 
Mrs. Mink, reflecting. .‘ He got the Vio- 
letta and Captain Jansen. It has been 
quite pleasant so far. But—’ She hesi- 
tated and looked at Mrs. Coe, who had 
flushed slightly at the reference to her 
weakness for the equator. I conceived a 
strong liking for Mrs. Coe. 


“ce 


But you have not as yet seen what 
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you seek for, said Dr. Ulswater. ‘You 


have taken but a step into the imperium 
of the tropics. You have far to go, and 
1 have been on the road these twenty 





ASKED IF WE MIGHT COME ABOARD” 


years. Well, I will show you the model 
upon which the heathen idol type is con- 
structed.’ 

“He brought up the cuttle-fish from 
the boat and unbundled it. Mrs. Mink 
thought it surely was uglier than any 
pictures of heathen idols. 

“<The faith of the savage is based 
upon fear,’ said Dr. Ullswater. ‘ This is 
an incarnate terror and obscure night- 
mare seen crawling through ineffable 
sea gardens. You are wise, Mrs. Mink, 
desiring to see and to hear, to know the 
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miracle of the world. lor everywhere 
two miracles confront each other, the 
visible world and the soul of man be- 
holding it, but custom and usage are 


blinding; that is to say, the more you get 
used to a thing, the more you don’t see it.’ 

“Mrs. Mink nodded. Mrs. Coe laid 
down her knitting. 

“* The soul of the heathen,’ continued 
Dr. Ulswater, musing, ‘and that of the 
both remarkable. Mrs. 
Mink looked suspicious; but he continued, 
musing: 
ILaiti, 
Peru. 


missionary are 


insurrection in 
mountain blowing up in 


‘There is an 
and a 
Ten thousand miles from there is 
idol that I know, sitting 
in the woods in Sumatra, with green jade 


And it’s all 


a large brown 


eyes and silver finger-nails. 
turned over once a day.’ 

self- 
and looking 
at him with shrewd, unbewildered eyes, 
seemed to 


about 
contained, quiet, 


‘Something 


Mrs. Mink, 


decisive, 


rouse him to conversation; or 
else he had an object in being entertain- 
three 
blue-capped sailors were near, and stood 
at the corner of the cabin listening, while 
he talked on, until the tide ran out and 
the sun set, and Mrs. Mink said, ‘ Now 
you'll stay to tea,’ so decisively that we 


Captain Jansen and two or 


stayed to tea. 
“In the cabin were green curtains and 
pink lamp-shade, wall-paper and framed 
prints, a radiator, cake, pre- 
serves, an Irish servant-girl, and Mrs. 
Mink and Mrs. Mrs. Mink 
was thoughtful. 
“¢Do you have to 
she asked at last. 
No. I do what I 


Dr. Ulswater’s innocence of 


biscuits, 
Coe at home. 


collect cutile-fish ”? 
“e7% like. Why? 
manner 
perhaps too elaborate. ‘My young friend 
not 


was 
must go back to his job for some 
South America, for he is not 


He is languid like 


weeks in 
yet a grizzly-bear. 
a jelly-fish.’ 
“¢Well, I shouldn’t dare ask any one 
away from business. But we have a spare 
Aunt Coe and I would be pleased 
if you and Mr. Stanton would visit us. 
It would be a 
too busy.’ 
“Mrs. Coe be 


Her eyes shone 


room. 
great help, if you aren’t 


~amed on me benevolently. 
with the roused instincts 


of compassion. 
“¢We are your grateful guests,’ 
Dr. Ulswater, elaborately. 


said 
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“ When we came to go, the sulky negro 
and his boat had disappeared. 
offered to take us ashore. 
Ulswater bundled up his cuttle-fish. 
Mink said, 

“*Te’s dreadfully untidy.’ 
“¢ Admirable!’ cried Dr. 
again. ‘It’s a seleet word, a 
description! He’s a regular litter. 

very vital point is loose.’ 


Captain 
Dr. 
Mrs. 


Jansen 


Ulswater 
creative 


His 


“We slid away in the starlight. 

“What personality!’ muttered Dr. 
Ulswater. ‘What point of view! Un- 
tidy! The very word! She buys a steam- 
yacht, furnishes it-in the style of Potter- 
ville, Ohio, and starts off to examine For- 
eign Missions. Why, sure! That’s easy!’ 

“Captain Jansen chuckled: ‘I see 
men try sheat her more’n once, but they 
don’t. She have a head.’ 

“T was thinking of the years gone when 
I lived with my grandmother in Vermont.” 


IV 


THE THIRTY PATRIOTS 

“We left Nassau the following morn 
ing. On the third day we passed the 
Inaguas and sighted Tortuga. They were 
days rich with the tropical outpourings 
of Dr. Ulswater, into whose warm Gulf 
Stream of conversation Mrs. Mink now 
and then dropped comments and 
punctuations that excited his luxuriant 
praise. What Mrs. Mink thought of Dr. 
Ulswater was not so clear. Mrs. Coe and 
[I fell into the peace of great friendship. 

“The green cliffs of Haiti overhung a 
white surf and the lapping mouths of 
half-submerged caves below; above Was 
the tangle of the forest, great pendent 
leaves, sweeping and coiling creepers. It 
was the hot morning of the fourth day. 
There was a thin, shining mist about, 
and Dr. Ulswater quoted: 


cool 


. soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 
. red and golden vines 
Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough dark-skirted wilderness. 


‘Vaporous amethyst! 
jewel! Ah, Mrs. Mink! 
it not a religion ? 


“ Mrs. Mink shook her head. 


Gaseous spirit of 
Lyrie poetry, is 


“You see a distinction. You are 
right. You would say, in the worship 











THE LITTLE CRUISE 


of beauty the ethical element is too sub- 
sidiary. You would point out the lack 
of rigidity and purpose.’ 

“Mrs. Mink did not commit herself. 
Mrs. Coe knitted and smiled. We watch- 
ed the smoke of a steamer coming tow- 
ard us from the east. 

“¢T see the deep’s untrampled floor!’ 
murmured Dr. Ulswater to Mrs. Mink. 

“The steamer drew nearer, a dilapi- 
dated side-wheeler. A small cannon was 
plainly to be seen 
in the prow, but 
the only men in 


sight were a negro te. 


at the wheel and 
another walking 
the bridge. As 
they came within 
hailing, the can- 
non went off sud- 
denly. The ball 
boomed overhead, 
spat! into the 
cliff, and on the 
deck a crowd of 
negroes sprang 
and fell dancing, 
howling, waving 
their guns. Mrs. 
Coe fixed her spee- 
tacles and rocked 
nervously. Mrs. 
Mink said, ‘ For 
POC 1dness’ sake r 

“Dr. Ullswater 
and I went to join 
Captain Jansen. 

“¢ Vas,’ he said, ‘I don’ know. If I 
know it, I had get avay.’ 


**THE COMMODORE 


“ Three boat-loads of negroes were com- 
ing to board. In the prow of the first 
was one tall and thin, with a gold-laced 
regimental coat, a tasselled sword, a 
wide-brimmed straw hat, and the dignity 
of a commodore. They drew under the 
side, and Dr. Ulswater and the Commo- 
dore talked Haitian French. 

“ Then they scrambled aboard, marched 
aft in an orderly manner, squatted on the 
deck against the rail at the edge of the 
flowered carpet. Most of them grinned 
sociably and chattered to each other. The 
crew of the Violetta remained forward 
discussing them. Dr. Ulswater, the Com- 
modore, Captain Jansen, and I sat down 
under the awning in the upholstered 
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chairs, together with Mrs. Mink and Mrs, 
Coe. Dr. Ulswater explained, cheerfully: 
“*Tle says he’s an insurrection. He 
admits that we’re not the enemy, but says 
he’s got to have the Violetta in order to 
triumph over the tyrant of Haiti. When 

he has triumphed we will be rewarded, 
meaning he’ll be in a position to pay 
damages. Also, he thinks our consciences 
will reward us. He seems to think that’s 
a strong point,—maybe stronger than the 
other. He has 


only one war- 
- ship—that’s the 
one —and_he 


needs another in 
order to attack 
the navies of the 
tyrant. If you 
ask whether he’s 
innocent or cley- 
er, why, I give it 
up. I guess he’s 
superlatively one 
of them. He ap- 
pears to be calm.’ 

“¢ To you mean 
he wants me to 
give him the Vio 
letta?’ asked Mrs. 
Mink, sharply. 

“Sort of re- 
sembling that. 
It’s not so un- 
natural,” waving 
his hand balmily, 
‘you know, from 
his point of view.’ 

“* Nonsense! I sha’n’t do anything of 
the kind!’ 

“¢ But—well—I gather his innocence 
is such that he might get up and take it.’ 
“¢T’d like to see him! Who is he?’ 

“She was sharp - voiced, alert, keen. 
Dr. Ulswater seemed bewildered. 

“¢Well—I gather he’s a sort of pa- 
triotie pirate,—piratical so far that it 
might not do to irritate him.’ 

“Mrs. Mink softened a degree: ‘Is he 
patriotic? 

“¢ Well—my experience in this neigh- 
borhood has been that patriotic leaders 
who are down on the tyrant are generally 
looking for his job. But they appear to 
be some two or three to one, and armed, 
and, technically speaking, to have the 
drop on us. There is a West - Indian 


SAT STIFFLY UPRIGHT” 
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proverb to the effect that “a spider and 
Nevertheless I 
would suggest something diplomatic, 
something perhaps a little yielding. 
Yes—something of that kind.’ 

“The Commodore all this while sat 
stitty upright, with one hand on the hilt 


a fly don’t bargain.” 


of his tasselled sword, and no expression 
on his face, glaring away from us across 
the sea. It seemed to me his bearing 
couldn’t be natural to a being with hu- 
man weaknesses and went beyond the 
real requirements of his uniform. | 
thought he must have gotten it off an 
equestrian statue. 

“Dr. Ullswater began to talk with him 
again. Of the military on the edge of 
the flowered carpet, some looked genial, 
some murderous—most of them genially 
murderous. Captain Jansen pulled his 
beard and looked meekly at Mrs. Mink. 
Mrs. Coe thought they looked much like 
negroes in Potterville. Mrs. Mink ex- 
amined the Commodore critically. 

“Tle says,’ resumed Dr. Ulswater, 





**Dr. ULSWATER, YOU MUST PUT THEM TO SLEEP” 


‘that it’s a military crisis, and he must 
have another war-ship or go under. When 
he has conquered the ships of the tyrant, 
he will reward us. His remarks, like his 
manner, are a bit monotonous, but I 
gather he’s nearly, what you might call, 
on his last legs. He rather intends to 
put us all ashore.’ 

“* Fiddlesticks !’ 

“* A—certainly! Yes. You think 

** Fiddlesticks !’ 

“ Dr. Ulswater subsided. 

“* Ask them if they don’t want some 
coffee. Ask how many are left in the 
other ship. They can have some too.’ 

“Dr. Ulswater reported that they did; 
that there were five on the war-ship; that 
the Commodore was gratified to find ma- 
dame accepted the necessity amiably. , 

“The crew and all of us hurried under 
Mrs. Mink’s orders. She collected cups 
and glasses. She called for three kettles 
of boiling water to the eabin, and closed 
the door. There were six of us, includ- 
ing Captain Jansen and the Irish girl, 
Norah. 

“* Now, Dr. Ulswater, you must help. 
Listen! You must put them to sleep.’ 

“ee Bivan ? 

“* Listen! These two kettles will hold 
about thirty cups. Don’t give them too 
much. See that they all drink it at the 
same time. Send a pot to the other ship. 
When they’re all asleep, put them ashore. 
Now don’t tell me you can’t, or you 
haven’t anything to do it with, because 
you must! T won’t stand it! It will serve 
them right. The idea of giving up the 
Violetta to be shot at! How do I know 
what would happen to it? This pot we'll 
keep for ourselves, and pour into the 
blue eups. Hush! Don’t talk to me! 
Ask them to drink a health or something 
to something or other, so they'll go to 
sleep together. Give up the Violetta! 
That silly, conceited thing sitting up 
there like a barber’s pole and asking me 
that!’ 

“You want some knock-out drops!’ 
gasped Dr. Ulswater. 

“* Hush! Laudanum, laughing - gas! 
You know. Hurry!’ 

“Dr. Ulswater gazed at her with 
speechless admiration, took two kettles, 
and disappeared in the passageway tow- 
ard his eabin. 

“¢ Captain Jansen, you'll take this gray 
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pot to the other ship, and only one man 
with you, so they won’t suspect; as soon 
as they’re asleep youd better tie them up 
and come back. Put the trays on the 
table, Mr. Stanton, and. the eups and 
things on the trays. Keep the blue cups 
together. You might fill them now. Do 
you know if they like sugar? 

“Dr. Ulswater returned. 

““Now take the gray pot, Captain 
Jansen; we won’t serve here till you get 
there. Norah, pour them fuller. Dr. Uls- 
water, you must go out and explain. 
Tell them it will be ready in a few mo- 
ments.’ 

“Dr. Ulswater opened the door and 
went out, muttering, ‘ Wonderful!’ 

“The Commodore sat as before, holding 
his sword-hilt; the military, around the 
edge of the carpet. Dr. Ulswater made 
a speech, which appeared to please them. 
Captain Jansen and one of the crew 
rowed away in the boat, the captain 
nursing the gray pot on his knee. Mrs. 
Coe was tremulous and filled with scru- 
ples: ‘T hope it won’t hurt them.’ 
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Mrs. Mink filled cups, glasses, and tins: 
‘T hope it will make that barber’s pole sick. 
Give up the Violetta! There! Captain 
Jansen has gone up. Dr. Ulswater! Tell 
them about taking it all together. Tell 
them they must. Tell them to wait till 
we’re ready. Aunt Coe, you stay here 
with Norah. Mr. Stanton, you’re spill- 
ing. ‘Take care of the blue cups, and let 
the men pass the other trays. You two 
go to the right, you two to the left, you 
to the other end— Now we’re ready.’ 

“ Norah was pallid, Mrs. Coe tremu- 
lous. The twenty-five patriots took their 
cups in hand and waited with wide, grin- 
ning mouths. Dr. Ulswater lifted his 
coffee-cup. 

“¢A la Patrie!’ he cried. ‘La Révolu- 
tion! Ca ira! Let her go!’ 

“¢They haven’t all emptied their cups! 
Dr. Ulswater!’ 

“<¢Eneore!’ thundered the doctor. ‘La 
Révolution! Videz toutes! Bottoms up.’ 

“Goodness!” cried Mrs. Mink. ‘ How 
they look!’ and ran into the cabin to the 
arms of Norah and Mrs. Coe. 
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Under the spell of Dr. Ulswater’s 
powerful drops the twenty - five stared, 
grunted, fell back, twitching, kicking, 
astonished, breathing in snorts. Glass 
and china crashed on the deck. One 
staggered up with a yell and dropped 
again. One rolled half across the flow- 
ered carpet. The Commodore struggled 
for an instant with his tasselled sword, 
and subsided, muttering. The long rows 
of limp and ragged men, of black faces 
and open mouths, were ghastly and still. 
A gun was discharged on the war-ship. 

“* Tie them up!’ cried Mrs. Mink from 
the cabin. 

“*VYes, yes.” Dr. Ulswater turned 
about, beaming. ‘A remarkable opiate, 
that! I always said so,’ and pulled out 
his note-book: 

“On two of the subjects evidently 
painful in action—ten to twenty seconds 

per man three grains—muscular con- 
tractions, followed by total relaxation 
and coma—in case observed dissolved in 
solution of ecoffee— Remarkable!’ 

“<Tie them up!’ cried Mrs. Mink. 

“Yes, yes!’ murmured Dr. Ulswater. 

“Captain Jansen, with his man, came 
back and reported that his eases had been 
disorderly. One of them had discharged 
his gun and fallen down the gangway. 

“We carried them, one by one, to the 
boats, laboring fiercely, tugging back and 
forth across a hot and slowly heaving 
stretch of water. Some of them were 
stirring and made a deal of noise. 

“The last boat-load was gone. Dr. 
Ulswater and I came back under the awn- 
ing. Mrs. Coe and Norah were washing 
dishes in the cabin, Mrs. Mink sweeping 
the deck with a broom. The guns lay 
along the scuppers. She stopped and 
lifted a troubled face. 

“¢Will it do them any harm? 

“Dr. Ulswater seemed subdued: ‘ It 
will make them sick—at the stomach. 
Otherwise, a moral effect — you would 
say, a moral lesson.’ 

“¢T should think as much!’ she said, 
sweeping vigorously. ‘That impudent 
barber’s pole! Did he want to be Presi- 
dent? 

“<¢T understood he had ambitions.’ 

“She hesitated again: ‘Do you think 
the revolution ought to succeed, if their 
government is very bad? Or would it 
be better to stop it? 


“Dr. Ulswater gasped again, but re- 
covered himself, and brought his mind 
back to gravity and consideration: ‘ My 
observation has been that, though tropical 
governments are sometimes objectionable, 
these frequent violences seldom improve 
them, and create distress. I think it is 
generally more benevolent to back the 
existing state of things.’ 

“Qh! Then I think Captain Jansen 
had better tie something to the other 
ship, so that we ean pull it after us and 
give it to the other people. Anyway,’ she 
ended, sharply, ‘I’m sure that conceited 
thing would make a bad President.’ 

“Tt was high noon when we steered 
away for Cape Haitien, towing the war- 
ship. On shore two or three revolution- 
ists were climbing a gulley in the cliffs. 
Others were sousing their heads in the 
surf. More of them seemed to be still 
sick or drowsy. Mrs. Mink and Mrs. Cox 
went to take naps. Dr. Ulswater and | 
leaned against the rail. Captain Jansen 
edged toward us. 

“My, my!’ he whispered, ‘ vas a risky 
trick,’ rubbed his beard a moment, shook 
his head thoughtfully, and went forward. 
Dr. Ulswater pressed his handkerchief to 
his wet forehead. The heat was great. 

“¢My friend,’ he said, solemnly, ‘ this 
is remarkable. Personality to—a—burn. 
Captured by desperate insurrectionists, 
she demands knock-out drops. She puts 
them to sleep with a coffee-pot, and bun- 
dles them ashore. And yet, why not? 
She balances the issue of a people, tows 
off a war-ship, and squelches a revolu- 
tion. Why not?’ 

Vv 
RECURRING TO THE THEORY OF ZONES 


“We were nearing Portate, and the 
time was toward the end of November. 
I never wanted less to go back to Por- 
tate. In the land of steadfast people 
now the hoar-frost would be on the grass, 
the wind in the yellow corn-stalks, the 
good folk gathering to their annual feast 
of gratitude, far away from lazy, swing- 
ing seas. Old women with.white hair and 
knitting, old men walking with canes, 
pink-cheeked girls and big-handed men, 
children storming the banisters,—they 
would all be there. 

“When a chicken drinks,” said Dr. 
Ulswater, ‘he lifts his head and thanks 
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God, but when a man drinks, he don’t say 
nothing, is a West-Indian proverb.’ 

“¢What will you do on Thanksgiving 
day? I asked, thinking of the cool corn- 
fields and familiar faces, of farm-yards 
and houses where chickens used to drink 
in that manner, where men ate, drank, 
and also thanked God. 

“<“T have left it to Mrs. Mink. She is 
considering it.’ 

“¢ How?’ 

“She is considering—a—me. It 
amounts to the same thing. Her deci- 
sion, I should say, would determine my 
attitude on that point.’ 

“¢ What!’ 

“*T have requested her to consider me 
matrimonially,’ he said, solemnly; ‘I fear 
she is considering me more in the light 
of Foreign Missions.’ 

“She was not, in fact, altogether. 
And yet—” 


BY ONE, TO THE BoaTs” 


Stanton paused to watch some banana 
bunches, swinging in their wooden 
frames, come by from the fruit-ship un- 
loading in Bateman’s Slip. 

“T read a book lately called The Con- 
trol of the Tropics. The idea of it was 
that the temperate zone would have to 
manage them. Now there seemed to be 
something in that. 

“T judged Dr. and Mrs. Ulswater to be 
fortunate more than the common run of 
mortals. They seemed so. They left me 
at Portate, and all sailed away to unlim- 
ited tropics. She had an administrative 
ability, and Dr. Ulswater was worth ad- 
ministering for the abundance of things 
that lay in him. He wrote me that he 
had given himself to Foreign Missions. 

“ And yet, of them all, I like Mrs. Coe 
the best, though she didn’t administer 
me. She reminded me of my grand- 
mother in Vermont.” 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART X 


CHAPTER XIX 

HE train was speeding through the 

forest country of Chantilly. A pale 

moon had risen, and beneath its 
light the straight forest roads, intermi- 
nably long, stretched into the distance; 
the vaporous masses of young and bud- 
ding trees hurried past the eye of the 
traveller; so also the white hamlets, al- 
ready dark and silent; the stations with 
their lights and figures; the great wood- 
piles beside the line. 

Delafield in his second-class carriage 
sat sleepless and erect. The night was 
bitterly cold. He wore the light over- 
coat in which he had left the Hétel du 
Rhin that afternoon for a stroll before 
dinner, and had no other wrap or cover- 
ing. But he felt nothing, was conscious 
of nothing, but the rushing current of 
his own thoughts. 

The events of the two preceding days, 
the meaning of them, the significance of 
his own action and its consequences—it 
was with these materials that his mind 
dealt perpetually, combining, interpret- 
ing, deducing, now in one way, now in 
another. His mood contained both ex- 
citement and dread. But with a main 
temper of calmness, courage, invincible 
determination, these elements did not at 
all interfere. 

The day before, he had left London 
with his cousins the Duke of Chudleigh 
and young Lord Elmira, the invalid boy. 
They were bound to Paris to consult a 
new doctor, and Jacob had offered to con- 
vey them there. In spite of all the ap- 
paratus of servants and couriers with 
which they were surrounded, they always 
seemed to him on their journeys a sin- 
gularly lonely and hapless pair; and he 
knew that they leant upon him and prized 
his company. 

On the way to Paris, at the Calais 
buffet, he had noticed Henry Warkworth, 


and had given him a passing nod. It had 
been understood the night before in Heri- 
bert Street that they would both be ecross- 
ing on the morrow. 

On the following day—the day of 
Julie’s journey—Delafield. who was anx- 
iously awaiting the return of his two 
companions from their interview with 
the great physician they were consult- 
ing, was strolling up the Rue de la Paix, 
just before luncheon, when outside the 
Hétel Mirabeau he ran into a man, 
whom he immediately perceived to be 
Warkworth. 

Politeness involved the exchange of a 
few sentences, although a secret antago- 
nism between the two men had revealed 
itself from the first day of their meeting 
in Lady Henry’s drawing-room. Each 
word of their short conversation rang 
clearly through Delafield’s memory. 

“You are at the ‘ Rhin’?” said Wark- 
worth. 

“ Yes—for a couple more days. Shall! 
we meet at the Embassy to-morrow ?” 

“No. I dined there last night. My 
business here is done. I start for Rome 
to-night.” 

“Lucky man! They have put on a new 
fast train, haven’t they ?” 

“Yes. You leave the Gare de Lyon at 
7.15, and you are at Rome, the second 
morning, in good time.” 

“ Magnificent! Why don’t we all rush 
south? Well, good-by again,—and good 
luck !” ; 

They touched hands perfunctorily, and 
parted. 

This happened about midday. While 
Delafield and his cousin were lunching, 
a telegram from the Duchess of Crow- 
borough was handed to Jacob. He had 
wired to her early in the morning to ask 
for the »ddress in Paris of an old friend 
of his, who was also a cousin of hers. 
The telegram contained: 
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“36 Avenue Friedland. Lord Lacking- 
ton heart attack this morning. Dying. 
Has asked urgently for Julie. Blanche 
Moffatt detained Florence by daughter’s 
illness. All circumstances most sad. 
Woman Heribert Street gave me Bruges 
address. Have wired Julie there.” 


The message set vibrating in Dela- 
field’s mind the tender memory which 
already existed there of his last talk 
with Julie, of her strange dependence 
and gentleness, her haunting and plead- 
ing personality. He hoped with all his 
heart she might reach the old man 
in time, that his two sons, Uredale and 
William, would treat her kindly, and 
that it would be found, when the end 
came, that he had made due provision 
for her as his granddaughter. 

But he had small leisure to give to 
thoughts of this kind. The physician’s 
report in the morning had not been en- 
couraging, and his two travelling com- 
panions demanded all the sympathy and 
support he could give them. He went 
out with them in the afternoon to the 
Hotel de la Terrasse at St.-Germains. 
The Duke, a nervous hypochondriac, 
could not sleep in the noise of Paris, 
and was accustomed to a certain apart- 
ment in this well-known hotel, which was 
often reserved for him. Jacob left them 
about six o’clock to return to Paris. He 
was to meet one of the Embassy attachés 
—an old Oxford friend—at the Café Gail- 
lard for dinner. He dressed at the 
“Rhin,” put on an overcoat, and set out 
to walk to the Rue Gaillard about half 
past seven. As he approached the “ Mi- 
rabeau,” he saw a cab with luggage stand- 
ing at the door. A man came out with 
the hotel concierge. To his astonishment, 
Delafield recognized Warkworth. 

The young officer seemed in a hurry 
and out of temper. At any rate, he jump- 
ed into the cab without taking any notice 
of the two sommeliers and the concierge 
who stood round expectant of frances, and 
when the concierge in his stiffest manner 
asked where the man was to drive, Wark- 
worth put his head out of the window, 
and said hastily to the cocher: 


“D’abord, a la Gare de Sceaux! Puis, 


je vous dirai. Mais dépéchez-vous !” 
The cab rolled away, and Delafield 
walked on. 
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Half past seven, striking from all the 
Paris towers! And Warkworth’s inten- 
tion in the morning was to leave the 
Gare de Lyon at 7.15. But it seemed 
he was now bound, at 7.30, for the Gare 
de Sceaux, from which point of departure 
it was clear that no reasonable man 
would think of starting for the Eternal 
City. 

“ D’abord, A la Gare de Sceaux.” 

Then he was not catching a train ?— 
at any rate immediately. He had some 
other business first, and was perhaps go- 
ing to the station to deposit his luggage? 

Suddenly a thought, a suspicion, flash- 
ed through Delafield’s mind, which set his 
heart thumping in his breast. In after- 
days he was often puzzled to account for 
its origin, still more for the extraordinary 
foree with which it at once took posses- 
sion of all his energies. In his more 
mystical moments of later life he rose 
to the secret belief that God had spoken 
to him. 

At any rate, he at once hailed a cab, 
and thinking no more of his dinner en- 
gagement, he drove post-haste to the Nord 
station. In those days the Calais train 
arrived at eight. He reached the station 
a few minutes before it appeared. When 
at last it drew up, amid the crowd on the 
platform it took him only a few seconds 
to distinguish the dark and elegant head 
of Julie Le Breton. 

A pang shot through him that pierced 
to the very centre of life. He was con- 
scious of a prayer for help and a clear 
mind. On his way to the station he had 
rapidly thought out a plan on which to 
act should this mad notion turn out to 
have any support in reality. 

It had so much support that Julie Le 
Breton was there—in Paris—and not at 
Bruges, as she had led the Duchess to sup- 
pose. And when she turned her startled 
face upon him, his wild fancy became, 
for himself, a certainty. 

“ Amiens! cing minutes @’arrét.” 

Delafield got out, and walked up aad 
down the platform. He passed the closed 
and darkened windows of the sleeping- 
ear; and it seemed to his abnormally 
quickened sense that he was beside her, 
bending over her, and that he said to her: 

“Courage! You are saved. Let us 
thank God!” 
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A boy from the refreshment - room 
came along wheeling a barrow on which 
were tea and coffee. 

Delafield eagerly drank a cup of tea, 
and put his hand into his pocket to pay for 
it. He found there three franes and his 
ticket. After paying for the tea he ex- 
amined his purse. That contained an 
English half-crown. 

So he had had with him just enough 
to get his own second-class ticket, her 
first-class, and a sleeping-car. That was 
good fortune, seeing that the bulk of his 
money, with his return ticket, was re- 
posing in his dressing-case at the Hotel 
du Rhin. 

“En voiture! En voiture, s’il vous 
plait!” 

He settled himself once more in his 
corner, and the train rushed on. This 
time it was the strange hour at the Gare 
du Nord which he lived through again,-— 
her white face opposite to him in the re- 
freshment - room, the bewilderment and 
misery she had been so little able to con- 
ceal, her spasmodic attempts at conversa- 
tion, a few vague words about Lord Lack- 
ington or the Duchess, and then pauses, 
when her great eyes, haggard and weary, 
stared into vacancy, and he knew well 
enough that her thoughts were with Wark- 
worth, and that she was in fierce re- 
bellion against his presence there and 
this action into which he had forced her. 

As for him, he perfectly understood 
the dilemma in which she stood. Either 
she must accept the duty of returning 
to the death-bed of the old man, her mo- 
ther’s father, or she must confess her 
appointment with Warkworth. 

Yet—suppose he had been mistaken? 
Well, the telegram from the Duchess cov- 
ered his whole action. Lord Lackington 
was dying; and apart from all question 
of feeling, Julie Le Breton’s friends must 
naturally desire that he should see her, 
acknowledge her before his two sons, 
and with their consent provide for her, 
before his death. 

Sut, ah! he had not been mistaken! 
Ile remembered her hurried refusal when 
he had asked her if he should telegraph 
for her to her Paris “ friends,”—how, in 
a sudden shame, he had turned away 
that he might not see the beloved false 
face as she spoke, might not seem to 
watch or suspect her. 


He had just had time to send off a 
messenger, first to his friend at the Café 
Gaillard, and then to the Hétel du Rhin, 
before escorting her to the sleeping-car. 

Ah! how piteous had been that dull 
bewilderment with which she had turned 
to him. 

“ But—my ticket ?” 

“ Here they are. Oh, never mind. We 
will settle in town. Try to sleep. You 
must be very tired.” 

And then it seemed to him that her 
lips trembled, like those of a miserable 
child,—and surely, surely, she must hear 
that mad beating of his pulse! 


Boulogne was gone in a flash. Here 
was the Somme, stretched in a pale silver 
flood beneath the moon—a land of duhes 
and stunted pines, of wide sea-marshes, 
over which came the roar of the Chan- 
nel. Then again the sea was left be- 
hind, and the rich Picard country rolled 
away to right and left. Lights here and 
there, in cottage or villa,—-the lights, 
perhaps, of birth or death,—companions 
of hope or despair. 

Calais! 

The train moved slowly up to the boat- 
side. Delafield jumped out. The sleep- 
ing-car was yielding up its passengers. 
He soon made out the small black hat 
and veil, the slender form in the dark 
travelling dress. 

Was she fainting? For she seemed to 
him to waver as he approached her, and 
the porter who had taken her rugs and 
bag was looking at her in astonishment. 
In an instant he had drawn her arm 
within his, and was supporting hur as he 
best could. 

“The car was very hot—and I am— 
so tired. I only want—some air.” 

They reached the deck. 

“You will go down stairs ?”’ 

“No, no!—some air!” she murmured, 
and he saw that she could hardly keep 
her feet. 

But in a few moments they had reach- 
ed the shelter on the upper deck usually 
so well filled with chairs and passengers 
on a day crossing. Now it was entirely 
deserted. The boat was not full; the 
night was cold and stormy; and the 
stream of passengers had poured down 
into the shelter of the lower deck. 

Julie sank into a chair. Delafield hur- 
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riedly loosened the shawl she carried 
with her from its attendant bag and um- 
brella, and wrapped it round her. 

“Tt will be a rough crossing,” he said 
in her ear. “Can you stand it on deck?” 

“Tam a good sailor. Let me stay here.” 

Her eyes closed. He stooped over her 
in an anguish. One of the boat officials 
approached him: 

“Madame ferait mieux de descendre, 
monsieur. La traversée ne sera pas 
bonne.” 

Delafield explained that the lady must 
have air, and was a good sailor. Then he 
pressed into the man’s hand his three 
franes, and sent him for brandy and an 
extra covering of some kind. The man 
went unwillingly. 

During the whole bustle of departure 
Delafield saw nothing but Julie’s help- 
less and motionless form; he heard noth- 
ing but the faint words by which once 
or twice she tried to convey to him that 
she was not unconscious. 

The brandy came. The man who 
brought it, again objected to Julie’s pres- 
ence on deck. Delafield took no heed. He 
was absorbed in making Julie swallow 
some of the brandy. 

At last they were off. The vessel 
glided slowly out of the old harbor, and 
they were immediately in rough water. 

Delafield was roused by a peremptory 
voice at his elbow. 

“ This lady ought not to stay here, sir. 
There is plenty of room in the ladies’ 
cabin.” 

Delafield looked up and recognized the 
captain of the boat, the same man who 
thirty-six hours before had shown special 
civilities to the Duke of Chudleigh and 
his party. 

“ Ah! you are Captain Whittaker,” he 
said. 

The shrewd, stout man who had accost- 
ed him raised his eyebrows in astonish- 
ment. 

Delafield drew him aside a moment. 
After a short conversation the captain 
lifted his cap and departed, with a few 
words to the subordinate officer who 
had drawn his attention to the matter. 
Henceforward they were unmolested, and 
presently the officer brought a_ pillow 
and striped blanket, saying they might 
be useful to the lady. Julie was soon 
comfortably placed, lying down on the 
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seat under the wooden shelter. Delicacy 
seemed to suggest that her companion 
should leave her to herself. 

Jacob walked up and down briskly, 
trying to shake off the cold which be- 
numbed him. Every now and then he 
paused te look at the lights on the re- 
ceeding French coast, at its gray phan- 
tom line sweeping southward under the 
stormy moon, or disappearing to the 
north in clouds of rain. There was a 
roar of waves and a dashing of spray. 
The boat, not a large one, was pitching 
heavily; and the few male passengers 
who had at first haunted the deck soon 
disappeared. 

Delafield hung over the surging water 
in a strange exaltation, half physical, 
half moral. The wild salt strength and 
savor of the sea breathed something 
akin to that passionate force of will 
which had impelled him to the enter- 
prise in which he stood. No mere man 
of the world could have dared it; most 
men of the world, as he was well aware, 
would have condemned or ridiculed it. 
But for one who saw life and conduct 
sub specie wternitatis it had seemed nat- 
ural enough. 

The wind blew fierce and cold. He 
made his way back to Julie’s side. To 
his surprise, she had raised herself and 
was sitting propped up against the corner 
of the seat, her veil thrown back. 

“You are better?” he said, stooping to 
her, so as to be heard against the boom 
of the waves ;—* this rough weather does 
not affect you?” 

She made a negative sign. He drew 
his camp-stool beside her. Suddenly she 
asked him what time it was. The hag- 
gard nobleness of her pale face amid the 
folds of black veil, the absent passion of 
the eve, thrilled to his heart. Where 
were her thoughts? 

“Nearly four o’clock.” He drew out 
his watch. “ You see it is beginning to 
lighten.” 

And he pointed to the sky, in which 
that indefinable lifting of the darkness 
which precedes the dawn was taking 
place, and to the far distances of sea, 
where a sort of livid clarity was be- 
ginning to absorb and vanquish that 
stormy play of alternate dark and 
moonlight which had prevailed when 
they left the French shore. 
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He had hardly spoken, when he felt 
that her eyes were fixed upon him. 

To look at his watch, he had thrown 
open his long Newmarket coat, forget- 
ting that in so doing he disclosed the 
evening dress in which he had robed him- 
self at the Hétel du Rhin for his friend’s 
dinner at the Café Gaillard. 

He hastily rebuttoned his coat, and 
turned his face seawards once more. But 
he heard her voice, and was obliged to 
come close to her that he might catch 
the words. 

“You have given me your wraps,” she 
said, with difficulty. “ You will suffer.” 

“ Not at all. You have your own rug, 
and one that the captain provided. I 
keep myself quite warm with moving 
about.” 

There was a pause. His mind began 
to fill with alarm. He was not of the 
men who act a part with ease. But hav- 
ing got through so far, he had caleu- 
lated on preserving his secret. 

Flight was best, and he was just turn- 
ing away when a gesture of hers arrested 
him. Again he stooped till their faces 
were near enough to let her voice reach 
him. “ Why—are you in evening dress?” 

“T had intended to dine with a friend. 
There was not time to change.” 

“Then you did not mean to cross to- 
night ?” 

He delayed a moment, trying to colleet 
his thoughts. 

“ Not when I dressed for dinner, but 
some sudden news decided me.” 

Her head fell back wearily against the 
support behind it. The eyes closed; and 
he, thinking she would perhaps sleep, 
was about to rise from his seat, when the 
pressure of her hand upon his arm de- 
tained him. He sat still and the hand 
was withdrawn. 

There was a lessening of the roar in 
their ears. Under the lee of the Eng- 
lish shore the wind was milder, the “ ter- 
ror-music ” of the sea less triumphant. 
And over everything was stealing the 
first discriminating touch of the coming 
light. Her face was clear now; and Dela- 
field, at last venturing to look at her, 
saw that her eyes were open again, and 
trembled at their expression. There was 
in them a wild suspicion. Secretly, 
steadily, he nerved himself to meet the 
blow that he foresaw— 
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“Mr. Delafield!—have you told me all 
the truth?” 

She sat up, as she spoke, deadly pale, 
but rigid. With an impatient hand she 
threw off the wraps which had covered 
her. Her face commanded an answer. 

“ Certainly I have told you the truth!” 

“Was it the whole truth? It seems— 
it seems to me that you were not prepared 
yourself for this journey—that there is 
some mystery—which I do not under- 
stand—which I resent!” 

“ But what mystery? When I saw you 
I of course thought of Evelyn’s tele- 
gram.” 

“T should like to see that telegram.” 

He hesitated. If he had been more 
skilled in the little falsehoods of every 
day, he would simply have said that he 
had left it at the hotel. But he lost his 
chance. Nor at the moment did he clear- 
ly perceive what harm it would do to 
show it to her. The telegram was in his 
pocket, and he handed it to her. 

There was a dim oil-lamp in the shelter. 
With difficulty she held the fluttering 
paper up and just divined the words. 
Then the wind carried it away and blew 
it overboard. He rose and leaned against 
the edge of the shelter, looking down 
upon her. There was in his mind a 
sense of something solemn approaching, 
—round which this sudden lull of blast 
and wave seemed to draw a “ wind-warm 
space,” closing them in. 

“Why did you come with me?” she 
persisted, in an agitation she could now 
searcely control. “It is evident you had 
not meant to travel! You have no lug- 
gage, and you are in evening dress. And 
I remember now—you sent two letters 
from the station!” 

“T wished to be your escort.” 

Her gesture was almost one of scorn 
at the evasion. 

“ Why were you at the station at all? 
Evelyn had told you I was at Bruges. 
And—you were dining out. I—TI can’t 
understand !” 

She spoke with a frowning intensity, 
a strange queenliness, in which was 
neither guilt nor confusion. 

A voice spoke in Delafield’s heart. 
“Tell her!” it said. 

He bent nearer to her. 

“Miss Le Breton—with what friends 
were you going to stay in Paris?” 
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She breathed quick. 

“T am not a school-girl, I think, that 
I should be asked questions of that kind.” 

“ But—on your answer depends mine.” 

She looked at him in amazement. His 
gentle kindness had disappeared. She 
saw instead that Jacob Delafield whom 
her instinct had divined from the be- 
ginning behind the modest and courte- 
ous outer man,—the Jacob Delafield of 
whom she had told the Duchess she 
was afraid. 

But her passion swept every other 
thought out of its way. With dim agony 
and rage she began to perceive that she 
had been duped. 

“ Mr. Delafield!”—she tried for calm— 
“T don’t understand your attitude, but 
so far as I do understand it, I find it in- 
tolerable. If you have deceived me—” 

“T have not deceived you. Lord Lack- 
ington is dying.” 

“But that is not why you were at 
the station!” she repeated, passionately. 
“ Why did you meet the English train?” 

Her eyes, clear now in the cold light, 
shone upon him imperiously. 

Again the inner voice said, “ Speak— 
get away from conventionalities—speak, 
soul to soul!” 

He sat down once more beside her. His 
gaze sought the ground. Then, with 
sharp suddenness, he looked her in the 
face. 

“Miss Le Breton!—you were going to 
Paris to meet Major Warkworth ?” 

She drew back. 

“ And if I was!” she said, with a wild 
defiance. 

“T had to prevent it,—that was all.” 

His tone was calm and resolution it- 
self. 

“ Who—who gave you authority over 
me ?” 

“One may save—even by violence. 
You were too precious—to be allowed to 
destroy yourself.” 

His look so sad and strong, the look 
of a deep compassion, fastened itself 
upon her. He felt himself indeed pos- 
sessed by a force not his own,—that same 
force which in its supreme degree made 
of St. Francis “ the great tamer of souls.” 

“Who asked you to be our judge? 
Neither I nor Major Warkworth owe you 
anything!” 

“No. But I owed you help—as a 
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man—as your friend. The truth was 
somehow borne in upon me. You were 
risking your honor,—I threw myself in 
the way.” 

Every word seemed to madden her. 

“ What—what could you know of the 
circumstances?” cried her choked, labor- 
ing voice. “It is unpardonable—an out- 
rage! You know nothing, either of him 
—or of me!” 

She clasped her hands to her breast in 
a piteous, magnificent gesture, as though 
she were defending her lover and her 
love. : 

“T know that you have suffered much,” 
he said, dropping his eyes before her; 
“but—you would suffer infinitely more 
—if—” 

“If you had not interfered!” Her veil 
had fallen over her face again. She 
flung it back, in impatient despair. 
“Mr. Delafield!—I can do without your 
anxieties !” 

“But not ”—he spoke slowly—* with- 
out your own self-respect.” 

Julie’s face trembled. She hid it in 
her hands. 

“Go!” she said. “Go!” 

He went to the farther end of the 
ship, and stood there motionless, looking 
towards the land, but seeing nothing. On 
all sides the darkness was lifting, and in 
the distance there gleamed already the 
whiteness that was Dover. His whole 
being was shaken with that experience 
which comes so rarely to cumbered and 
superficial men,—the intimate wrestle of 
one personality with another. It seemed 
to him he was not worthy of it. 

After some little time, when only a 
quarter of an hour lay between the ship 
and Dover Pier, he went back to Julie. 

She was sitting perfectly still, her 
hands clasped in front of her, her veil 
drawn down. 

“ May T say one word to you?” he said, 
gently. 

She did not speak. 

“Tt is this: What I have confessed to 
you to-night is of course buried between 
us. It is as though it had never been 
said. I have given you pain. I ask your 
pardon from the bottom of my heart,— 
and, at the same time,”—his voice trem- 
bled,—* I thank God that I had the cour- 
age to do it!” 

She threw him a glance, that showed 
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her a quivering lip and the pallor of in- 
tense emotion. 

“T know you think you were right,” 
she said, in a voice dull and strained, 
“but henceforth we can only be enemies. 
You have tyrannized over me in the 
name of standards that you revere and 
I reject. I can only beg you to let my 
life alone for the future.” 

He said nothing. She rose dizzily to 
her feet. They were rapidly approaching 
the pier. 

With the cold aloofness of one who 
feels it more dignified to submit than 
to struggle, she allowed him to assist 
her in landing. He put her into the 
Victoria train, travelling himself in 
another carriage. 

As he walked beside her downs the 
platform of Victoria station, she said to 
him, 

“T shall be obliged if you will tell 
Evelyn that I have returned.” 

“IT go to her at once.” 

She suddenly paused, and he saw that 
she was looking helplessly at one of the 
newspaper placards of the night before. 
First among its items appeared, “ Criti- 
eal state of Lord Lackington.” 

He hardly knew how far she would 
allow him to have any further communi- 
eation with her; but her pale exhaus- 
tion made it impossible not to offer to 
serve her. 

“Tt would be early to go for news now,” 
he said, gently. “It would disturb the 
house. But in a couple of hours from 
now ”—-the station clock pointed to 6.15 
—“if you will allow me, I will leave the 
morning bulletin at your door?” 

She hesitated. 

“You must rest, or you will have no 
strength for nursing,” he continued, in 
the same studiously guarded tone. “ But 
if you would prefer another messenger—” 

“T have none;” and she raised her 
hand to her brow, in mute, unconscious 
confession of an utter weakness and be- 
wilderment. 

“Then let me go,” he said, softly. 

It seemed to him that she was so phys- 
ically weary as to be incapable of either 
assent or resistance. He put her into 
her cab, and gave the driver his direc- 
tions. She looked at him uncertainly. 
But he did not offer his hand. From 
those blue eyes of his there shot out 


upon her one piercing glance—manly, 
entreating, sad; he lifted his hat and 
was gone. 
CHAPTER XX 
fA mor ae brings you back so 
soon ?” 

The Duchess ran into the room, a trim 
little figure in her morning dress of blue 
and white cloth, with her small spitz 
leaping beside her. 

Delafield advanced. 

“T came to tell you that I got your tele- 
gram yesterday, and that in the evening, 
by an extraordinary and fortunate chance, 
I met Miss Le Breton—in Paris—” 

“You met Julie?—in Paris?” echoed 
the Duchess in astonishment. 

“She had come to spend a couple of 
days with some friends there before 
going on to Bruges. I gave her the news 
of Lord Lackington’s illness, and she at 
once turned back. She was much fa- 
tigued and distressed, and the night was 
stormy. I put her into the sleeping-car, 
and came back myself to see if I could 
be any assistance to her. And at Calais 
IT was of some use. The crossing was 
very rough.” 

“Julie was in Paris?” repeated the 
Duchess, as though she had heard nothing 
else of what he had been saying. 

Her eyes, so blue and large in her 
small irregular face, sought those of her 
cousin—and endeavored to read them. 

“Tt seems to have been a rapid change 
of plan. And it was a great stroke of 
luck, my meeting her.” 

“But how ?’—and where?” 

“Qh! there is no time for going into 
that,” said Delafield, impatiently. “ But 
I knew you would like to know that she 
was here—after your message yesterday. 
We arrived a little after six this morn- 
ing. About nine I went for news to St. 
James’s Square. There is a slight rally.” 

“Did you see Lord Uredale? Did you 
say anything about Julie?” asked the 
Duchess, eagerly. 

“T merely asked at the door, and took 
the bulletin to Miss Le Breton. Will you 
see Uredale, and arrange it? I gather 
you saw him yesterday.” 

“By all means,” said the Duchess. 
“Oh! it was so curious yesterday. Lord 
Lackington had just told them. You 
should have seen those two men!” 
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“ The sons ?” 

The Duchess nodded. 

“They don’t like it. They were as 
stiff as pokers. But they will do abso- 
lutely the right thing! They see at once 
that she must be provided for. And when 
he asked for her they told me to tele- 
graph, if I could find out where she was. 
Well—of all the extraordinary chances!” 

She looked at him again oddly, a spot 
of red on either small cheek. Delafield 
took no notice. He was pacing up and 
down, apparently in thought. 

“ Suppose you take her there?” he said, 
pausing abruptly before her. 

“To St. James’s Square? What did 
you tell her?” 

“That he was a trifle better—and that 
you would come to her.” 

“ Yes,—it would be hard for her to go 
alone,” said the Duchess, reflectively. 
She looked at her watch. “ Only a little 
after eleven. Ring, please, Jacob.” 

The carriage was ordered. Meanwhile 
the little lady inquired eagerly after her 
Julie. Had she been exhausted by the 
double journey? Was she alone in Paris, 
or was Madame Bornier with her? 

Jacob had understood that Madame 
Bornier and the little girl had gone 
straight to Bruges. 

The Duchess looked down and then 
looked up. 

“Did—did you come across Major 
Warkworth ?” 

“Yes, I saw him for a moment in the 
Rue de la Paix. He was starting for 
Rome.” 

The Duchess turned away as though 
ashamed of her question, and gave her 
orders for the carriage. Then her atten- 
tion was suddenly drawn to her cousin. 
“Tiow pale you look, Jacob!” she said, 
approaching him. “ Won’t you have 
something ?’—some wine ?” 

Delafield refused, declaring that all he 
wanted was an hour or two’s sleep. 

“T go back to Paris to-morrow,” he 
said, as he prepared to take his leave. 
“ Will you be here to-night if I look in?’ 

“ Alack! we go to Seotland to-night! 
It was just a piece of luck that you found 
me this morning. Bertie is fuming to 
get away.” c 

Delafield paused a moment. Then he 
abruptly shook hands and went. 

“He wants news of what happens at 
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St. James’s Square,” thought the Duch- 
ess, suddenly, and she ran after him to 
the top of the stairs. “Jacob!—If you 
don’t mind a horrid mess to-night, Bertie 
and I shall be dining alone.—of course 
we must have something to eat! Some- 
where about eight. Do look in. There'll 
be a cutlet—on a trunk—anyway.” 

Delafield laughed, hesitated, and final- 
ly accepted. 

The Duchess went back to the drawing- 
room, not a little puzzled and excited. 

“It’s very, very odd!” she said to her- 
self. “And what is the matter with 
Jacob ?” 


Half an hour later she drove to the 
splendid house in St. James’s Square 
where Lord Lackington lay dying. 

She asked for Lord Uredale, the elder 
son, and waited in the library till he 
came. 

He was a tall, squarely built man, 
with fair hair already gray, and some- 
what absent and impassive manners. 

At sight of him the Duchess’s eyes 
filled with tears. She hurried to him, 
her soft nature dissolved in sympathy. 

“ Tiow is your father ?” 

“A trifle easier,—though the doctors 
say there is no real improvement. But 
he is quite conscious—knows us all. I 
have just been reading him the debate.” 

“You told me yesterday—he had ask- 
ed for Miss Le Breton?” said the Duch- 
ess, raising herself on tiptoe as though 
to bring her low tones closer to his ear. 
“She’s here,—in town, I mean. She 
came back from Paris last night.” 

Lord Uredale showed no emotion of 
any kind. Emotion was not in his line. 

“Then my father would like to see 
her,” he said, in a dry, ordinary voice 
which jarred upon the _ sentimental 
Duchess. 

“When shall I bring her ?” 

“He is now comfortable and resting. 
If you are free?” 

The Duchess replied that she would 
go to Heribert Street at once. As Lord 
Uredale took her to her carriage, a young 
man ran down the steps hastily, raised 
his hat, and disappeared. 

Lord Uredale explained that he was 
the husband of the famous young beauty, 
Mrs. Delaray, whose portrait Lord Lack- 
ington had been engaged upon at the 
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time of his seizure. Having been all his 
life a skilful artist, a man of fashion, 
and a harmless haunter of lovely women, 
Lord Lackington, as the Duchess knew, 
had all but completed a gallery of a hun- 
dred portraits, representing the beauty 
of the reign. Mrs. Delaray’s would have 
been the hundredth in a series of which 
Mrs. Norton was the first. 

“Tle has been making arrangements 
with the husband to get it finished,” 
said Lord Uredale; “it has been on his 
mind.” 

The Duchess shivered a little. 

“ He knows he won’t finish it?” 

“Quite well.” 

“ And he still thinks of those things ?” 

“ Yes—or polities,” said Lord Uredale, 
smiling faintly. “I have written to Mr. 
Montresor. There are two or three 
points my father wants to discuss with 
him.” 

“ And he is not depressed, or troubled 
about himself ?”’ 

“ Not in the least. He will be grate- 
ful if you will bring him Miss Le 
Breton.” 








“ Julie!—my darling! are you fit to 
come with me?” 

The Duchess held her friend in her 
arms, soothing and caressing her. How 
forlorn was the little house, under its 
dust-sheets, on this rainy spring morn- 
ing! And Julie, amid the dismantled 
drawing-room, stood spectrally white and 
still, listening, with searcely a word in 
reply, to the affection, or the pity, or 
the news which the Duchess poured out 
upon her. 

“ Shall we go now? I am quite ready.” 

And she withdrew herself from the 
loving grasp which held her, and put on 
her hat and gloves. 

“You ought to be in bed,” said the 
Duchess. “ Those night journeys are too 
abominable! Even Jacob looks a wreck. 
But what an extraordinary chance, Julie, 
that Jacob should have found you! How 
did you come across each other?” 

“ At the Nord station,” said Julie, as 
she pinned her veil before the glass over 
the mantel-piece. 

Some instinct silenced the Duchess. 
She asked no more questions, and they 
started for St. James’s Square. 

“You won’t mind if I don’t talk?” said 


Julie, leaning back and closing her eyes. 
“T seem still to have the sea in my ears!” 

The Duchess looked at her tenderly, 
clasping her hand close, and the carriage 
rolled along. But just before they 
reached St. James’s Square, Julie hastily 
raised the fingers which held her own 
and kissed them. 

“Oh, Julie!” said the Duchess, re- 
proachfully, “I don’t like you to do 
that!” 

She flushed and frowned. It was she 
who ought to pay such acts of homage,— 
not Julie. 


“Father, Miss Le Breton is here.” 

“Let her come in, Jack,—and the 
Duchess too.” 

Lord Uredale went back to the door. 
Two figures came noiselessly into the 
room, the Duchess in front, with Julie’s 
hand in hers. 

Lord Lackington was propped up in 
bed, and breathing fast. But he smiled 
as they approached him. 

“This is good-by, dear Duchess,” he 
said in a whisper as she bent over him; 
then, with a spark of his old gayety in 
his eyes: “I should be a cur to grumble. 
Life has been very agreeable. Ah! Julie!” 

Julie dropped gently on her knees be- 
side him, and laid her cheek against his 
arm. At the mention of her name the 
old man’s face had clouded, as though 
the thoughts she called up had suddenly 
rebuked his words to the Duchess. He 
feebly moved his hands towards hers, and 
there was silence in the room for a few 
moments. 

“ Uredale!” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ This is Rose’s daughter.” 

His eyes lifted themselves to those of 
his son. 

“T know, father. If Miss Le Breton 
will allow us, we will do what we can to 
be of service to her.” 

Bill Chantrey, the younger brother, 
gravely nodded assent. They were both 
men of middle age, the younger over 
forty. They did not resemble their fa- 
ther, nor was there any trace in cither 
of them of his wayward fascination. 
‘They were a pair of well-set-up, well- 
bred Englishmen, surprised at nothing, 
and quite incapable of showing any emo- 
tion in public; yet just and kindly men. 
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As Julie entered the house they had both 
solemnly shaken hands with her, in a 
manner which showed at once their de- 
termination,—as far as they were con- 
cerned,—to avoid anything sentimental, 
or in the nature of a scene, and their 
readiness to do what could be rightly de- 
manded of them. 

Julie hardly listened to Lord Ure- 
dale’s little speech. She had eyes and 
ears only for her grandfather. As 
she knelt beside him, her face bowed 
upon his hand, the ice within her was 
breaking up, that dumb and straighten- 
ing anguish in which she had lived since 
that moment at the Nord station in 
which she had grasped the meaning and 
the implications of Delafield’s hurried 
words. Was everything to be swept away 
from her at once?—her lover, and now 
this dear old man, to whom her heart, 
crushed and bleeding as it was, yearned 
with all its strength? 

Lord Lackington supposed that she was 
weeping. 

“Don’t grieve—my dear!” he mur- 
mured. “It must come to an end some 
time, —‘ cette charmante promenade a 
travers la réalité!’” 

And he smiled at her, agreeably vain 
to the last of that French accent, and 
that French memory, which—so his look 
implied—they two could appreciate, each 
in the other. Then he turned to the 
Duchess. 

“Duchess, you knew this secret—be- 
fore me. But I forgive you/—and thank 
you. You have been very good—to Rose’s 
child. Julie has told me—and—I have 
observed—” 

“Oh, dear Lord Lackington!” Evelyn 
bent over him. “ Trust her to me!” she 
said, with a lovely yearning to comfort 
and cheer him breathing from her lit- 
tle face. 

He smiled. 

“To you—and—” 

He did not finish the sentence. 

After a pause he made a little gesture 
of farewell which the Duchess under- 
stood. She kissed his hand and turned 
away weeping. 

“ Nurse !—where is nurse?” said Lord 
Lackington. 

Both the nurse and the doctor, who 
had withdrawn a little distance from the 
family group, came forward. 
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“ Doctor! — give me some strength!” 
said the laboring voice, not without its 
old wilfulness of accent. 

He moved his arm to the young homeo- 
path, who injected strychnine. Then he 
looked at the nurse. 

“ Brandy !—and lift me.” 

All was done as he desired. 

“ Now go, please,” he said to his sons. 
“T wish to be left alone with Julie.” 


For some moments that seemed inter- 
minable to Julie, Lord Lackington lay 
silent. A feverish flush, a revival of life 
in the black eyes, had followed on the 
administration of the two stimulants. 
He seemed to be gathering all his forces. 

At last he laid his hand on her arm. 
“You shouldn’t be alone,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. His expression had grown anx- 
ious, even imperious. She felt a vague 
pang of dread, as she tried to assure him 
that she had kind friends, and that her 
work would be her resource. 

Lord Lackington frowned. 

“That won’t do!” he said, almost 
vehemently. “You have great talents— 
but you are weak—you are a woman,— 
you must marry.” 

Julie stared at him, whiter even than 
when she had entered his room—help- 
less to avert what she began to foresee. 

“Jacob Delafield is devoted to you— 
you should marry him, dear,—you should 
marry him!” 

The room seemed to swim around her. 
But his face was still plain,—the pur- 
plish lips and cheeks; the urgency in 
the eyes, as of one pursued by an over- 
taking force; the magnificent brow, the 
crown of white hair. 

She summoned all her powers, and told 
him hurriedly that he was mistaken—en- 
tirely mistaken. Mr. Delafield had in- 
deed proposed to her—but, apart from 
her own unwillingness, she had reason 
to know that his feelings towards her 
were now entirely changed. He neither 
loved her nor thought well of her. 

Lord Lackington lay there, obstinate 
—patient—incredulous. At last he inter- 
rupted her. 

“You make yourself —believe these 
things. But they are not true. Dela- 
field is attached to you. I know it!” 

He nodded to her, with his masterful, 
affectionate look. 
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And before she could find words again, 
he had resumed: 

“He could give you a great position. 
Don’t despise it. We English bigwigs— 
have a good time!” 

A ghostly, humorous ray shot out upon 
her; then he felt for her hand. 

“Dear Julie—why won’t you?” 

“Tf you were to ask him,” she cried, 
in despair, “ he would tell you as I do.” 

And across her miserable thoughts 
there flashed two mingled images,— 
Warkworth waiting, waiting for her at 
the Sceaux station—and that look of 
agonized reproach in Delafield’s haggard 
face, as he had parted from her in the 
dawn of this strange, this incredible day. 

And here beside her, with the tyranny 
of the dying, this dear babbler wandered 
on in broken words, with painful breath, 
—pleading, scolding, counselling. She 
felt that he was exhausting himself; she 
begged him to let her recall nurse and 
doctor. He shook his head; and when 
he could no longer speak, he clung to her 
hand, his gaze solemnly, insistently, fixed 
upon her. 

Her spirit writhed and rebelled. But 
she was helpless in the presence of this 
mortal weakness, this affection, half earth- 
ly, half beautiful, on its knees before her. 

A thought struck her. Why not con- 
tent him? Whatever pledges she gave 
would die with him. What did it matter? 
Tt was cruelty to deny him the words— 
the mere empty words—he asked of her. 

“T—TI would do anything to please 
you!” she said, with a sudden burst of 
uncontrollable tears, as she laid her head 
down beside him on the pillow,—* if he 
were to ask me again—of course—for 
your sake—I would consider it—once 
more. Dear, dear friend—won’t that 
satisfy you?” 

Lord Lackington was silent a few mo- 
ments; then he smiled. 

“ That’s a promise ?” 

She raised herself and looked at him, 
conscious of a sick movement of terror. 
What was there in his mind, still so 
quick, fertile, ingenious, under the very 
shadow of death? 

He waited for her answer, feebly press- 
ing her hand. 

“Yes,” she said, faintly, and once 
more hid her face beside him. 

Then for some little time the dying 


man neither stirred nor spoke. At last 
Julie heard: 

“TI used to be afraid of death,—that 
was in middle life. Every night it was 
a torment. But now—for many years— 
I have not been afraid at all... . Byron 
—Lord Byron—said to me once, — he 
would not change anything in his life; 
but — he would have preferred not to 
have lived at all. I could not say that. 
I have—enjoyed it all:—being an Eng- 
lishman—and an English peer — pic- 
tures, politics—society—everything! Per- 
haps—it wasn’t fair. There are so many 
poor devils!” 

Julie pressed his hand to her lips. But 
in her thoughts there rose the sharp, sud- 
den memory of her mother’s death—of 
that bitter stoicism and abandonment 
in which the younger life had closed, 
in comparison with this peace, this 
complacency. 

Yet-it was complacency rich in sweet- 
ness. His next words were to assure her 
tenderly that he had made provision for 
her. “Uredale and Bill—will see to it. 
They’re good fellows. Often — they’ve 
thought me—a pretty fool. But they’ve 
been kind to me—always.” 

Then, after another interval, he lifted 
himself in bed, with more strength than 
she had supposed he could exert, looked 
at her earnestly, and asked her in the 
same painful whisper whether she be- 
lieved in another life. 

“Yes,” said Julie. But her shrinking, 
perfunctory manner evidently distressed 
him. He resumed, with a furrowed brow: 

“You ought. It is good for us to be- 
lieve it.” 

“T must hope, at any rate, that I shall 
see you again—and mamma!” she said, 
smiling on him through her tears. 

“T wonder what it will be like!” he 
replied, after a pause. His tone and look 
implied a freakish, a whimsical curi- 
osity,—yet full of charm. Then, motion- 
ing to her to come nearer, and speaking 
into her ear: 

“Your poor mother, Julie,—was never 
happy !—never! There must be laws, you 
see,—and churches—and religious cus- 
toms. It’s because—we’re made of such 
wretched stuff! My wife, when she died 
—made me promise to continue going 
to church—and praying. And—without 
it—I should have been a bad man. 
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Though I’ve had plenty of sceptical 
thoughts — plenty! Your poor parents 
rebelled—against all that. They suffered, 
—they suffered. But you’ll make up— 
you’re a noble woman—you’ll make up.” 

He laid his hand on her head. She 
offered no reply; but through the inner 
mind there rushed the incidents, passions, 
revolts of the preceding days. 

But for that strange chance of Dela- 
field’s appearance in her path—a chance 
no more intelligible to her now, after 
the pondering of several feverish hours, 
than it had been at the moment of her 
first suspicion—where and what would she 
be now? A dishonored woman, perhaps, 
with a life-secret to keep,—cut off, as her 
mother had been, from the _ straight- 
living, law-abiding world. 

The touch of the old man’s hand upon 
her hair roused in her a first recoil, a 
first shattering doubt of the impulse 
which had carried her to Paris. Since 
Delafield left her in the early dawn she 
had been pouring out a broken, passion- 
ate heart in a letter to Warkworth. No 
doubts while she was writing it as to the 
all-sufficing legitimacy of love! 

But here, in this cold neighborhood 
of the grave,—brought back to gaze in 
spirit on her mother’s tragedy, — she 
shrank, she trembled. Her proud in- 
telligence denied the stain, and bade her 
hate and despise her rescuer. And mean- 
while, things also inherited and inborn, 
the fruit of a remoter ancestry, rising 
from the dimmest and deepest caverns 
of personality, silenced the clamor of the 
naturalist mind. One moment she felt 
herself seized with terror lest anything 
should break down the veil between her 
real self and this unsuspecting tender- 
ness of the dying man. The next she 
rose in revolt against her own fear. Was 
she to find herself, after all, a mere weak 
penitent—meanly grateful to Jacob Dela- 
field? Her heart cried out to Warkworth 
in a protesting anguish. 

So absorbed in thought was she that 
she did not notice how long the silence 
had lasted. 

“He seems to be sleeping,” said a low 
voice beside her. 

She looked up, to see the doctor, with 
Lord Uredale beside him. Gently re- 
leasing herself, she kissed Lord Lackinz- 
ton’s forehead, and rose to her feet. 





Suddenly the patient opened his eyes, 
and as he seemed to become aware of 
the figures beside him, he again lifted 
himself in bed, and a gleam most ani- 
mated, most vivacious, passed over his 
features. 

“ Brougham’s not asked!” he said, with 
a little chuckle of amusement. “ Isn’t it 
a joke?” 

The two men beside him looked at 
each other. Lord Uredale approached the 
bed. 

“ Not asked to what, father?” he said, 
gently. 

“Why, to the Queen’s fancy ball, of 
course,” said Lord Lackington, still smil- 
ing. “Such a to-do! All the elderly 
sticks practising minuets for their 
lives !— 

A voluble flow of talk followed—hard- 
ly intelligible. The words “ Melbourne ” 
and “Lady Holland” emerged, — the 
fragment, apparently, of a dispute with 
the latter, in which “ Allen” inter- 
vened,—the names of “ Palmerston” and 
“that dear chap Villiers.” 

Lord Uredale sighed. The young doc- 
tor looked at him interrogatively. 

“He is thinking of his old friends,” 
said the son. “That was the Queen’s 
ball, I imagine, of ’42. I have often 
heard him describe my mother’s dress.” 

But while he was speaking the fitful 
energy died away. The old man ceased 
to talk; his eyelids fell. But the smile 
still lingered about his mouth, and as he 
settled himself on his pillows, like one 
who rests, the spectators were struck by 
the urbane and distinguished beauty of 
his aspect. The purple flush had died 
again into mortal pallor. TIness had 
masked or refined the weakness of mouth 
and chin; the beautiful head and counte- 
nance, with their characteristic notes of 
youth, impetuosity, a kind of gay detach- 
ment, had never been more beautiful.. 

The young doctor looked stealthily 
from the recumbent figure to the tall and 
slender woman standing absorbed and 
grief-stricken beside the bed. The like- 
ness was as evident to him as it had been 
in the winter to Sir Wilfrid Bury. 


As he was escorting her down stairs, 
Lord Uredale said to his companion, 
“Foster thinks he may still live twenty- 
four hours.” 
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“If he asks for me again,” said Julie, 
now shrouded once more behind a thick 
black veil, “ you will send ?”’ 

He gravely assented. 

“It is a great pity,” he said, with a 
certain stiffness,—did it unconsciously 
mark the difference between her and his 
legitimate kindred? — “that my sister, 
Lady Blanche, and her daughter, cannot 
be with us.” 

“ They are in Italy?” 

“In Florence. My niece has had an 
attack of diphtheria. She could neither 
travel nor could her mother leave her.” 

Then pausing in the hall, he added in 
a low voice, and with some embarrass- 
ment, 

“ My father has told you, I believe, of 
the addition he has made in his will?’ 

Julie drew back. 

“T neither asked for it nor desired it,” 
she said, in her coldest and clearest. voice. 

“That I quite understand,” said Lord 
Uredale. “ But—you cannot hurt him by 
refusing.” 

“No. But afterwards—I must be free 
to follow my own judgment.” 

“We cannot take what does not belong 
to us,” he said, with some sharpness. 
“My brother and I are named as your 
trustees. Believe me, we will do our 
best.” 

Meanwhile the younger brother had 
come out of the library to bid her fare- 
well. She felt that she was under crit- 
ical observation, though both pairs of 
gray eyes refrained from any appearance 
of scrutiny. Her pride came to her aid; 
and she did not shrink from the short 
conversation which the two brothers evi- 
dently desired. When it was over, and 
the brothers returned to the hall, after 
putting her into the Duchess’s carriage, 
the younger said to the elder, 

“She can behave herself, Johnnie!” 

They looked at each other, with their 
hands in their pockets. A little nod 
passed between them—an augur like ac- 
ceptance of this new and irregular mem- 
ber of the family. 

“ Yes, she has excellent manners,” said 
Uredale. “And really, after the tales 
Lady Henry has been spreading—that’s 
something !” 

“Oh, I always thought Lady Henry 
an old cat,” said Bill, tranquilly. “That 
don’t matter.” 


The Chantrey brothers had not been 
among Lady Henry’s habitués. In her 
eyes they were the dull sons of an agree- 
able father. They were humorously 
aware of it, and bore her little malice. 

“No,” said Uredale, raising his eye- 
brows; “but the ‘ affaire Warkworth ’?— 
if there’s any truth in what one hears— 
that’s deuced unpleasant.” 

Bill Chantrey whistled. 

“Tt’s hard luck on that poor child 
Aileen that it should be her own cousin 
interfering with her preserves. By-the- 
way,’—he stooped to look at the letters 
on the hall table-—“ do you see there’s a 
letter for father from Blanche? And in 
a letter I got from her by the same post 
she says that she has told him the whole 
story. According to her, Aileen’s too ill 
to be thwarted, and she wants the gov- 
ernor to see the guardians. I say, John- 
nie,”—he looked at his brother,—“ we'll 
not trouble the father with it now?” 

“Certainly not,” said Uredale, with a 
sigh. “I saw one of the trustees—Jack 
Underwood — yesterday. He told me 
Blanche and the child were more in- 
fatuated than ever. Very likely what 
one hears is a pack of lies. If not, I hope 
this woman will have the good taste to 
drop it. Father has charged me to write 
to Blanche, and tell her the whole story 
of poor Rose, and of the girl’s revealing 
herself. Blanche, it appears, is just as 
much in the dark as we were.” 

“Tf this gossip has got round to her— 
her feelings will be mixed! Oh, well— 
I’ve great faith in the money!” said Bill 
Chantrey, carelessly, as they began to 
mount the stairs again. “It sounds dis- 
gusting; but if the child wants him I 
suppose she must have him. And any- 
way the man’s off to Africa,—for a 
twelvemonth at least. Miss Le Breton 
will have time to forget him. One 
ean’t say that either he or she _ be- 
haved with delicacy! Unless, indeed, 
she knew nothing of Aileen,—which is 
quite probable.” 

“Well, don’t ask me to tackle her,” 
said Uredale. “She has the ways of an 
empress.” 

Bill Chantrey shrugged his shoulders. 
“ And, by George! she looks as if she 
could fall in love,” he said, slowly. 
“Magnificent eyes, Johnnie! I propose 
to make a study of our new niece.” 








MOLLUSKS. 


“Lord Uredale,” 
stairs. 

The young doctor descended rapidly to 
meet them. 

“ His lordship is asking for some one,” 
he said. “ He seems excited. But I can- 
not eatch the name.” 

Lord Uredale ran up stairs. 


said a voice on the 


Later in the day a man emerged from 
Lackington House, and walked repidly to- 
wards the Mall. It was Jacob Delafield. 

He passed across the Mall and into St. 
James’s Park. He threw himself on the 
first seat he saw, in an absorption so deep 
that it excited the wondering notice of 
more than one passer-by. 

After about half an hour he 
himself and walked, still in the same 
brown study, to his lodgings in Jermyn 
Street. There he found a letter, which 
he eagerly opened: 


roused 


“Dear Jacos,—dJulie came back this 
morning about one o’clock. I waited 
for her,—and at first she seemed quite 
calm and composed. But suddenly, as I 
was sitting beside her, talking, she faint- 
ed away in her chair, and I was terribly 
alarmed. We sent for a doctor at once. 
He shakes his head over her, and says 
there are all the signs of a severe strain 
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of body and mind. No wonder, indeed,— 
our poor Julie! Oh, how I loathe some 

2ople! Well, there she is in bed, Ma- 
people! ell, there she is in bed, Ma 
dame Bornier away, and everybody. I 
simply can’t go to Scotland. But Bertie 
is just mad. Do, Jacob, there’s a dear, 
go and dine with him to-night and cheer 


him up. He vows he won’t go north 
without me. Perhaps Tll come to- 
morrow. I could no more leave Julie 
to-night than fly. 

“She'll be ill for weeks. What I 
ought to do is to take her abroad. She’s 


very dear and good—but oh, Jacob, as 
she lies there, I feel her heart’s broken. 
And it’s not Lord Lackington—oh no! 
—though I’m sure she loved him. Do 
go to Bertie, there’s a dear.” 


“ No—that I won’t!” said Delafield, 
with a laugh that choked him, as he 
threw the letter down. 

He tried to write an answer, but could 
not achieve even the simplest note. Then 
he began a pacing of his room, which 
lasted till he dropped into his chair, worn 
out with the sheer physical*exhaustion 
of the night and day. When his servant 
came in he found his master in a heavy 
sleep; and at Crowborough House the 
Duke dined and fumed alone. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Mollusks 


BY HENRY JEROME 


STOCKARD 


OWN where the bed of ocean sinks profound, 
Lodged in the clefts and caverns of the deep, 
Where silence and eternal darkness keep, 
These dumb primordial living forms abound. 
What know they of this life in the vast round 
Of earth and air,—how wild the pulses leap 
At love’s sweet dream; what storms of sorrow sweep; 
What hopes allure us, and what terrors hound ? 
And, scattered on these slopes and plains below 
This atmospheric sea, one with the worm 
And beetle fcr a momentary term, 
What know we more of those ethereal spheres,— 
What rapture may be there, what poignant woe, 
What towering passions, and what high careers ? 














Darwinism in the Light of Modern 
Criticism 


BY THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biology, Bryn Mawr College 


ARWIN’S theory of natural selec- 
[) tion was formulated primarily to 

explain the origin of those exist- 
ing structures and of those adjustments 
in animals and plants that are useful to 
them in competition with other animals 
and plants and with the surrounding con- 
ditions. Only secondarily does the theory 
serve to explain the “ Origin of Species,” 
since it takes into account solely those 
structures and reactions that are of 
vital importance to the individual, and 
it is well known that many specific 
characters of organisms are of little or 
of no use to their possessors. If, there- 
fore, it could be shown that processes 
highly important for the welfare of the 
individual could not have arisen as the 
result of competition and of the survival 
of the fittest, a wide door for scepticism 
would be thrown open, and we should be 
justified in questioning whether other 
useful acquirements are in reality the 
outcome of a battle for existence and the 
survival of the successful competitor. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding on the main point, I shall 
state briefly, first, the relation of Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection to the 
theory of evolution, and then give the 
argument on which the theory of natural 
selection itself is based. 

It is unquestionably true that Dar- 
win’s theory of natural selection was in- 
strumental in bringing about a general 
recognition of the older theory of evolu- 
tion. By evolution we mean to-day not 
only that all living forms have descended 
from those living in the past, but also 
that new forms have arisen from the old 
ones. We might assume that each old 
species has given rise to a single new 
one, or that it has given rise to a num- 
ber of different kinds of new ones. Both 
views are possible and recognized by evo- 


lutionists, but the second is regarded as 
far the more important conception, since 
it gives an explanation of the similarities 
of the members of a group to each other, 
and furnishes the basis for a natural 
classification of animals and of plants. 
This view assumes that all the members 
of a group have come from the same 
criginal form, and that their resem- 
blances are explained, therefore, as the 
heirlooms of their common descent. For 
example, the lion, the tiger, and the 
leopard are supposed to have had the 
same ancestors, from whom they have 
inherited what they have in common. 
Hence they are put together in the group 
of cats, or Felide. 

The theory of evolution by no means 
originated with Darwin, although, as has 
already been said, its general acceptation 
is largely the result of Darwin’s teach- 
ing. No one can study the conditions 
of the time when Darwin advanced his 
view, or examine the internal evidence 
of Darwin’s writings, without seeing that 
Darwin himself had mainly at heart the 
establishment of the theory of evolution 
as his prime object. 

For the present we are not concerned 
with the correctness of the theory of 
evolution itself. Suffice to say that it 
has met with wide acceptation and has 
overcome most difficulties. That it is 
settled once and for all no scientist who 
knows the history of scientifie theory and 
its significance would wish to claim; but 
that it has proved to be the most fruitful 
of all modern philesophical conceptions 
no one will deny. From the ranks of biol- 
ogists few now arise to question its cor- 
rectness, and the recent and somewhat be- 
lated attack of a well-known zoologist has 
only shown the weakness of the opposition. 
We may assume, then, that the theory of 
evolution is approximately correct. 
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The theory of natural selection met 
from the first with a torrent of abuse, 
and with some legitimate criticism. Let 
us state the theory, and then see what 
the criticism has accomplished. Darwin 
pointed out that, by carefully selecting 
those individuals of his domesticated 
animals and plants that showed some 
peculiar structure or some striking ac- 
tion, man has been able to bring about 
great changes. All the different kinds 
of pigeons, for example, have come from 
the original rock-pigeon, and the varieties 
that have arisen are as different from 
each. other, so far as their form is con- 
cerned, as are the species of many natural 
groups. If selection has done so much 
in the case of domesticated forms, why 
may not a similar process have brought 
about the development of wild species? 
In fact, Darwin conceived the unques- 
tionably brilliant idea that such a pro- 
cess of selection would be the necessary 
outcome of a struggle of animals and 
plants to maintain themselves, and leave 
more or better-equipped descendants. If 
those individuals that happened to differ 
from their fellows in some beneficial re- 
spect survived on account of this varia- 
tion, and if their descendants inherited 
the same peculiarity, and if there were 
a heaping up of this new variation by 
a constant repetition of the same process, 
then it would seem to follow that in na- 
ture a process strictly analogous to the 
process of artificial selection of the 
breeder is always going on. Stated in 
this general way, the argument appears 
so convincing that, small wonder, it was 
hailed as a discovery second to none in 
human interest. But let us make a 
closer examination of the theory. 

In the first placé, it has been pointed 
out that even supposing an individual 
were born differing in some useful struc- 
ture from its fellows, it would, in order 
to leave descendants, have to breed with 
some other individual which might not 
possess the same variation. The result 
would be, in the case of ordinary varia- 
tions, that the descendants of this pair 
would inherit the new structure in a less 
degree; and these in turn by interbreed- 
ing with the ordinary individuals would 
lower the standard still further. In oth- 
er words, the new variation would be 
swamped. Darwin frankly admitted the 


importance of this criticism, and changed 
his theory, in later editions of the Ori- 
gin of Species, so that it appeared to 
meet the difficulty. He admitted that 
the production of a new form would only 
be possible when a large number or even 
when all the individuals of a species 
varied in the same direction. The new 
acquirement, if a useful one, might be 
decisive in the battle for existence with 
other species, or with the remnant of 
those individuals of its own species not 
possessing the useful variation. 

To this Darwin’s critics replied that 
if a new variation appears in so many 
individuals of a species that it is prac- 
tically common to them all, then, since 
this had admittedly come about indepen- 
dently of selection, the continuation of the 
variation, and even its increase, might go 
on without the interposition of a selective 
process, The theory of natural selection 
has also been criticised on the ground that 
selection of fluctuating individual varia- 
tions can bring about only a _ limited 
amount of change; that a point is soon 
reached beyond which it is impossible 
to go unless a variation of a different 
sort intervenes. We cannot, for instance, 
go on indefinitely increasing or decreas- 
ing the size of our domestic dogs, or the 
fleetness of the race-horse. In fact, it 
is generally admitted that despite the 
great diversity of form of domesticated 
animals and plants, we have not in a 
single case, by selecting fluctuating vari- 
ations, produced new species comparable 
in all respects to those in nature. 

Unexpectedly, new light has recently 
been thrown on the questions of varia- 
tion and of evolution by the immensely 
important experiments of Hugo de Vries, 
of Amsterdam. No one can see his ex- 
perimental garden, as I have had the op- 
portunity of doing, without being great- 
ly impressed, for here on all sides are 
new species that have suddenly appeared, 
fully equipped, from a known original 
parent form, living now side by side with 
its group of descendants. 

De Vries found at Hilversum, not far 
from Amsterdam, a number of plants 
of the evening-primrose ((/nothera la- 
marckiana), an introduced American 
plant, that had presumably escaped from 
cultivation, and had begun to vary to 
an extraordinary degree. Amongst the 
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new forms de Vries found two well- 
characterized types, which he recognized 
as new species. These two kinds, as well 
as the supposed parent form, 0. lamarcki- 
ana, he transplanted to his experimental 
garden, where the flowers of each were 
artificially self-fertilized, and the seeds 
planted the next year. From these seeds 
he obtained in the following year a num- 
ber of new species. No less than seven 
new forms, for example, appeared amongst 
the plants reared from the seeds of O. 
lamarckiana. The majority of the seeds 
had produced plants like the parent 
form, but amongst these there were a 
number of individuals of the new spe- 
cies. The most important result is that 
obtained by rearing plants from self- 
fertilized seeds of these new species. It 
was found that they breed true to their 
kind,* and fulfil in this respect one of 
the most essential requirements of good 
species. It is true that de Vries pre- 
fers to speak of the new forms as small 
species, rather than species as ordinarily 
understood, in which the differences are 
more extreme; but there are many cases 
of groups of smaller species, recognized 
by botanists, that are similar in all re- 
spects to those whose spontaneous origin 
de Vries has seen. The important fact, 
from the point of view of the theory of 
evolution, is that the new species have 
sprung full-armed from the old one like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. 

Similar cases are also known amongst 
animals, that of the peacock being the 
most striking. According to Darwin, this 
bird has hardly varied at all under domes- 
tication; yet there is one strange fact 
with respect to the peacock, namely, the 
oceasional appearance in England of the 
“ japanned ” or “ black-shouldered kind.” 
This, on the high authority of Slater, 
has been described as a new species. The 
males are smaller than those of the com- 
mon kind, “and are always beaten by 
them in their battles.” The japanned 
birds appear suddenly in flocks of the 
common kind, and “propagate them- 
selves quite truly.” In two cases, in 
which the japanned birds appeared sud- 
denly in flocks of the common kind, they 
increased “to the extinction of the pre- 
viously existing breed,” although they 


* Except when some of the seeds give rise 
to plants of new species. 
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are smaller and weaker and are beaten 
in their battles! 

If in nature new species have arisen 
in this way, we have an explanation 
of the problem that has always baffled 
the believers in gradual transformation 
namely, that we do not see the results 
of evolution going on around us at the 
present time. Darwin and his followers 
evaded rather than answered this diffi- 
culty by assuming the process of evolu- 
tion to be so slow that the life of an 
individual man, or even the whole re- 
corded history of the human race, is too 
short a period for a noticeable change to 
take place. From the point of view of 
de Vries’s results, we understand better 
why we do not see new forms arising, 
because they appear, as it were, fully 
equipped “overnight.” Old species are 
not slowly changed into new ones, but a 
shaking up of the old organization takes 
place, and the egg brings forth a new 
combination, a new species. It is like 
the turning of the kaleidoscope—a slight 
shift, and a new figure suddenly appears. 

Here, then, we have a conception of 
the way in which evolution may have 
come about without selection. But it 
may be asked, will not those species that 
arise in this way survive that are best 
suited to their environment, and the oth- 
er new species that are less well adapted 
be crowded out; and if so, is not this 
natural selection? If we choose to call 
such a process one of selection, well and 
good; but it needs no great penetration 
to see that this point of view is entirely 
different from the conception of the for- 
mation of new species by accumulating 
individual variations until they are car- 
ried so far that the new form may be 
called a new species. 

If, therefore, we reject Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection as an explanation of 
evolution, we have at least a new and 
promising’ outlook in another direction, 
and are in a position to answer the oft- 
heard but unscientific query of those 
who must cling to some dogma, “If you 
reject Darwinism, what better have you 
to offer?” 

And that we must reject the idea that 
all useful structures and functions of the 
organism are the outcome of natural 
selection is further shown by some of 
the results of recent years in the field 
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of experimental embryology and of re- 
generation. A few examples will, I 
think, make this evident. 

The development of most organisms 
begins by a division of the egg into two 
equal parts or cells. It has been found 
that if these two cells are separated 
from each other, they will, in most ani- 
mals, produce each a whole embryo of 
half size. Hence each cell carries out a 
process that is entirely new to it; for 
had it remained in contact with the oth- 
er cell it would have produced only half 
of an embryo. Thus, suddenly, a half of 
the egg succeeds in doing something 
which, in the history of the species, has 
never been done before. It is inconceiv- 
able that such a process could have been 
learned from experience, or have been 
acquired by the survival of those sep- 
arated cells that developed better than 
others. It is inconceivable because in 
several cases it has been found that the 
cells could be separated only with great 
diffieulty, which in nature could never 
have been accomplished; and also because, 
unless from the start the accidentally 
separated cells formed fairly perfect 
embryos that could grow up and leave 
descendants, there could be no “com- 
petition ” amongst them. 

It is true that in the case of man it 
appears probable that occasionally the 
first two cells of the egg may become 
separated, and each give rise to an en- 
tire individual. It is supposed that the 
so-called “ identical twins” arise in this 
way. These differ from ordinary twins 
in their almost complete similarity, and in 
that they are always of the same sex. Or- 
dinary twins are as different from each 
other as any two young born at different 
times, and are supposed to arise from 
two different eggs that develop simul- 
taneously. 

In the regeneration of animals we 
find other cases where processes of the 
greatest usefulness to the individual can- 
not have been acquired by natural selec- 
tion. It is true that if all the animals 
of each generation were injured in the 
same part, those that best replaced the 
lost part might be supposed to survive 
in competition with their fellows. In 
fact, Darwin himself, and a number of 
his followers, more especially Weismann, 
have supposed that regeneration has been 
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acquired in this way; but it is not dif- 
ficult to show that this power could not 
have arisen as they suppose. In the first 
place, our experience teaches us that in 
each generation all the individuals of a 
species are not injured in the same parts, 
and at the same time. A very liberal 
estimate for forms most often injured 
in a special part would be at most about 
ten per cent. 

Furthermore—and this is essential—if 
competition is as severe as the demands 
of natural selection require,*all the in- 
jured individuals would disappear, since 
they are at an obvious disadvantage as 
compared with the uninjured ones. 
Hence there would be no chance for those 
injured forms, that had the power to re- 
generate somewhat better developed than 
their fellows to perpetuate their advan- 
tage. This consideration alone shows 
that natural selection cannot be made 
to account for the regenerative process 
in animals. 

One of the special cases of regenera- 
tion that have in recent years most at- 
tracted the attention of zoologists is the 
regeneration of the lens of the eye of the 
salamander. By making an incision in 
the outer covering of the eye, the lens 
can be pressed out through it without 
injury to the iris. In the course of a 
few weeks a new lens begins to develop, 
not from the place from which the 
original lens came, but from an entirely 
different part of the eye, namely, the 
edge of the iris. Here again we have 
a striking case of an organ reappearing 
under conditions practically precluding 
the possibility that the process could 
ever have been built up by the slow ac- 
tion of selection of more favorable varia- 
tions; for, in the first place, the eye of 
the salamander is rarely, if ever, injured, 
and, in the second place, the intermediate 
steps, if such are imagined to have ex- 
isted, could have been of very little use 
to the animal. 

It would be easy to multiply cases like 
these, but they all point to the same con- 
clusion —that natural selection cannot 
account for some of the most strikingly 
useful characteristics possessed by many 
animals. The whole embryo from half 
the egg and the new lens spring into 
existence as fully equipped as do the new 
species of de Vries. 
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EBECCA MARY took another 
stitch. Then another. “ Ninety- 
sevvun, ninety-eight,” she counted 
aloud, her little pointed face gravely in- 
tent. She waited the briefest possible 
space before she took ninety-nine. It 
was getting very close to the Time now. 

“At the hundred an’ oneth,” Rebecca 
Mary whispered. “It’s almost if.” Her 
breath came quicker under her tight lit- 
tle dress. Between her thin, light eye- 
brows a crease deepened anxiously. 

“ Ninetv—n-i-n-e,” she counted, “ one 
hun-der-ed,”—it was so very close now! 
The next stitch was the hundred and 
oneth. Rebecca Mary’s face suddenly 
grew quite white. 

“T’ll wait a m-minute,” she decided; 
“T’m just a little seared. When you’ve 
been lookin’ ahead to the hundred and 
oneth so long and you get the very next 
door to it, it scares you a little. I'll wait 
until—oh, until Thomas Jefferson crows, 
before I sew the hundred and oneth.” 

Thomas Jefferson was prospecting un- 
der the currant-bushes. Rebecca Mary 
could see him distinctly, even with her 
near-sighted little eyes, for Thomas Jef- 
ferson was snow white. Once in a while 
he stalked dignifiedly out of the bushes 
and crowed. He might do it again any 
minute now. 

The great sheet billowed and floated 
round Rebecca Mary, scarcely whiter 
than her face. She held her needle 












poised, waiting the signal 
of Thomas Jefferson. At 
any min— He was com- 
ing out now! A fleck of 
snow white was pricking the green of 
the currant leaves. 

“He’s out. Any minute he'll begin to 
cr—” He was already beginning! The 
warning signals were out—chest expand- 
ing, neck elongating, and great white 
wings aflap— 

“T’m just a little seared,” breathed the 
child in the foam of the sheet. Then 
Thomas Jefferson crowed. 

“Tlundred and one!” Rebecca Mary 
cried out, clearly, courage born within 
her at the crucial instant. The Time— 
the Time—had come. She had taken 
her last stitch. 

“It’s o-ver,” she panted. “It always 
was a-coming, and it’s come. I knew 
it would. When it’s come, you don’t feel 
qu-ite so scared. I’m glad it’s over.” 

She folded up the great sheet care- 
fully, making all the edges meet with 
painful precision. It took time. She 
had left the needle sticking in the un- 
finished seam—in the hundred-and-oneth 
stitch—and close beside it was a tiny 
dot of red to “keep the place.” 

“Rebecca! Rebecca Mary!” Aunt 
Olivia always called like that. If there 
had been still another name — Rebecca 
Mary Something Else,—she would have 
called: “ Rebecca! Rebecca Mary! Re- 
becca Mary Something Else!” 

“Yes, ’m; I’m here.” 

“ Where's ‘ here ’?” sharply. 

“ Here—the grape-arbor, I mean.” 

“Have you got your sheet?” 

“ T—yes, ’m.” 

“Ts your stent ’most done?” 

Rebecca Mary rose slowly to her re- 
luctant little feet, and with .the heavy 
sheet across her arm went to meet the 
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sharp voice. At last the Time had come, 
had it¢ 

“Well?’ Aunt Olivia was waiting for 
her answer. Rebecca Mary groaned. 
Aunt Olivia would not think it was 
“ well.” 

“Well, Rebecca Mary Plummer, you 
came to fetch my answer, did you? 
You got your stent ’most done?” Aunt 
Olivia’s hands were extended for the 
folded sheet. 

“T’ve got it done, Aunt ’Livia,” an- 
swered little Rebecca Mary, steadily. 
Her slender figure, in its quaint, scant 
dress, looked braced as if to meet a shock. 
But Rebecca Mary was terribly afraid. 

“Every mite o’ that seam? Then I 
guess you can’t have done it very well; 
that’s what I guess! If it ain’t done well, 
vou'll have to take it—” 

“ Wait—please, won’t you wait, Aunt 
‘Livia? DTve got to say something. I 
mean, I’ve got all the over-’n’-overing 
I’m ever going to do done. That’s what’s 
done. The hundred-and-oneth stitch was 
my stent, and it’s done. I’m not ever 
going to take 
the hundred 
and twoth. I’ve 
decided.” 

Understand- 
ing filtered 
drop by drop 
into Aunt Oliv- 


















ia’s bewildered brain. She gasped at the 
final drop. 

“Not ever going to take another 
stitch?” she repeated, with a calmness 
that was awfuler than storm. 

“ No, ’m.” 

“You’ve decided ?” 

Tien *m.” 

“May I ask when this—this state of 
mind began ?”’ 

Rebecca Mary girded herself afresh. 
She had such need of recruiting strength. 

“It’s been coming on,” she said. “ I’ve 
felt it. I knew all the time it was 
a-coming—and then it came.” 

It seemed to be all there. Why must 
she say any more? But still Aunt Olivia 
waited, and Rebecca Mary read grim 
displeasure in capitals across the gray 
field of her face. The little figure stiff- 
ened more and more. 

“T’ve over-’n’-overed leven sheets,” 
the steady little voice went on, because 
Aunt Olivia was waiting, and it must, 
“and you said I did ’em pretty well. I 
tried to. I was going to do the other 
one well, till you said there was going 
to be another dozen. I couldn’t bear 
another dozen, Aunt Olivia, so I decided 
to stop. When Thomas Jefferson crowed 
I sewed the hundred-and-oneth stitch. 
That’s all there’s ever a-going to be.” 

Rebecea Mary stepped back a step or 
two, as if finishing a speech and retiring 
from her audience. There was even the 
effect of a bow in the sudden collapse 
of the stiff little body. It was Aunt 
Olivia’s turn now to re- 
spond—and Aunt Olivia 
responded : 

“You’ve had your say; 
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now I’ll have mine. Listen to me, Re- 
becca Mary Plummer! Here’s this sheet, 
and here’s this needle in it. When you 
get good and ready you can go on sewing. 
You won’t have anything to eat till you 
do. Dve got through.” 

Fhe grim figure swept right-about face 
and tramped into the house as though to 
the battle-roll of drums. Rebecca Mary 
stayed behind, face to face with her fate. 

“She’s a Plummer, so it ‘ll be so,” 
Rebecca Mary thought, with the dull lit- 
tle thud of a weight falling into her 
heart. Rebecca Mary was a Plummer 
too, but she did not think of that, unless 
the unswerving determination in her 
stout little heart was the unconscious 
recognition of it. 

“T wonder ”—her gaze wandered out 
toward the currant-bushes and came to 
rest absently on Thomas Jefferson’s big 
white bulk—“* I wonder if it hurts ve-ry 
much.” She meant, to starve. A long 
vista of foodless days opened before her, 
and in their contemplation the weight 
in her heart grew very heavy indeed. 

“We were going to have layer-cake 
for supper. I’m very fond of layer-cake,” 
Rebecca Mary sighed. “I suppose, 
though, after a few weeks ”—she shud- 
dered—* T shall be glad to have anything 
—just common things, like crackers and 
skim-milk. Perhaps I shall want to eat 
a—horse. I’ve heard of folks. You get 
very unparticular when you’re starving.” 

It was five o’clock. They were going 
to have supper at half past. She could 
hear the tea things clinking in the 
house. She stole up to a window. There 
was Aunt Olivia setting the layer-cake 
on to the table. It looked plump and 
rich, and it was sugared on top. 

“There’s strawberry jam in between 
it.’ mused Rebecca Mary, regretfully. 
“T wish it was apple jelly. I could bear 
it better if it was apple jelly.” But it 
was jam. And there was honey, too, to 
eat with Aunt Olivia’s little fluffy bis- 
cuit. How ve-ry fond Rebecca Mary was 
of honey! 

Aunt Olivia stood in the kitchen door- 
way and rang the supper-bell in long, 
steady clangs, just as usual. But no 
one responded just as usual, and by 
the token she knew Rebecca Mary had 
not taken the other stitch that lay be- 
tween her and supper. 


“She’s a Plummer,” sighed Aunt 
Olivia, inwardly, unrealizing her own 
Plummership, as little Rebecca Mary 
had unrealized hers. Each recognized 
only the other’s. The pity that both must 
be Plummers! 

Rebecca Mary stayed out-of-doors until 
bedtime. She made but one confidant. 

“T’ve done it, Thomas Jefferson,” she 
said, sadly. “You ought to be sorry for 
me, because if you hadn’t crowed I 
shouldn’t have sewed the hundred and 
oneth. But you’re not really to blame,’ 
she added, hastily, mindful of Thomas 
Jefferson’s feelings. “I should have 
done it sometime if you hadn’t crowed. 
I knew it was coming. I suppose now 
[I shall have to starve. You’d think it 
was pretty hard to starve, I guess, Thom- 
as Jefferson.” 

Thomas Jefferson made certain gloomy 
responses in his throat to the effect that 
he was always starving; that any con- 
tributions on the spot in the way of corn 
kernels, wheat grains, angle-worms, any 
little delicacies of the kind, would be wel- 
come. And Rebecea Mary, understand- 
ing, led the way to the corn-bin. In the 
dark hours that followed, the intimacy 
between the great white rooster and the 
little white girl took on tenderer tones. 

At breakfast, next morning,—at dir- 
ner-time,—at supper,—Rebecca Mary ab- 
sented herself from the house. Aunt 
Olivia set on the meals regularly and 
waited with tightening heartstrings. It 
did not seem to occur to her to eat her 
own portions. She tasted no morsel of 
all the dainties she got together wistfully. 
At nightfall the second day she began 
to feel real alarm. She put on her bon- 
net and went to the minister’s. 

“You must come over and—and do 
something,” she said, at the conclusion 
of her strange little story. “It seems to 
me it’s time for the minister to step in.” 

“ What can I do, Miss Plummer?” the 
embarrassed young man ejaculated, with 
a feeling of helplessness. 

“Talk to her,” groaned Aunt Olivia, 
in her agony. “ Tell her- what her duty 
is. Rebecca Mary might listen to the min- 
ister. All she’s got to do is to take just 
one stitch to show her submission. It 
won’t take but an instant. I’ve got sup- 
per all out on the kitchen table,—I don’t 
care if it’s ten o’clock at night!” 
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“Tt isn’t a case for the minister. It’s 
a ease for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children!” fumed the min- 
ister’s kind little wife inwardly. And 
she stole away in the twilight to deal 
with little Rebeeca Mary herself. She 
eame back to the minister by-and-by, 
red-eyed and fierce. 

“You needn’t go over,—l’'v: been. It 
won’t do any good, Robert. That poor, 
stiff-willed, set little thing is starving 
by inches!” 

“T think her aunt is, too!” 

“Well, perhaps—I can’t help it, Rob- 
ert,—perhaps the—aunt—ought—to.” 

“My dear! Felicia!” 

“T told you I ecouldn’t help it. She 
is so hungry, Robert! If you had seen 
her— What do you think she was doing 
when I got there?” 

“ Crying ?” 

“QOrying! She was laughing. J cried. 
She sat there under some grape-vines 
watching a great white rooster eat his 
supper. His name, I think, is Thomas 
Jefferson—” 

“Yes, Thomas Jefferson,” agreed the 
minister, with the assurance of acquaint- 
ance. For Thomas Jefferson was one of 
his parishioners. 

“ Well, she was laughing at him in the 
shakiest, hungriest little voice you ever 
heard. ‘Is it good? she says. ‘It looks 
good.’ He was eating raw corn. ‘If I 


could, I'd eat supper with you,—when 
youre very hungry, you don’t mind eat- 
ing things raw.’ Then she saw me.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, I coaxed her, Robert. It didn’t 
do any good. To-morrow somebody must 
go there and interfere.” 

“She must be a remarkably strange 
child,” the minister mused. He was 
thinking of the holding-out powers 
of the three children he had a _ half- 
ownership in. 

“T don’t think Rebeeca Mary its a 
child, Robert. She must be fifty years 
old, at the least. She and her aunt are 
about the same age. Perhaps if her mo- 
ther had lived, or she hadn’t made so 
many sheets, or learned to knit and darn 
and cook—” The minister’s kind little 
wife finished out her sentence with a 
sigh. She took up a little garment in 
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dire straits to be mended. It suggested 
things to the minister. 

“Can Rhoda darn?” 

Ps Rhoda!” 

“Or 
things ?” 

“ Robert, don’t you feel well? Where is 
the pain?’ But the laugh in the plea- 
sant blue eyes died out suddenly. Lit- 
tle Rebecca Mary lay too heavy on the 
minister’s wife’s heart for mirth. 

Aunt Olivia went into Rebecca Mary’s 
room in the middle of the night. She 
had been in three times before. 

“She looks thinner than she did last 
time,’ Aunt Olivia murmured, distress- 
edly. “To-morrow night—how long do 
children live without It’s four 
meals now—four meals is a great many 
for a little thin thing to go without!” 
Aunt Olivia had been without four meals 
too; would have been able to judge 
how it felt,—if she had remembered that 
part. 


make sheets and—bread and 


eating ? 


she 


She stood in her secant, long night- 
gown, gazing down at the little sleeper. 
The veil was down and her heart was in 
her eyes. 

Rebecea Mary threw out her arm and 
“Tt looks good, Thomas Jeffer- 
murmured. “When you’re 
hungry you can eat things raw.” 
Suddenly the child sat up in bed, wide- 
eved and wild. She did not seem to see 
Aunt Olivia at all. 

“Once I ate a pie!” she cried. 
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wasn’t a whole one, but I should eat a 
whole one now. I think I should eat the 
plate now.” She swayed back and forth 
weakly, awake and not awake. 

“Once I ate a layer-cake. There was 
jam in it. I wouldn’t care if it was apple 
jelly in it now—I’d like apple jelly in it 








now. Once I ate a pudding and a dough- 
nut a-n-d—a—a—lI think it was a horse. 
I'd eat a horse now. Hush! Don’t 


tell Aunt Olivia, but I’m going to eat— 
to—e-at—Tlom-as—J effer—” 
ed back on the pillows again. 
Olivia shook her in an 
She was so white—she lay so still— 

“ Rebecca! Rebecca Mary! Rebecca 
Mary Plummer!” Aunt Olivia shrilled in 
her ear. “ You get right out o’ bed this 
minute and down stairs and 
your supper! It’s high time you had 
something in your stomach—I don’t care 
if it’s twelve o’clock. You get right out 
0’ bed—Rebecca!” 

Aunt Olivia had the limp little figure 
in her arms, shaking it gently again and 
again. Rebecea’s startled eyes flew open. 
In that instant was born inspiration in 
the brain of Aunt Olivia. She thought 
of an appeal to make: 


She sway- 
Aunt 


agony of fear. 


come eat 
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“Do you want me _ to 
starve, too? Right here be- 
fore your face and eyes? I 
haven’t eat a mouthful since 
vou did, and I sha’n’t till 
you do.” 

Rebecca Mary slid to the 
floor with a soft thud of lit- 
tle brown, bare feet. Slow 
comprehension dawned in 
her eyes: “ Are—did you say 
you was starving too?” 

“Ves,” grimly. 

“Toes it hurt you—too?” 

“ Yes,” unsteadily. 

“ Very much?” 

“Tes.” 

“Why don’t you eat some- 
thing ?” 

“ Because you don’t — lm 
waiting for you to.” 

“ Sha’n’t you ever ?” 

“ Not if you don’t.” 

Rebecca Mary caught her 
breath in a sob: “ Shall I be— 
to blame?’ She was moving 
toward the door now. With an 
irresistible impulse Aunt Olivia gathered 
her in her arms, and covered her lean 
little face with kisses. 

“You poor little thing! You poor lit- 
tle thing! You poor little thing!” over 
and over. 

Rebecca Mary gazed up into the soft- 
ened face and read something there. It 
took her breath away. She could not 
believe it without further proof. 

“You don’t—I don’t suppose you love 
me?” panted Rebecea Mary. But Aunt 
Olivia was gone out of the room, in a 
swirl of white night-gown. 

“ Everything’s on the table,” she called 
back from the stairs. “I’m going to 
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light a fire. You come right down. ! 
think it’s high time—” her voice trail- 
ing out thinly. 

“She does,” murmured Rebecea Mary, 
radiant of face. 

At half past twelve o’clock they both 
ate supper—both in their scant, white 
night-gowns, both very hungry indeed. 
3ut before she sat down in her old place 
at the table, Rebecea Mary went round 
to Aunt Olivia’s place and whispered 
something rather shyly in her ear. She 
had been by herself in a corner of the 
room for a moment. 

“T’ve sewed the hundred and twoth,” 
Rebecca Mary whispered. 


Twilight 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


OW do the flocked and all-melodious hours 
Follow, follow the light away, 
With measures loved of dusk and folded flowers, 
Dream, shadow-threne for vanished day. 














Editor's Easy Chair. 


S the winter deepens and darkens, 
the people who have time and 
money to waste, and who are al- 

ways seeking opportunities for squander- 
ing both, find none so gracious and grace- 
ful as giving dinners to other people who 
have time and money to waste. The 
prime condition of such dinners is that 
neither host nor guest shall need them. 
he presence of a person who actually 
wanted meat and drink would imply cer- 
tain insuperable disqualifications. The 
guest must have the habit of dining, with 
the accumulated indifference to dinners, 
and the inveterate inability to deal pep- 
tically with them, which result from the 
habit of them. Your true diner must be 
well on in middle life, for though the 
young may eat and drink together and 
apparently dine, it is of the gray head 
difficultly bowed over the successive 
courses, and the full form of third 
youth straining its silken calyx, and 
bursting all too richly out above it, that 
the vision presents itself when one thinks 
of dinners and diners. 


I 

After all the exclusions are made, din- 
ner is still a theme so large that one poor 
Easy Chair paper could not compass it, 
or do more than attach itself here and 
there to its expanse. In fact, it was 
only one kind of dinner we had in 
mind at the beginning, and that was the 
larger or smaller public dinner. There 
the process of exclusion is carried yet a 
step farther, and the guests are all men, 
and for the most part elderly men. The 
exceptional public dinners where women 
are asked need not be counted; and at 
other public dinners they do not seem 
eager to throng the galleries, where they 
are handsomely privileged to sit, looking 
down, among the sculptured and frescoed 
arabesques, on the sea of bald-heads and 
shirt-fronts that surge about the tables 
below, and showing like dim, décolleté 
angels to the bleared vision raised to 
them from the floor. As they are not ex- 
pected to appear till the smoking and 
speaking have begun, they grow fainter 
and fainter through the clouds of tobacco 


and oratory, and it is never known to the 
diners whether they abuse the chary hos- 
pitality of coffee and ices offered them in 
their skyey height, where from time to 
time the sympathetic ear may hear them 
softly gasping, gently coughing. 

It is a pity that none of these witnesses 
of a large public dinner has recorded her 
bird’s-eye impression of it at the inter- 
esting moment when their presence is 
suffered or desired. All those gray or 
bald heads, and all those bulging shirt- 
fronts, must look alike at the first glance, 
and it can be only to carefuler scrutiny 
that certain distinctions of projecting 
whiskers and mustaches pronounce them- 
selves. The various figures, lax or stiff 
in their repletion, must more or less re- 
peat each other, and the pudgy hands, 
resting heavily on the tables’ edges or 
planted on their owners’ thighs, must 
seem of a very characterless monotony. 
The poor old fellows ranked in serried 
sameness at the tables slanted or curved 
from the dais where the chairman and 
the speakers sit, must have one effect of 
wishing themselves at home in bed. 

What do they really think of it, 
those angels, leaning over and_look- 
ing down on it? Does it strike them 
with envy, with admiration? Does it 
seem one of the last effects of a high 
and noble civilization? To their “ finer 
female sense,” what is the appeal of that 
evanescing spectacle, as the noise of the 
cheering and the laughing and the clap- 
ping of hands rises to them, at some 
more rocketlike explosion of oratory? Is 
the oratory mainly of the same quality to 
those supernal intelligences as the fading 
spectacle? None of them has said, and 
we may have still the hope that the whole 
affair may have seemed to them the 
splendid and graceful ceremonial which 
it appears in the illustrations of the next 
day’s papers. 

II 

The speaking is perhaps not always so 
good as it seems to the mellowed toler- 
ance of the listener, when it begins after 
all those courses of meat and drink, but 
not perhaps always so bad as ke thinks 
it when, the morning following, he wakes 
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“high sorrowful and cloyed,” and has 
not yet read the reports of it. In confi- 
dence, however, it may be owned that it 
is apt rather to be bad than good. If 
what has led up to it has softened the 
critical edge of the listener, it has not 
sharpened the critical edge of the speaker, 
and they meet on the common ground 
where any platitude passes; where a 
farrago of funny stories serves the pur- 
pose of coherent humor, where any feeble 
flash of wit lights up the obscurity as 
with an electric radiance, where any 
slightest trickle or rinsing of sentiment 
refreshes “the burning forehead and the 
parching tongue ” like a gush of genuine 
poetry. The mere reputation of the 
speaker goes a great way, almost the 
whole way; and, especially if he is a 
comic speaker, he might rise up and sit 
down without a word, and yet leave his 
hearers the sense of having been richly 
amused. If he does more, if he really 
says something droll, no matter how 
much below the average of the give and 
take of common talk, the listener’s grati- 
tude is frantic. It is so eager, it so out- 
runs utterance, that it is not strange the 
after-dinner speech should be the favorite 
field of the fake-humorist, who reaps a 
full and ever-ripened harvest in it, and 
prospers on to a celebrity for brilliancy 
which there is little danger of his ever 
forfeiting, so long as he keeps there. 

The fake-humorous speaker has an 
easier career than even the fake-eloquent 
speaker. Yet at any given dinner the 
orator who passes out mere elocution to 
his hearers has a success almost as instant 
and splendid as his clowning brother. 
It is amazing what things people will 
applaud when they have the courage of 
each other’s ineptitude. They will listen, 
after dinner, to anything but reason. 
They prefer also the old speakers to 
new ones; they like the familiar taps of 
humor, of eloquence; if they have tasted 
the brew before, they know what they are 
going to get. The note of their mood is 
tolerance, but tolerance of the accustom- 
ed, the expected; not tolerance of the 
novel, the surprising. They wish to be at 
rest, and what taxes their minds molests 
their intellectual repose. They do not 
wish to climb any great heights to reach 
the level of the orator. Perhaps, after 
all, they are difficult in their torpidity. 
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The oratory seems to vary less through- 
out any given dinner than from dinner 
to dinner, and it seems better or worse ac- 
cording as the dinner is occasional or per- 
sonal, The occasional dinner is in ob- 
servance of some notable event, as the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, or the Surren- 
der of Cornwallis, or the Invention of 
Gunpowder, or the Discovery of America. 
Its nature invites the orator to a great 
range of talk; he may browse at large in 
all the fields of verbiage without seeming 
to break bounds. It rests with him, of 
course, to decide whether he will talk too 
long, for the danger that he may do so 
cannot be guarded from the outside. 
The only good after-dinner speaker is 
the man who likes to speak, and the man 
who likes to speak is always apt to speak 
too much. The hapless wretch whom the 
chairman drags to his feet in a cold 
perspiration of despair, and who blunders 
through half a dozen mismated sentences, 
leaving out whatever he meant to say, is 
not to be feared; he is to be pitied from the 
bottom of one’s soul. But the man whose 
words come actively to the support of his 
thoughts, and whose last word suggests 
to him another thought, he is the speaker 
to be feared, and yet not feared the worst 
of all. There is another speaker more 
dreadful still, who thinks as little stand- 
ing as sitting, and whose words come re- 
luctantly, but who keeps on and on in the 
vain hope of being able to say something 
before he stops, and so cannot stop. 

The speaking at the occasional dinner, 
however, is much more in the control of 
the chairman than the speaking at the 
personal dinner. The old fashion of 
toasts is pretty well past, but the chair- 
man still appoints, more or less, the sub- 
ject of the speaker he calls up. He may 
say, if the dinner is in honor of the In- 
vention of Gunpowder, “ We have with 
us to-night a distinguished soldier who 
has burned a good deal of gunpowder in 
his time; and I am sure we should all 
like to hear from General Jones some- 
thing of his experience with the new 
smokeless explosives.” Or if it is the 
Discovery of America they are commem- 
orating he may call to his feet some 
representatively venerable citizen, with a 
well-earned compliment to his antiquity, 
and the humorous suggestion that he was 
personally knowing to the landing of 
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Columbus. Then General Jones, or the 
venerable citizen, will treat at his plea- 
sure of any subject under heaven, after 
having made his manners to that given 
him by the chairman, and professed his 
unfitness to handle it. 

At the personal dinner, the speaker 
must in decency stick for a while at least 
to his text, which is always the high 
achievement of the honored guest, in law, 
letters, medicine, arms, drainage, dry- 
goods, poultry-farming, or whatever. He 
must not, at once, turn his back on the 
honored guest and talk of other things; 
and when sometimes he does so it seems 
rude. 

The menu laid before the diner at this 
sort of dinner may report a variety of 
food for the others, but for the honored 
guest the sole course is taffy, with plenty 
of drawn butter in a lordly dish. The 
honored guest is put up beside the chair- 
man, with his mouth propped open for 
the taffy, and before the end he is stream- 
ing drawn butter from every limb. The 
chairman has poured it over him with a 
generous ladle in his opening speech, and 
each speaker bathes him with it anew from 
the lordly dish. The several speakers try 
to surpass each other in the application, 
searching out some corner or crevice of 
his personality which has escaped the 
previous orators, and filling it up to over- 
flowing. The listeners exult with them 
in their discoveries, and roar at each 
triumph of the sort: it is apparently 
a proof of brilliant intuition when a 
speaker seizes upon some forgotten point 
in the honored guest’s character or career, 
and drenches it with drawn butter. 

To what good end do men so flatter 
and befool one of their harmless fellows? 
What is there in the nature of literary 
or agricultural achievement which justi- 
fies the outrage of his modest sense of 
inadequacy? It is a preposterous per- 
formance, but it does not reach the 
climax of its absurdity till the honored 
guest rises, with his mouth filled with 
taffy, and dripping drawn butter ail 
over the place, proceeds to ladle out 
from the lordly dish, restored to its 
place before the chairman, a portion 
for each of the preceding speakers. 
He may not feel quite like doing it. 
In their fierce rivalry of adulation, 
some of them, in order to give. fresh 


flavor to the taffy, may have mingled a 
little vinegar with it. One may have 
said that the bantams of the honored 
guest were not perhaps as small as some 
other bantams, but that the colossal size 
of his shanghais was beyond parallel. 
Another may have hinted, for the pur- 
pose of superiorly praising his masterly 
treatment of the pip, that the diet of his 
hens was not such as to impart to their 
eggs the last exquisite flavor demanded 
by the pampered palate of the epicure. 
Another yet may have admitted that 
the honored guest had not successfully 
grappled with the great question of how 
to make hens lay every working-day of 
the year, and he may have done this in 
order to heighten his grand climax that 
the man who teaches a hen to lay an egg 
with two yolks where she laid eggs of but 
one yolk before, is a greater benefactor 
to the human race than all the inventors 
of all the missiles of modern warfare. 
Such a poultry-farmer, he may have de- 
clared, preparatory to taking his seat 
amid thunders of applause, is to other 
poultry-farmers what the poet who makes 
the songs of a people is to the boss who 
makes their laws. This sentiment may 
have been met with a furore of accept- 
ance, all the other guests leaning forward 
to look at the honored guest and con- 
centrate their applause upon him, as they 
clapped and cheered, and one fine fel- 
low springing to his feet and shout- 
ing, “Here’s to the man who made 
two-yolk eggs grow where one-yolk eggs 
grew before.” 

Yet these artfully studied qualifica- 
tions of the cloying sweet may have been 
all of the taste of wormwood to the 
honored guest, who cared nothing for his 
easy triumph with shanghais and the 
pip and these two-yolk eggs, but prided 
himself on his bantams and his hen-food, 
and was clinging to the hope that his 
discoveries in the higher education would 
teach hens to observe the legal holidays 
if they could not be taught to lay on 
every working-day, and was trusting to 
keep his measure of failure a secret from 
the world. It would not do, however, to 
betray anything of his vexation. That 
would be ungracious and ungrateful, and 
so he must render back taffy for taffy, 
drawn butter for drawn butter, till the 
whole place sticks and reeks with it. 

















EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
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Of course, the reader—especially if he 
has never been asked to a personal dinner 
of this sort—will be saying that the fault 
is not with the solemnity or its nature, 
but with the taste of those who conduct 
the ceremony. He will no doubt be 
thinking that if he were ever made the 
object of such a solemnity, or the chair- 
man, or the least of the speakers, he 
would manage differently. Very likely 
he will allege the example of the Greeks, 
as we have it recorded in the accounts 
of the banquet offered to Themistocles 
after the battle of Salamis, and the sup- 
per given to Aeschylus on the hundredth 
performance of the @dipus of Sophocles. 

The supper has always been considered 
rather a refinement upon the banquet, in 
taste, as it was offered to the venerable 
poet not upon the occasion of any achieve- 
ment of his own, but in recognition of 
the prolonged triumph of his brother 
dramatist, in which it was assumed that 
he would feel a generous interest. The 
banquet to Themistocles was more in the 
nature of a public rejoicing, for it cele- 
brated a victory due as much to the 
valor of all the Greeks as to the genius 
of the admiral; and it could therefore 
be made more directly a compliment to 
him. Even under these circumstances, 
however, the guest of the evening occu- 
pied an inconspicuous place at the re- 
porters’ table, while he was represented 
on the chairman’s right by the bust of 
Poseidon, hastily modelled for the oc- 
ecasion by Praxiteles, and dedicated to 
Themistocles, who was a plain man, but 
whose portrait, even if he had been hand- 
some, it was thought would not have 
looked well in such a position at a time 
when portrait -statuary was unknown. 
The only direct allusion to him was 
in the opening toast, “The Dewey of 
our Day,” which was drunk sitting, 
the guests rising from their recumbent 
postures in honor of it. The chairman’s 
opening address was almost wholly a 
plea for the enlargement of the Athenian 
navy: the implication that the republic 
had been saved in spite of its inefficient 
armament, was accepted as the finest pos- 
sible compliment to the guest of the 
evening. The note of all the other 
speeches was their exquisite imperson- 
ality. They got farther and farther 
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from the occasion of the evening, until 
the effort of Demosthenes closed the 
speaking with a scathing denunciation 
of the machine politicians who had in- 
volved the Athenians in a war with 
Persia to further the interests of Sparta. 
It was held that this was the noblest 
tribute which could be paid to the genius 
of the man who had brought them safely 
out of it. As the company broke up, Di- 
ogenes with his lantern approached The- 
mistocles, who was giving the reporters 
copies of the speech he had not been 
asked to deliver, and after examining 
his countenance with a sigh of disap- 
pointment, accompanied him home as far 
as his own tub; Athens at that time 
being imperfectly lighted, and the reform 
government having not yet replaced the 
street names wantonly obliterated under 
the régime of the Thirty Tyrants. 

At the supper to Aeschylus the tablets 
of the menu were inscribed with verses 
from the elder poet ingeniously chosen 
for their imaginable reference to the 
masterpiece of the younger, whose mod- 
esty was delicately spared at every point. 
It was a question whether the committee 
managing the affair had not perhaps gone 
too far in giving the supper while Sopho- 
cles was away from Athens staging the 
piece at Corinth; but there was no divi- 
sion of opinion as to the taste with 
which some of the details had been 
studied. It was considered a stroke of 
inspiration to have on the speaker’s left, 
where Sophocles would have sat, if he 
had been present at a supper given to 
Aeschylus, the sitting figure of Melpom- 
ene, crowned with rosemary for remem- 
brance. No allusion was made to Aes- 
chylus during the evening, after his 
health had been proposed by the chairman 
and drunk in silence, but a great and ex- 
quisite surprise was reserved for him in 
the matter of the speeches that collowed. 
By prior agreement among the speakers 
they were all ostensibly devoted to the 
examination of the (dipus, and the 
other dramas of Sophocles, which in his 
absence were very frankly dealt with. 
But, the unsparing criticism of their 
defects was made implicitly to take the 
character of appreciation of the Aeschy- 
lus tragedies, whose good points were all 
turned to the light without open mention 
of them. This afforded the aged poet 
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an opportunity of magnanimously de- 
fending his younger confrére, and he 
rose to the occasion beaming, as some 
one said, from head to foot, and oozing 
self-satisfaction at every pore. He could 
not put from him the compliments not 
ostensibly directed at him, but he could 
and did take up the criticisms of the 
Sophoclean drama, point by point, and 
refute them in the interest of literature, 
with a masterly elimination of himself 
and his own part in it. A Roman gentle- 
man present remarked that he had seen 
nothing like it, for sincere deprecation, 
since Cesar had refused the thrice-offer- 
ed crown on the Lupercal; and the effect 
was that intended throughout: the su- 
preme honor of Aeschylus in the guise of 
a tribute to Sophocles. The note of the 
whole affair was struck by the comic poet 
Aristophanes, whom the chairman called 
upon to make the closing speech of the 
evening, and who merely sat up long 
enough to quote the old Attic proverb, 
“ Gentlemen, there are many ways to kill 
a dog besides choking him to death on 
butter,” and then lay down again amidst 
shrieks of merriment from the whole 
company. 
IV 

There is, perhaps, a middle course be- 
tween the American and Athenian ways 
of recognizing achievement in the arts 
or interests, or of commemorating great 
public events. This would probably de- 
rive from each certain advantages, or at 
least the ancient might temper the mod- 
ern world to a little more restraint than 
it now practises in the celebration of 
private worth, especially. The public 
events may be more safely allowed to 
take care of themselves, though it is to 
be questioned whether it is well for any 
people to make overmuch of themselves. 
They cannot do it without making them- 
selves ridiculous, and perhaps making 
themselves sick of what little real glory 
there is in any given affair; they will 
have got that so inextricably mixed up 
with the vainglory that they will have 
to reject the one to free themselves from 
the humiliating memory of the other. 


There is nothing that so certainly 
turns to shame in the retrospect as vain- 
glory, and this is what the personal din- 
ner is chiefly supposed to inspire in the 
victim of it. If he is at all honest with 
himself, and he probably is before he can 
have done anything worthy of notice, he 
knows perfectly well that he has not 
merited all if any of the fond flatteries 
with which he is heaped, as he sits help- 
less with meat and drink, and suffers 
under them with the fatuous smile which 
we all have seen, and which some of us 
have worn. But as the flatterers keep 
coming on and on, each with his garland 
of tuberoses or sunflowers, he begins to 
think that there must be some fire where 
there is so much smoke, and to feel the 
glow of the flame which he is not able 
exactly to locate. He burns in sympathy 
with his ardent votaries, he becomes in- 
evitably a partner in his own apothe- 
osis. It is the office of the sad, cold 
morrow, and the sadder and colder after- 
morrows, to undo this illusion; to com- 
press his head to the measure of his 
hat, to remove the drawn butter from 
his soul. 

They may never wholly succeed, but 
this is not probable, and it is not against 
a permanent folie des grandeurs that we 
need seek to guard the victim of a per- 
sonal dinner. We have indeed so much 
faith in the ultimate discretion of the 
race, that we should be quite willing to 
intrust the remarkable man himself with 
the office of giving himself a public din- 
ner when he felt that his work merited 
signal recognition. In this way the whole 
affair could be kept within bounds. He 
could strike the note, he could set the pace, 
in his opening address; and having ap- 
pointed the speakers, with a full know- 
ledge of their honesty and subordina- 
tion, he could trust the speeches to be 
sane and temperate. In calling the speak- 
ers successively up, he could protest 
against anything that seemed excess- 
ive eulogy in the words already spoken, 
and could invite a more modest esti- 
mate of his qualities and achievements 
in the speeches to follow. 
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Editor's Study. 


I 

HE editor is often asked to criti- 

cise contributions offered for use 

in the Magazine. Many an in- 
experienced writer makes his offering as 
an experiment, conscious of defects, with- 
out knowing just what these are, yet 
wishing to know. 

As he has often said, the editor is 
only incidentally a critic; he does not 
approach the writer’s gracious offering 
in a critical mood, but simply surren- 
ders himself to impressions. This does 
not exclude the mental view. Whatever 
may have been the case in cruder 
stages of American culture, the read- 
ers of a first-class magazine of to-day 
demand intellectual no less than emo- 
tional satisfaction. And this is not 
merely a matter of correct syntax and a 
well-formed style; it is not enough that no 
offence shall be given to a critical taste: 
the exaction is substantial, the condition 
positive. We are not here thinking so 
much of that kind of mental satisfaction 
which comes from enlightenment through 
information or explication—though that 
is of a high order—but rather of that 
kind which responds to an appeal to 
intellectual sensibility, to what we may 
eall the feeling of the mind—such an 
appeal as is made by all creative litera- 
ture, which does not shine by reflected 
light, but carries warmth in its radiance. 

It is distinctively a human satisfac- 
tion—that which is possible to man and 
to no other animal, because of his trans- 
cendently higher intellectual susceptibil- 
ity. It may be felt independently of any 
strong appeal to our emotional nature— 
as we often feel it in stories by Henry 
James and Walter Pater and Mrs. Whar- 
ton—a purely intellectual satisfaction, 
such as we have, wholly apart from our 
esthetic pleasure,in reading Milton. This 
is all in the dry—the very high and dry— 
but we have it even more in the green, 
in the literature of romance and humor, 
where also the transcendent human dis- 
tinction is most evident. The lower ani- 
mals have passions, but they have no 
subjective romance, only the objective 
signs of it, which belong to them, as 


their colors do, but are not consciously 
theirs. Nor have they the sense of humor, 
though they may sometimes awaken it in 
us. Even some men seem destitute of 
this sense, not probably because they were 
born without it, but because they have 
trained or studied themselves ovt of it. 
It is said that John Bright, after listen- 
ing to one of Artemus Ward’s “ show- 
man” lectures in London, which was, of 
course, a series of drolleries from _ be- 
ginning to end, remarked that he eould 
not see why people cared for that sort 
of thing: the information was meagre, 
and it was given in a very desultory and 
disconnected manner. The great Eng- 
lish statesman was not even aware of the 
exquisitely humorous situation implied 
in this expression of his views—a situa- 
tion, too, which concretely illustrates the 
distinction between the mental satisfac- 
tion derived from mere enlightenment 
and the delight which the great humor- 
ist’s audience in general experienced in 
the subtler and less obvious turns and 
flashes of human intelligence. The light 
in humor may be not a flash, but a gentle 
glow or lambent gleam, but always it is 
there, and always there is in some shape 
the subtle mental trope—that surprise 
which is necessary to every story, whether 
it be romance, comedy, or tragedy. 

The first imperative of all creation is, 
“Let there be light”; and the creative 
life in its progressive specializations is 
disclosed as tropical—a series of tropes 
or wonderful surprises. This comparison 
between creation in literature and in the 
cosmic universe is not a mere fancy; it 
is good science as well. Whether there 
is anything in the theory of vortical 
movements in the ether, we see the con- 
stant trope in all things—in orb and 
orbit, in the cycle of the plant from seed 
to seed, in the whole circle of evolution 
which ends in man, face to face with the 
Creator and in His image. 

In this diseursion we seem to have for- 
gotten the eagerly inquiring contributor 
with whom we set out, and to have left 
him to take care of-himself. In fact, 
however, we have not been so discourte- 
ous; we have been giving him in our 
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wandering discourse some intimations 
that may not be altogether irrelevant. It 
is evident from what we have been say- 
ing that, so far as the substantial char- 
acter of his work—that which gives it 
any positive value—is concerned, the 
editor must leave him to take care of him- 
self, promising only on his own part com- 
plete self-surrender to the contributor’s 
productions, waiting to find in them either 
some new disclosure of life or nature 
for the enlightenment of readers, if the 
production takes the form of an essay, 
or if it be creative work in poetry or 
fiction, or even in the higher form of the 
essay, that other and deeper intellectual 
satisfaction of which we have spoken. 

The criticism which the contributor 
asks for would in no way help him to 
meet these positive requirements; nor, 
indeed, is there any direct way in which 
he ean be helped to do this. Indirectly 
he may be stimulated by the best litera- 
ture, and from his own experience in life 
and thought may come the deep cul- 
ture of intellectual sensibility essential 
to his art; but he must find his own way. 

Why do we not lay equal stress upon 
emotional sensibility? Is it not true 
that out of the heart are the issues of 
life? It is indeed not only true, but it 
is the radical truth. But something is 
essential to art beyond what is radical 
in life. The communion of the artist 
is with the visible forms of Nature, not 
with her elements; the beauty of an oak 
does not impress him from the study 
of its roots, the analysis of its juices, or 
any microscopy of the acorn from which 
it grows. Art divorced from human life 
is insignificant, but its significance as 
art, though always in the vital field, is not 
due to mere elemental vitality, but to the 
development of this vitality in the light 
—the light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, one with the 
eternal Word. The primal passions man 
has in common with the mere animal; 
but coming into this light they show 
in their complex development a divine 
beauty and meaning in the manifold re- 
lations and activities of human life, and 
it is here that the artist finds his material 
and his inspiration. Here too is the field 
of the essayist who deals with the traits 
of our human nature. 

An edifice of rational development is 





built above the foundation of changeless 
natural instincts; it is an architecture 
not to be accounted for by those in- 
stincts—an architecture of experimenta- 
tion illustrating at once the strength and 
weakness of human choice and purpose, 
all its beauty and glory blending with its 
fallibility,. alternately a structure and a 
ruin—the structure itself standing for 
failure as to the main purpose, and what 
we call the ruin for a new rising of that 
purpose. Accordingly it is in its falling 
that the historian and dramatist discov- 
er their most interesting themes—their 
studies of death, the true studies of life. 

Therefore it is that an element of sad- 
ness pervades all fiction. Nothing could 
be more tiresome to writer or reader 
than the recital of uninterrupted success 
or happiness, under skies of unshadowed 
brightness. Happiness invites no record, 
and the remembrance of it in a miserable 
plight is “ sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” In 
the swirl of wretched soulss where Dante 
beheld Paolo and Francesea clinging to 
each other forever, there is in their 
piteous story no relief save the triumph 
of a deathless love. Would Bernardin 
de St.-Pierre ever have cared to tell the 
story of Paul and Virginia, or would 
the story be read to-day, but for its pa- 
thetic close? With Jessica we are ever 
sad when we hear sweet music, and are 
unable to refrain from melancholy be- 
holding the sunset at the close of the 
fairest of summer days—* bridal of the 
earth and sky” —repeating inevitably 
those other lines of Herbert, 


The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die! 


Nature gives us the falling cadence of 
all her movements, and brings all heroes 
and heroines to their death; yet we for- 
give her, remembering her spring-times 
and unfailing sunrises, and reflecting, 
moreover, that death itself is not all un- 
beautiful unless inglorious. 

But the pathetic stress in literature has 
been in recent years much relaxed. No 
novelist to-day would dare to inflict a 
story like Charlotte Temple upon a po- 
lite audience, or torture indulgent read- 
ers with the sufferings of a child as Dick- 
ens‘did in The Old Curiosity Shop. This 
morbid melodrama —the story - teller’s 
cheapest trick—has passed away along 
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with the old-fashioned stage villain. 
Tragedy remains in literature as in life, 
but in novels like Adam Bede it has the 
normal note and just proportion. With 
deeper culture have come a truer art and 
a stronger demand for wholesome fiction. 

Still the editor’s greatest difficulty is 
to secure short stories that shall have 
romantic interest and at the same time 
give such intellectual satisfaction as 
shall meet the demand of cultivated 
readers. Next to this is the difficulty of 
getting a fair proportion of stories that 
are, on the whole, bright and happy in 
their texture, whatever inevitable shade 
and sadness may enter to reflect. the 
truth of life. Most difficult of all to 
obtain is the genuinely humorous story. 
These difficulties arise in the nature of 
things. It is easier to write almost any 
kind of story than to write a good love- 
story. It is easier to write a sorrowful 
or tragic tale than one bright and humor- 
ous, because in the former class of stories 
the elements dealt with are in them- 
selves more impressive (often also more 
depressive), and thus help out the writer, 
making his effects for him. 

It is not true, as has lately been said 
by a Canadian critic, that first - class 
American magazines must surrender 
strength in their short stories because 
they are restricted by conditions peculiar 
to them as family periodicals. The re- 
striction exists, having the force of obli- 
gation, in the necessity of excluding a 
certain kind of unusually virile fiction, 
but this exclusion cannot fairly be said 
to involve any considerable sacrifice, 
since it is in the natural line of magazine 
development wholly apart from the family 
eonnection; it is real': implied in the 
distinction between the literature proper 
to a magazine and that naturally belong- 
ing to the book—a distinction which 
would hold if magazines were read only 
by men. The family connection imposes 
other conditions affecting the kind and 
the variety of literature introduced—con- 
ditions which add to the charm of the 
magazine and devolve upon it no dis- 
ability. In order to furnish a satisfactory 
monthly entertainment to the cultivated 
families of America the conditions must 
be exacting, and they must be in the line 
of a constantly more and more attractive 
literature, fortunately restricted by the 
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limitations of a refined taste. This stim- 
ulating demand has done more than any- 
thing else in the last two generations to 
rapidly and generously enrich the general 
literature of the country. 


II 

Two generations ago—to revert to the 
consideration, in our last Study, of the 
intellectual conditions of a boy’s life in 
the forties—when there were only the 
beginnings of an American literature, 
an emergence but not an inspiration, 
and when, especially in village communi- 
ties, readers depended mainly upon re- 
prints of English books, the usefulness 
and the moral and religious influence of 
literature were regarded rather than its 
art or imaginative value. Perhaps it 
was for this reason that the few great 
American writers we had—Poe, Bryant, 
Irving, and Cooper—were so little read. 
The average teacher of that period was 
not likely to urge the claims of these or 
of the best English authors.. Stress was 
laid upon mental development through 
the ordinary educational curriculum, 
which did not include the study of litera- 
ture, upon the formation of moral char- 
acter, and upon religious consecration. 

The storage through generations of a 
mighty spiritual concern, in minds fully 
convinced of the truths they professed 
to believe, was constantly being precipi- 
tated in religious revivals all over the 
land. <A peculiar culture was developed 
from the ploughing of souls by agita- 
tions more violent than the shocks of 
earthquake — not the kind of culture 
likely to give nurture to art or litera- 
ture, or to awaken an interest in the 
finest products of these in past ages. 
Novel-reading was accounted almost a 
vice. The judgments passed upon an 
author’s life fixed an attainder upon his 
writings. Byron’s -and Shelley’s poetry 
was under this ban, and Gibbon was 
classed with’ Voltaire. Scott’s novels 
were permitted, and the reading of Jane 
Porter’s Scottish Chiefs was not con- 
sidered rank insurrection, a special in- 
tulgence being accorded to historical 
fiction. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
was the most popular novel of English 
life. The older English fiction of Sterne, 
Smollett, and Fielding was of course for- 
bidden, and Jane Austen had not come 
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into that appreciation which later sud- 
denly befell her. Maria Edgeworth and 
Hannah More still held their own with 
the elders, but the new generation, in 
dormant protest against the severities of 
its intellectual climate, was averse to 
them, turning its face toward a future 
it could hardly define, till in another 
decade it was defined for it by Haw- 
thorne and the great Victorian novelists. 

But before this glorious outburst, or, 
if not earlier in time, still earlier in 
appreciation, as being more in accord 
with traditional influences not easily 
overcome and with the stress of a 
peculiar culture too deeply established 
to be ignored, came the religious Amer- 
ican novel, of which The Wide, Wide 
World was a characteristic type; and, 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, the 
ethical sermon embodied in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, a sacred flame kindling the moral 
tinder of a continent. How persistent 
was the Puritanic moral strain in Amer- 
jean literature was later shown in gen- 
tler mould in the writings of Dr. Hol- 
land and E. P. Roe. 

But at the time of which we are writ- 
ing there was no literary agitation of 
any kind. Even in the metropolis such 
writers as N. P. Willis and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and the more or less known 
contributors to the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine and the New York Mirror made 
no strong current in literature. Much 
more significance is to be attached to 
the “ transcendental” movement in New 
England as expressed in the Dial, edited 
by Margaret Fuller in 1840 and by Em- 
erson in 1842, and in the Brook Farm 
community; but the meaning of the 
movement was not disclosed till after 
the Dial and the Brook Farm commu- 
nity had ceased to be. In the country at 
large in social gatherings books were not 
talked about as they came to be only a 
few years later when Mrs. Stowe’s stir- 
ring novel was published, or when the 
question of the morality of Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre divided whole com- 
munities. There were no literary excite- 
ments. The best books had small sales. 
The serious reading of literature for its 
own sake was exceptional. In our own 
village we remember that our first in- 
troduction to Robert Burns’s poetry was 


through the eager enthusiasm of a 
middle - aged Scotchman working in a 
cotton-mill. 

We owed much to the endowed acad- 
emy, which was under the liberal regu- 
lations and supervision of the Board of 
Regents. In its small but judiciously 
selected library was a complete set of 
Audubon’s works, with colored illustra- 
tions. Here also was a small volume of 
Bryant’s early poems, and a similar col- 
lection of John Pierpont’s. Verplanck’s 
excellent illustrated edition of Shake- 
speare was the delight of many hours, 
for which the previous reading of the 
Bible seemed a natural preparation. Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner’s and Dr. Thomas 
Dick’s works were the best possible 
stimulants to scientific inquiry. These 
were English writers. No American 
books of this class were in existence. 

The principals of the academy were 
college graduates, and the institution 
afforded every opportunity needed for 
preparation to enter college. Thus at an 
early age we came into the more genial 
climate of the humanities. The endowed 
academies of that time accomplished 
much for the liberal education of youth, 
and there is nothing to-day that in all 
respects quite fills their place. 

For ourselves reading was mainly con- 
fined to history. There was no good his- 
tory of the United States. The best was 
by James Grahame, an English writer. 
The publication of Bancroft’s history 
was just beginning, as was also that of 
Macaulay’s history of England; but 
Macaulay’s essays, collected from the 
Edinburgh Review, had been published 
in this country years before a_ simi- 
lar collection appeared in London, and 
proved to be the most popular book of 
the kind ever issued, selling sixty thou- 
sand copies in five years. Even in those 
days there was a large audience eagerly 
awaiting the brilliant writer. Yet, as 
we have said, the devotion of our people 
to literature for its own sake was ex- 
ceptional. We recall boyish companion- 
ships in labor and sport, but no comrade- 
ship in serious studies of literature. 
Our own field was confined for lack of 
leisure. Lamb and Hazlitt, Shelley and 
Keats and Byron, were pleasures post- 
poned to college years. 
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i An Omar for Ladies 
at aol ae , ' , 
tg BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 
fon II 
Cy, SOMETIMES think that never lasts so long 
= 
. The Style as when it starts a bit too strong; 
That all the Pompadours the parterre boasts 
| e . . 
' Some Chorus-girl began, with Dance and Song. 
| 
i And this Revival of the Chignon low 
y ry , > . - 
{ Chat fills the most of us with helpless Woe, 
£ Ah, criticise it Softly! for who knows 
: What long-necked Peeress had to wear it so! 
ig} . 
a Ah, my beloved, try each Style vou meet; 
he? - 
a lo-day brooks no loose ends, you must be neat. 
4 To-morrow! why, to-morrow you may be 
A Wearing it down your back like Marguerite! 
fa} : ; : 
Fr For some we once admired, the Very Best 
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That ever a French hand-boned Corset prest, 
Wore what they used to call Prunella Boots, 
And put on Nightcaps ere they went to rest. 


And we that now make fun of Waterfalls 
They wore, and whom their Crinoline appalls, 
Ourselves shall from old dusty Fashion plates 


Assist our Children in their Costume balls. 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may wear, 
Before we grow so old that we don’t care! 
Before we have our Hats made all alike, 


Sans Plumes, sans Wings, sans Chiffon, and—sans Hair! 
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Keeping a Seat 


at the Benefit 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


EVER mind, usher, never mind I see 
two seats; I think I can get there be 
fore that fat woman does. 
| Rushes forward, seats herself in one 
chair. placing her umbrella in the 
other. Breathlessly: 
Thank goodness, Ive got them. (As fat 


moman approaches, ) ote ee I’ve taken 
both. I’m sorry. ... [1 beg your pardon, 
I'm keeping this seat for a friend. . . . This 
seat occupied % I oh, | understand. No, 
but I’m keeping it for a friend. ... Yes, 
it’s engaged; I’m keeping it for a friend. | 
expect her every moment. . . . Well, [ wish 
she'd come. This is most unpleasant. 
Excuse me, madam, but I’m keeping this 
seat... . But you see my umbrella’s on 
it, and [T never put an umbrella on a chair 
unless I’m keeping it for a friend. I ex 
pect (Nhe turns.) Why, there she is 
now so sorry. 
| Hails some one mn distance. Panto- 
mime and loud whisper. 
Got a seat. Got a seat. ... 1 beg your 
pardon, I'm keeping this seat for a friend. 
. Oh my! I—I— How dreadful! I thought 


it was the friend I’m waiting for. I don’t 
know how I could have made such a mis 
take, but, don’t you ‘now, so many women 
seem to look alike with their hats on! So 
stupid! 
[Unobserved old lady takes vacant seat 
I beg your pardon, but I’m keeping 
this seat for a friend! ( Louder.) I beg 
your pardon, but I’m keeping this seat 
for a friend. . . . Don't you hear? 


Wd 
Pe oreccee i ae ra , 


“1 SAID | WAS KEEPING IT FOR A FRIEND” 





Oh, you're deaf. . . . Goodness! I never 
talked into one of those things before! Er— 
I—er .. . No, I haven't said anything 
yet. I'm just thinking what I’m going 
to say. 


I once had a grandmother who was very 
deaf. .. . You are not very deaf ? No, no, 
I didn’t think you were. What I meant to 
say was, I'd like to give you this seat, but 
I'm keeping it for a friend... . What? 
You are glad to keep it? No, no. I said I 
was keeping it for a friend... . You're 
pleased to be friends? Oh no! I said I— 
am — keeping — this — seat—for—a—friend 

and I shall have to ask you to get up. 

[ didn’t mean to offend you. Now 
she’s going off mad. I never will try to 
keep a seat for any one again. 

toy, boy, programme boy, what time is 
it? . . . Five minutes of two? They are 
to commence at two, aren't they? ... Well, 
they never do commence on time, do they” 

Come back; wait a minute. Now do 
you mean two o'clock by your time or the 
time down on the stage? Couldn’t you find 
out? 

And, boy, if vou see a lady in a dark 
skirt and a light waist, who seems to be 
looking for some one, won't you please tell 
her I’m here, ‘way up in the second balcony, 
round by the stage? And— Boy, boy, come 
back here!—I want a programme... . 

| beg your pardon, I'm keeping this seat 


for— Twenty-five cents! Well, I don’t want it. 
I never heard of charging twenty-five cents 
for a programme. ... I don’t care if it is 


a benefit. Besides, all those 
you want to hear never 
come, and they fill up with 
anybody, and . . . I’m 
keeping this seat for a 
friend. ... No, I don’t think 
there is any rule about it. 
Of course if the perform- 
ance begins before my friend 
comes, I— . . . It’s not two 
o'clock yet... . Well, it may 
be by your watch, but it’s 
not by the programme boy’s 
time, and they are going to 
begin by his time, and be late 
at that. ... I don’t care to 
quarrel over a question of 
that description with an ut 
ter stranger. But I certain 
ly shall not, give up this 
seat! . . . They are your 
seats? You will see an 
usher about it? By all 
means, by all means. ; 
Your opinion is a matter of 
utter indifference to me! 
a No, I am_ keep- 
ing this seat for a_ wo- 
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“EAT THE UMBRELLA IF YOU LIKE”’ 


man who was once my friend. I beg vou 
will pardon my being so upset, but that 
woman over there—the one in the hideous 
red hat just going around the corner— 
fairly insulted me because I wouldn't give 
up these seats. ; 

Why, yes, I'd be very glad to have 
your little boy sit here while you look 
for seats. You see, when you are really 
sitting in them they can’t turn you out. 
What a dear little man he is! I’m so 
fond of children. . All right, take your 
time. . . . There, upsy-daisy—now sit still. 
... Yes, you can hold the umbrella, but 
don’t thump on the floor with it. Ouch! 
That went right on my foot. Don’t do that 
again. ... Oh, I wouldn’t do that—little 
gentlemen don’t put umbrella handles in 
their mouths. That isn’t nice for little men 
to stand in seats, Well, perhaps your 
mamma does let you, but you sha’n't do it 
while you’re with me. Now, get down—get 
down! ... Don’t ery! Don’t ery! Don’t 
scream so! Everybody is looking at us... . 
Stand up again if you want to—eat the 
umbrella if you like, but stop screaming. 

Don’t run away. You can’t find your 
mamma in this crowd, and you’ve got my 
umbrella! Come back — come back! 
What am I going to do? If I leave, some 
one will take the seats, and if I don’t 
chase that little imp I'll lose my umbrella. 
I’d better go. ... Here, you naughty boy, 
give me my umbrella. You are very, very, 
wicked—you will never go to heaven. ‘ 
You dreadfu' child—where did you learn 
such pr ‘ee’ longuage? Just you 
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find your mother. Don’t you dare come 
back here. 

: Just as I thought! I beg your 
pardon, ladies, but these are my seats. , 
Of course you have only my word for it. 
You see, I was sitting in one and keeping 
the other for a friend, and just now I had 
to go after that naughty little umbrella 
that had run away with my boy. You see, 


his mother had left it ... Don't I make 
myself clear? . . . She went to look for 
others, and . . . Thank you very much. 


Now I come to think of it, I don’t remem- 
ber exactly whether I was to keep a seat 
for my friend or she was to keep one for 
me. . . . Oh no, I wouldn't care to give 
up the seats until I was sure which way it 
was. You might come back. . There she 
is, there she is. | Beckons frantically. 


Madeline, why didn’t you come before? 
You know when I say I'll be at a certain 
place at a certain time I’m always there, 
and here I’ve waited for ages and been in- 
sulted by a horrid woman in a red hat; once 
a deaf old woman, a_ perfectly nice old 
woman, was insulted unintentionally by me; 
and—once— Well, at least explain why 
you didn’t come and— .. . Your Nora’s 
left? Well, I won't say I thought she 
would, my dear, but I do believe in treating 
a servant like a human being. I certainly 
hope you will get one this time you can 
keep. Where did you go? ... Oh, I'm 
sorry you went to Mrs. Casey’s; her girls 
are no good at all. Tiley simply won't stay. 
- I ought to know —TI had six cooks 
from her last month; they wouldn't stay. 

Now which seat do you want—this one? 


I don’t care at all. Perhaps you—... It 
doesn’t matter one particle. ... Just as 
you like.... Very well. [They sit down. 





“WHY DIDN’T YOU COME BEFORE?” 
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“IT’S A PERFECT OUTRAGE” 


You know that waist looks as well on you 
as anything I’ve ever seen you have on. 
You can wear those stripes running round, 


having no fig-- I mean, being so slender. 
I can’t at all. Where did you get the ma- 
terial? . . Not there, really? Such a 


common store, I didn’t know you could get 
anything decent there. . . . I—oh—I was 
there only once, and then not to buy any- 
thing for myself—I was just getting some 
Xmas presents for Mr. Stewart’s family! 

It must be heavenly, but we can’t 
have a thing fried in lard—not a thing. Of 
course [ like it, but on account of Mr. 
Stewart’s dyspepsia. My dear, you don’t 
know what you're spared, having a husband 
without dyspepsia. Yours was what? 
Oh, golf! That’s nothing — he can’t 
have that with him all the time. 

What did you think of the Davises’ 


euchre? ... That’s just what I said to Mr. 
Stewart. If you can’t give a thing right, 
don’t give it at all. . . . How did you like 
the chicken salad? . . . Well, I was sus- 


picious of it, and that night when we got 
home Mr. Stewart had the most awful at- 
tack. That settled it. I said right away 
the chicken that made that salad never had 


feathers—not much—four legs and hair.... 
Veal of course. . . . What did you think 
of the prizes? . . . That olive-dish? 


No, it wasn’t—it looked so, but I went up 
and felt of it. 

What’s that rumbling? I suppose it’s 
commencing. I can't see one thing but 
that little door on the side of the stage and 
the man with the cymbals. I think it’s a 
ridiculous idea, anyway, having a benefit in 


a theatre! If I'd been consulted— ... Oh 
ves, I was asked, even begged, to go on the 
committee, but I wouldn’t. The people who 
don’t do anything always sit around and 


criticise those that get the thing up; and I 
must say this affair is about the worst 
managed I ever attended,—no one seems to 
know his business. 

If this woman in front of me is going to 
stand up, I am too... . (Turns to woman 
back of her.) Um sorry, madam, but you 
see this lady in front of me is standing up, 
and I’m sure if she does I don’t know why 
I shouldn’t. So why don’t you stand up? 
; . Oh, very well. (Neats herse If angrily.) 
Madam, if you must stand up, would you 
mind taking your hat off? . . . Thank 
von... . (To woman back of her.)  Cer- 
tainly. (Removes her hat.) (To friend.?! 
That disagreeable woman is bent on annoy 
ing me. She ean’t see anyway, so what 
earthly good does it do her for me to take 
my hat off? Just spite. Well, I’m going to 
have one look at that stage, anyway. (Rises 


hastily.) There goes my hat in_ that 
woman’s seat! (Taps arm of woman in 
front.) I beo— ... (To woman back of 


her.) Ym only standing up for one moment 
to have one look at the stage. (Turns.) 
You're sitting on my hat! .. . Of course 
you didn’t do it intentionally, but it’s just 
as hard on the hat. Oh, don’t say any- 
thing more about it. You see, I just 
dropped it, and was going to call your at- 
tention to it when this person asked me to 
sit down. 

Now, Madeline, look at that hat. . . . Oh, 
it’s very well to say put a bow in here and a 
flower there! I should never feel the same 
in it again. I never could bear to wear a 
hat that had been sat on. I had an aunt 
once who— .. . Please don’t say an- 
other word about it; I know it wasn’t your 
fault. 

I don’t feel, Madeline, as though I could 
enjoy anything now. There comes that 
horrid woman in the red hat again. She 
has an usher with her. 

ome What! These seats are reserved! 
Why wasn’t I told of it before? It is a very 
strange thing that people with reserved 
seats shouldn’t come earlier—I am_ very 
glad, though, to give them to you. Usher, 
where can I find other seats? ... Not an- 
other in the house? Well, it’s very strange 
management to pack a house so that you 
can’t get a seat! It’s a perfect outrage, 
after all the trouble I had to keep these 
seats, and getting my hat sat on, and being 
insulted by no end of people! I don’t see 
anything to do but for us to go home.—I 
hope you will enjoy the seats! 

[Exit with a flounce. 
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Lullaby 


HEY are fluttering and fluttering, like 
birds upon the tree, 
saby bye! saby bye! 
hen shut them tight, my precious, one for 
you and one for me,— 
Bve oh! saby bye!— 


\way down in the sheepfold, all the lamb 
kins are at rest, 
The little chickabiddies in the feathers soft 
ire pressed, _ 
(And gooa old Mammy Nature holds them all 
upon her breast. 
Bye oh! Baby bye! 
Um! Um! Um! Um! 
Bye oh! Baby bye! 


We say we're men and women at the early 
dawn of day,— 
aby bye! Baby bye! 
But the sunset finds us children, with tears 
to wipe away,— 
Bye oh! Baby bye! 


No shame to us that stumbled, if we tried 
to do our part, 
No blame to us for failing, if we made an 
honest start, 
Then take it all to Mammy!—lay it all 
upon her heart,— 
Bye oh! Baby bye! 
Um! Um! Um! Um! 
Bve oh! Baby bye! 
VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 
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Indiscrimination 


T was in the first grade of the public 

school in D that the teacher was hav 
ing the children learn the Twenty - third 
Psalm, and was explaining its meaning to 
them. 

After they had repeated in concert, * The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” the teacher asked 
if any one knew what a shepherd was. 

Soon a hand went up, and a little boy, 
who was considered among the brightest, 
was told to stand up, and speak distinctly, 
so that every one could hear. 

Little Frank stepped into the middle of 
the aisle, his face aglow with the pride of 
his superior knowledge, and, in clear tones, 
declared, “ A shepherd is a kind of a dog.” 


Winifred’s Idea of Chicago 
INTFRED, aged three, is the youngest 
member of a very devout family who 

have recently moved from Cambridge to 
Chicago. All the children were much dissat 
isfied with their new surroundings, but none 
so much so as Winifred. Finally, when he 
entreaties that she might be taken back had 
subsided, her father saw her go alone one day 
into his study, take down his Bible, and place 
it on a chair, and kneel down with her 
hands clasped above it. “ Dear Jesus,” she 
said, earnestly, “ please do have pity upon 
us, for Thou knowest Thou hast brought 
us to this black and dirty city, where we 


shall see Thy dear face no more.’ M.A. B. 

















READY APPRECIATION 


Young Mr. Sockfellow, the rising dramatist, reads his nez medy to th 











In an Old Trunk 


BY LOUISE 


tes ANCY,” said Constance to Rose 
(Both were so young and so fair), 
“ Wearing these quaint furbelows, 
Such an odd hat, and such hair, 


‘Curling in ringlets of tan 
Coyly each side of one’s nose, 
Fancy Aunt Primm, if you can, 
Smiling demurely through those! 


‘What can this be? Oh, my dear, 
This is Aunt Primm’s valentine. 

‘Happy when thou, love, art near, 
When thou art gone TIT repine. 


MORGAN SILL 








* How did she ever get this? 
She, with that obdurate face? 

Could she have yielded a kiss 
Once in a moment of grace? 


“Think of her, 





The Hope of the Egotistical Contributor 


Ur. Editor: Dear Sir, 

*LL sell the enclosed poem on Cr., 
For I know” you'll” exclaim 

you've rr, 

“This is simply divine (7) ; 

This I cannot decline.’ 

Now please don’t deny that you sr! 

HARVEY PEAKE. 


when 


> 
Lose, 


with a beau! 


Did the man ever propose? . 
Fancy her thundering no, ’ 

Lifting that Dante-esque nose. 
‘Yet, there’s a picture she keeps: 

Even Aunt Primm may have dreams : - 
Each afternoon when she sleeps— | 

Dear me, how odd it all seems!” 

Surprised 
LITTLE three-year-old going to church 
for the first time was much surprised } 

when he recognized one of his father’s friends 
taking up the collection. ‘ Look, mother, 
look.” he said; “there’s Mr. Bronson. I 
didn’t know he was the—the—the corduct- 
or. 


i. . We 
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A Rabbitical Adventure 
“Ts. S.” said Judge Crabtree, in a slight- 


incredulous tone, “I think I’ve 
heard of that enterprising Bowery restau- 
rant-keeper who has on his sign, * Welsh 


Rabbits and Other Game in Season.’ He is 

right—the Welsh rabbit is a game animal. 
‘TI once had an encounter with a domestic 

Welsh rabbit which 1 

shall never forget. Went 
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*See here,” said the Major, “ this was a 
dream. You—” 

—the sections all turned, arched up 
their backs, threw off the houdahs, kicked 
up their heels, and galloped out of town. 1 
don’t know whether it was a dream or not. 
All Um sure about is that I had been eating 
Welsh rabbit concocted by a young and in- 
teresting person.” H. © 





home with a client of 
mine after the theatre 
for a little supper. Young 
and interesting wife sug 
gested Welsh rabbit. I 
agreed. 

‘Well, the young and 
interesting fired up her 
chafing-dish, and the rab 
bit was upon us. The 
husband had been pur- 
sued by the beast before, 
and was shy. He ate lit- 
tle. The young and in- 
teresting, of course, ate 
less. Without any out 








ward show of fear I de 
voured three-quarters of 
that rabbit. Then I went 
home and retired. 

‘After I had been in 
bed some time I con 
cluded to get up and seek 
the outer air. It was a 
warm night in summer. 
A turn around the block 
brought me face to face 
with the Elevated  rail- 
road. What was my sur- 
prise to see this ordi- 
narily stiff and awkward 
structure walking along 
down town quietly and 
naturally on its iron legs, 
like a cast-iron centipede. 
Its back undulated grace- 
fully, and it rather re- 
minded me of a_ stolid 
procession of elephants. 
It was an interesting and 
novel — sight. When I 
looked again I was aston- 
ished to see that the Ele- 
vated road had _ broken 
up into sections, a_ pair 
of pillars on either end 
ef each piece, and that 
the different fragments 








were fighting furiously, 
bunting their iron heads 
together in a most mur- 
derous manner. On some 
of the sections there was 
a ear, like a houdah on 
the back of an elephant, 
and the passengers were 
looking out of the win- 














dows and betting on their IN THE Days OF WIRELESS TELEPHONY 
own section. Then all of CENTRAL. “Some one wants to speak to Mr. Jenkins.” 


a sudden— OPERATOR. 


“Well, sust ask them to hold the air a minute.” 
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SYMPATHETIC SAMMIE 


i Samm , 1 a doleful tale, it made the 


Is if Vi t flooded it, ki pored 


A Confession to Cupid 


SENT my heart unto the shrine 
Where Cupid is confessor, 

And there I prayed St. Valentine 
To pardon a_transgressor 

Who dared to love a maiden dear, 
To worship her, the beauty! 

But never dared when she was near 
To speak as was my duty. 


Good Cupid heard my story out, 
And long it was and sad, too; 
He sighed at every sign of doubt— 

Perhaps heecause he had to, 
And when it all was told, at least 
So much as most distressed me, 
Uprose Love's patient little priest, 
Remarking, as he blessed me: 


For all your doubts, O timid Heart. 
{hsolvo te. a sinner! 

trise: take courage and depart, 
ind, if wou wish fo win her. 

Go straight to her and then confess 
The purpose of your risit, 

ind get her ansicer Vo, or Yes. 


O Sweetheart mine, which is it? 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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Not on the Programme 
HE elder Wallack 


once played in a ro- 
mantic drama in which, 
after taking an impas 
sioned leave of the hero- 
ine, he leaped on a horse 
which stood just in the 
wings and dashed across 
the stage. Wallack ob 
jected to this nightly 
gallop, and it was, there 
fore, arranged that one 
of the supers, who close 
ly resembled the actor, 
should make the ride. 
He was accordingly dress 
ed exactly like Wallack, 
and sent to the theatre 
in the afternoon to re 
hearse. He carried off 
his part well, and the 
stage-manager departed. 

But the super was not 
satisfied, and complained 
to a young member of the 
company who happened 
to be present. Why. 
see here,’ he said, “ that 
thing is too dead easy. A 
man with a wooden leg 
could do it with his eyes 
shut. I used to be in a 
circus. Couldn’t I stand 
up on this here equint 
and do a few stunts?” 

“Certainly,” exclaim 
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would be right. Go 
ahead.” 

‘You think the old party wouldn’t ob- 
ject?” said the super, doubtfully. 

“Object!” returned the player. “ Why, 
he’d be tickled to death. Do it.” 

That evening when the critical point 
was reached Wallack was gratified to see 
his counterpart standing ready beside the 
horse. 

“ Love, good-night—good-night,” cried the 
hero, preparing to drop over the edge of the 
baleony. 

‘Stay!’ eried the heroine, clinging round 
his neck. “ You ride perhaps to death!” 

- Nay, sweet, say not so; I ride to honor! 
With thoughts of thee in my heart no harm 
ean come! Good-night—good-night!” 

He tore himself from her frantic embrace 
and dropped out of sight of the audience. 
“Go!” he hissed to the man. 

As the horse leaped forward on to the 
stage the fellow gave a mighty vault and 
alighted standing on its bare back. He threw 
up one foot gracefully and danced easily 
on the other, and just before it was too late 
leaped into the air, turned a somersault, 
landed on the horse’s back, and bounded 
lightly to the stage. 

It is recorded that the audience applauded 
tumultuously, but the remarks of Wallack 
are, unfortunately, lost. 

















